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People  who  read  much  fiction  are  apt  to  read  rap¬ 
idly  and  for  general  impressions.  They  do  not  try 
to  exhaust  the  meaning  of  single  passages  but  to 
gather  a  general  idea  from  many.  The  very  na¬ 
ture  of  a  story  not  only  makes  this  possible  but 
really  encourages  it.  The  plot  unfolds  slowly 
and  characters  are  frequently  developed  by  slow 
degrees.  At  first  the  author  may  purposely  re¬ 
strict  acquaintance  with  a  character  and  no  matter 
how  closely  a  person  reads,  how  deliberately  he 
studies,  he  can  not  know  more  of  the  stranger  till 
he  reads  on  and  meets  him  again  and  again.  But 
as  the  reading  proceeds,  and  the  character  is  met 
frequently,  he  comes  to  be  well  known  and  un¬ 
derstood,  though  the  reader  has  passed  over  many 
words  with  whose  meaning  he  was  unfamiliar  and 
has  left  whole  sentences  vague  and  obscure. 

Such  loose  reading  may  be  very  entertaining 
and  one  may  really  gather  the  principal  points  of 
the  story  and  absorb  much  of  the  author’s  mes¬ 
sage  without  any  close  or  systematic  study.  More¬ 
over,  much  that  goes  under  the  name  of  literature 
may  be  worthy  of  no  more  serious  consideration. 
There  are  ephemera  in  literature,  as  well  as  among 
insects,  and  the  warm  days  of  summer  may  just¬ 
ify  occasionally  the  light  attention  to  the  light 
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book  that  entertains  without  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  reader. 

But  reading  that  never  rises  above  this  level, 
reading  that  contents  itself  with  general  impres¬ 
sions  and  hazy  concepts  is  usually  vicious  and 
not  only  deprives  the  mind  of  the  choicest  pleas¬ 
ures  literature  can  give  but  gradually  unfits  it 
for  careful  consideration  of  serious  questions. 

The  study  of  fiction  in  this  course  has  shown 
many  of  the  lines  of  thought  that  the  reading  of 
a  classic  may  suggest  but  they  are  of  a  general 
nature  and  do  not  involve  such  close  and  critical 
examination  as  may  profitably  be  given. 

Real  appreciation  of  literature  is  dependent  on 
effort,  and  each  acquired  impression  aids  all  oth¬ 
ers  in  proportion  to  its  intensity.  We  can  inter¬ 
pret  only  by  what  our  minds  already  contain,  so 
that  the  earlier  years  of  one’s  reading  are  largely 
devoted  to  the  acquirement  of  material  for  future 
use.  In  this  way  the  myths  and  folk  stories  with 
which  children  fill  their  minds  become  the  touch¬ 
stones  that  enable  them  in  later  years  to  read  with 
interest  and  judge  accurately  the  literature  that 
falls  within  their  reach.  The  later  one  begins 
his  reading,  the  more  difficult  it  is  for  him  to  mas¬ 
ter  the  art.  He  has  not  the  simplest  standards  of 
literary  judgment  nor  even  the  ideas  from  which 
such  standards  are  to  be  formed.  Elegance  of 
style  and  skill  in  the  choice  of  words  are  entirely 
lost  upon  him  as  is  the  delicate  meaning  involved 
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in  the  play  of  appropriate  figures  and  in  the  bril¬ 
liance  of  the  pictures  limned  in  colors  to  which  his 
eye  is  blind.  Such  a  person  can  come  to  enjoy 
the  pleasures  of  literature  but  it  is  by  way  of  a 
long  and  careful  course  of  study,  and  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  his  appreciation  will  never  be  so  keen  as 
it  would  have  been  if  he  had  gathered  his  literary 
stock  in  trade  at  the  same  time  that  his  senses 
were  first  opening  to  the  world.  Then  the  skies 
and  the  flowers,  the  song  of  birds,  and  the  hum  of 
insects,  the  quiet  reaches  of  still  lakes,  and  the 
roaring  surge,  gave  to  him  the  sensations  to  which 
literature  appeals. 

There  is  no  need  for  one  to  feel  discouragement 
when  at  first  he  does  not  admire  all  that  the  crit¬ 
ics  say  is  beautiful,  but  prefers  some  of  the  sim¬ 
ple  things  that  he  knew  in  his  childhood.  The 
critic  is  right  from  his  point  of  view  but  there  is 
merit,  too,  in  the  judgment  of  the  humble  reader, 
A  person  would  hesitate  to  say  the  critic’s  judg¬ 
ment  is  the  higher  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  any¬ 
one  reading  carefully  will  find  his  tastes  changing 
and  constantly  approximating  higher  standards. 
Each  year  brings  him  nearer  to  the  critic’s  posi¬ 
tion  and  he  sees  excellence  and  is  touched  by 
beauty  in  selections  that  before  have  been  devoid 
of  any  interest.  It  is  to  aid  this  growth  in  power 
of  comprehension,  this  refinement  of  taste,  that 
one  reads. 

The  Author. —  When  the  study  relates  to  a 
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specific  selection  it  is  wise  to  create  an  interest  by 
looking  for ‘all  the  contributory  aids  that  can  be 
found.  Sometimes  a  knowledge  of  the  life  of  the 
author  or  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
selection  was  written  will  stimulate  a  desire  to 
know  what  has  been  said  and  will  moreover  assist 
to  make  the  meaning  clear  and  to  create  the  same 
sentiment  that  inspired  the  writer.  To  know  that 
Snow  Bound  is  a  description  of  Whittier’s  own 
home,  that  the  people  about  the  fireside  are  his 
own  parents,  brother,  sisters,  and  that  he  paints 
them  (with  a  loving  touch  after  all  but  the  one 
brother  have  passed  to  the  other  side,  is  to  make 
the  poem  appeal  to  our  emotions  with  an  intensity 
which  the  beautiful  lines  alone  could  not  effect. 
Ichabod  we  read  once,  but  when  we  know  the 
meaning  of  its  spiritual  name  and  remember  that 
it  is  Whittier’s  indignant  rebuke  of  Webster  for 
his  vacillating  policy  in  the  slavery  agitation,  we 
read  it  again  with  a  renewed  and  a  more  vivid 
interest.  Many  things,  however,  are  so  universal 
that  one  cares  not  whether  they  were  written  by  a 
Hindoo  or  an  American,  whether  they  are  full  of 
personal  experience  or  drawn  with  the  fervor  of 
the  most  ardent  imagination.  Wordsworth’s  Daffo¬ 
dils  would  charm  us  and  our  hearts  would  dance 
as  joyfully  if  we  knew  nothing  of-  the  pensive 
poet  of  the  English  lakes. 

Words.  —  A  thorough  mastery  of  the  thought  of 
any  piece  is  an  essential  preliminary  to  any  emo- 
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tional  enjoyment  except  such  as  comes  to  the  ear 
from  the  rhythm  and  music  of  the  lines.  To  secure 
such  a  mastery  one  must  know  all  the  words;  not 
know  them  in  the  general  and  slipshod  sense  in 
which  they  are  so  frequently  used,  but  know  them 
in  all  the  delicate  shades  of  meaning  or  at  least  in 
the  one  most  apt  and  appropriate  for  the  special 
use  made  of  the  word.  Oftentimes  when  one  fails 
to  see  the  beauty  his  friends  profess  to  admire, 
it  is  because  he  fails  to  put  into  some  one  word 
the  particular  meaning  for  which  it  stood  in  the 
author’s  own  mind.  Wherever  in  his  studies 
there  is  a  vagueness  or  haziness  in  his  under¬ 
standing,  a  person  should  first  determine  whether 
the  meaning  he  attaches  to  the  words  is  the  accu¬ 
rate  and  precise  one. 

Sentences. —  The  words  alone  are  not  a  suffi¬ 
cient  possession.  They  must  be  known  in  all 
their  relations.  A  comprehension  of  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  sentence  is  always  necessary.  A  sen¬ 
tence  is  a  unit  of  thought,  an  idea  reduced  to 
its  lowest  terms.  It  may  not  be  necessary  that 
each  sentence  be  analyzed  strictly  by  grammatical 
rules,  but  it  is  essential  that  the  reader  should 
recognize  by  study  if  necessary  the  subject  and 
the  predicate  and  the  character  and  rank  of  all 
the  modifiers  of  each.  Even  the  practiced  reader 
by  unconsciously  laying  undue  prominence  upon 
some  minor  phrase,  frequently  modifies  the  mean¬ 
ing  an  author  intends  to  convey.  This  is  particu- 
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larly  true  in  verse  where  the  poet,  hemmed  in  by 
the  rules  that  govern  his  meter  and  his  rhyme, 
varies  the  natural  order  of  the  elements  of  a  sen¬ 
tence  to  bring  the  accents  where  they  belong  or  to 
throw  the  rhyming  word  to  the  end  of  a  verse. 
The  grouping  of  related  sentences  into  paragraphs 
is  an  aid  to  the  reader  and  should  be  noticed  by 
him  till  the  habit  of  expecting  a  slight  change  in 
thought  with  the  indentation  of  a  line  becomes 
fixed  and  automatic. 

Allusions. — But  one  may  have  the  most  perfect 
knowledge  of  all  the  words,  his  comprehension  of 
the  meaning  of  the  sentence  may  be  exact  and 
full  and  yet  the  special  thought  which  the  expres¬ 
sion  carries  may  never  reach  his  mind.  Ruskin 
writes:  “  Gather  a  single  blade  of  grass  and 
examine  for  a  minute,  quietly,  its  narrow  sword¬ 
shaped  strip  of  fluted  green.  Nothing,  as  it  seems 
there,  of  notable  goodness  or  beauty.  A  very 
little  strength,  and  a  very  little  tallness,  and  a  few 
delicate  long  lines  meeting  in  a  point — not  a  per¬ 
fect  point  either,  but  blunt  and  unfinished,  by  no 
means  a  creditable  or  apparently  much  cared  for 
example  of  Nature’s  workmanship;  made,  as  it 
seems,  only  to  be  trodden  on  to-day,  and  to-morrow 
to  be  cast  into  the  oven;  and  a  little  pale  and 
hollow  stalk,  feeble  and  flaccid,  leading  down  to 
the  dull  brown  fibers  of  roots.  And  yet,  think  of 
it  well,  and  judge  whether  of  all  the  gorgeous 
flowers  that  beam  in  summer  air,  and  of  all  strong 
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and  goodly  trees,  pleasant  to  the  eyes  and  good 
for  food  —  stately  palm  and  pine,  strong  ash  and 
oak,  scented  citron,  burdened  vine  —  there  be  any 
by  man  so  deeply  loved,  by  God  so  highly  graced 
as  that  narrow  point  of  feeble  green.”  Words 
and  sentences  are  all  plain  and  simple  and  clear. 
Perhaps  we  pause  a  moment  at  “scented  citron” 
for  the  citron  as  we  know  it  is  a  vine  bearing  a 
melon-like  fruit  and  we  are  not  aware  that  it  is 
especially  fragrant.  But  this  is  another  plant  — 
a  tree  that  bears  a  sweet-scented  fruit  not  unlike 
the  lemon.  “Burdened  vine”  seems  a  trifle 
obscure  —  why  burdened  vine  ?  A  vine  carrying  a 
weight?  What  weight?  The  ripened  clusters 
of  purple  fruit  bending  the  swaying  vines  to  the 
warm  earth  while  autumn  tints  the  leaves  to  har¬ 
monious  colors.  “  Burdened  vine  ”  is  a  suggest¬ 
ive  expression  indeed  to  the  person  of  a  little 
imagination  who  has  walked  through  the  long 
aisles  of  a  thriving  Vineyard.  Is  the  passage  now 
clear  to  us  and  perfectly  understood  ?  Does  it 
convey  to  us  what  Ruskin  really  thought  ?  —  “To¬ 
morrow  to  be  cast  into  the  oven.”  What  a 
strange  expression !  Do  we  put  grass  into  an 
oven?  How  came  Ruskin  to  mention  such  a 
thing?  “To  be  cast  into  the  oven.”  We  have 
seen  “burdened  vines”  and  we  understand  the 
“scented  citron”  but  what  of  this  grass  “cast 
into  the  oven  ”  ?  Back  in  the  mind  of  the  artist- 
critic  lie  the  lessons  of  his  childhood  when  an 
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ambitious  father  and  a  strict  mother  intended  him 
for  the  church  and  trained  him  carefully  to  a 
close  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  scriptures. 
So  when  he  writes  of  the  grass  of  the  field  he 
almost  unconsciously  uses  the  language  of  the 
bible:  “  Wherefore  if  God  so  clothe  the  grass 
of  the  field  which  to-day  is  and  to-morrow  is  cast 
into  the  oven,  shall  he  not  much  more  clothe  you, 
O  ye  of  little  faith  ?”  We  his  readers  interpret 
his  feelings  and  his  meaning  in  this,  only  as  we 
have  learned  the  same  lessons. 

Examples  of  such  allusions  abound  throughout 
literature.  In  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal ,  Lowell 
says  :  — 

“  Daily,  with  souls  that  cringe  and  plot, 

We  Sinais  climb  and  know  it  not.” 

With  a  knowledge  of  geography  we  might  locate 
the  mountain  and  understand  the  sentence,  but 
the  tremendous  power  of  the  lines  can  never  be 
felt  unless  we  know  the  story  of  Moses  and  so 
realize  that  we  stand  every  day  like  the  patriarch 
of  old  in  the  very  presence  of  God  himself. 

The  mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome  furnishes 
to  English  Literature  allusions  so  pointed,  so 
vivid,  and  so  full  of  beautiful  suggestion  that  a 
knowledge  of  the  myths  is  necessary  to  any  real 
culture.  Modern  writers  do  not  make  such  ready 
use  of  them  as  did  the  older  schools,  but  Lowell 
and  Tennyson,  Browning  and  Arnold,  and  a  host 
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of  minor  writers  assume  that  their  readers  know 
as  their  alphabet  the  stories  of  mythology.  In  his 
hymn  On  the  Morning  of  Christ1  s  Nativity ,  Milton 
has  this  stanza  following  one  which  tells  that  the 
shepherds  heard  the  sweet  music,  — 

“Nature  that  heard  such  sound 
Beneath  the  hollow  round 

Of  Cynthia’s  seat  the  airy  region  thrilling, 
Now  was  almost  won 
To  think  her  part  was  done, 

And  that  her  reign  had  here  its  last  fulfilling; 
She  knew  such  harmony  alone 
Could  hold  all  Heaven  and  Earth  in  happier  union.” 

How  little  of  intelligent  interest  attaches  to  the 
first  three  lines  if  one  has  no  knowledge  beyond 
the  literal  meaning  of  the  phrases.  “The  hollow 
round  of  Cynthia’s  seat”  has  beauty  for  that  per¬ 
son  only  who  knows  something  of  the  Ptolemaic 
system  of  astronomy  and  of  the  huntress-queen 
of  Greek  mythology. 

Allusions  lead  one  to  every  department  of 
knowledge  and  are  the  result  of  the  early  training 
and  experience  of  the  author.  No  one  needs  to 
be  told  that  Milton  studied  the  classics,  that  Rus- 
kin  and  Tennyson  read  the  bible  devotedly,  that 
Shakespeare  passed  his  early  life  in  the  country. 
The  unconscious  trend  of  their  thought  as  shown 
by  their  allusions  gives  that  information  most  dis¬ 
tinctly.  If  a  man  loves  history  in  his  youth  his 
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writings  will  be  filled  with  historical  allusions;  if 
he  is  a  devotee  of  science  one  will  find  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  nature  the  source  of  his  illustrations. 
The  reader  must  be  ready  to  understand  and 
feelingly  interpret  these  allusions  no  matter  what 
the  particular  bent  of  the  author.  To  the  stu¬ 
dent  the  allusion  is  often  very  difficult  of  compre¬ 
hension,  for  if  it  comes  in  the  way  of  an  ingenious 
paraphrase  he  may  pass  over  it  without  the  slight¬ 
est  recognition.  When  it  is  direct,  a  dictionary 
or  other  reference  book  will  frequently  make  it 
sufficiently  clear. 

Basis  of  Figures. — The  allusion  is  but  one  of 
many  ways  in  which  an  author  varies  the  literal 
meaning  of  his  sentences  and  gives  more  force 
and  beauty  to  his  statements.  There  are  a  large 
number  of  different  figures  of  speech  but  such  fine 
distinctions  as  the  rhetoricians  make  are  unnec¬ 
essary  for  the  ordinary  student  of  literature.  It  is 
the  meaning  the  figures  convey  that  concerns  us, 
for  an  adept  in  reading  always  notices  the  skillful 
use  of  figures  and  his  pleasure  is  heightened  by 
their  delicacy  and  beauty. 

In  the  study  of  figures  one  must  first  carefully 
determine  the  basis  in  reality  or  the  literal  mean¬ 
ing  and  then  the  figurative  or  applied  meaning. 
Browning  speaks  of — 

“ — selfish  worthless  human  slugs  whose  slime 
Has  failed  to  lubricate  their  path  in  life.” 
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Here  the  reader  must  see  disgusting  slugs  or 
snails  crawling  lazily  across  the  ripening  apples  in 
the  orchard  and  leaving  behind  them  the  filthy 
streak  of  slime  with  which  they  made  the  way  easy 
for  their  ugly  bodies,  but  in  so  doing  defiled  the 
fruit  for  human  use.  So  much  is  the  basis  in  fact. 
Knowing  this  one  can  feel  the  poet’s  stinging  de¬ 
nunciation  of  the  one  who  cast  the  beautiful  girl 
in  the  way  of  the  heartless  Guido  instead  of  “  put¬ 
ting  a  prompt  foot  on  him  the  worthless  human 
slug.  ” 

“To  unhusk  truth  a-hiding  in  its  hulls.” 

Here  Browning  has  gone  to  the  fields  for  his 
figure  and  we  shall  see  the  ripened  grain,  the  corn 
or  the  wheat,  the  merry  huskers  at  work  upon  it, 
turning  out  the  glowing  ear  from  its  covering  of 
dim  paper  wraps;  or  perchance  a  group  of  disci¬ 
ples  walking  with  their  Master  and  rubbing  the 
hulls  from  the  wheat  gathered  on  the  Sabbath  day. 
Whatever  the  scene  that  comes  in  mind,  one  fact 
there  is, —  underneath  the  dried  and  worthless 
hulls  lies  the  living  and  life-giving  grain.  So  we 
find  truth  bright  and  genuine  when  we  have  torn 
from  it  the  coverings  with  which  it  has  been  con¬ 
cealed. 

Such  practice  as  this  in  working  out  elab¬ 
orately  the  figure  often  given  in  barest  hint, 
strengthens  the  imagination  and  gives  to  thought 
the  versatility  that  makes  reading  a  delight 
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and  an  inspiration.  Till  the  imagination  is  fur¬ 
nished  material  and  given  freedom,  literature  is  as 
worthless  as  the  husks. 

Simile. —  As  we  learn  to  know  one  thing  from 
its  likeness  to  another,  it  is  natural  that  the 
writer  should  seek  to  make  impressions  vivid  by 
comparison  with  better  known  things.  Some¬ 
times  these  comparisons  are  expressed  in  words 
and  one  thing  is  said  to  be  like  another, 
while  at  other  times  the  comparison  is  left  to  be 
inferred  and  one  thing  is  said  to  be  another.  The 
simile  states  the  likeness.  Browning  seeks  to  make 
us  see  vividly  the  hideous  character  of  one  of  his 
villains  and  says  that  on  his  very  face  you  could 
read  his  crimes  — 

“ Large-lettered  like  Hell's  masterpiece  of  print." 

The  comparison  “like  Hell’s  masterpiece"  is  a 
simile. 

Turn  to  Vol.  One  and  find  five  similes  in  The 
Ancient  Mariner .  Find  as  many  more  in  Enoch 
Arden.  Find  two  in  each  of  the  prose  tales. 
Study  each  simile  carefully,  and  state  the  exact 
meaning  of  each  literally.  Compare  your  state¬ 
ment  with  the  figurative  one  and  see  if  the  latter 
is  clearer,  more  forcible,  or  more  beautiful.  If 
any  one  of  the  similes  seems  less  vivid  than  your 
own  literal  statement,  ask  yourself  if  the  fault  is 
your  own  in  that  you  are  not  thoroughly  familiar 
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with  the  basis  of  the  figure.  Watch  for  similes  in 
your  reading  and  give  them  critical  thought  when 
you  have  found  them.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
your  judgment  should  be  unassailable.  The  value 
of  the  proceeding  lies  in  the  exercise  of  your  at¬ 
tention  and  reason.  Your  judgments  will  improve, 
your  appreciation  grow  keener  and  more  delicate. 

Metaphor. — 

“  Everywhere 

I  see  in  the  world  the  intellect  of  man, 

That  sword,  the  energy,  his  subtle  spear, 

The  knowledge,  which  defends  him  like  a  shield.” 

Here  is  another  quotation  from  Browning  in 
which  he  says  intellect  is  a  sword  and  energy  a 
spear  thereby  assuming  a  comparison  and  using 
the  figure  metaphor  while  in  the  last  line  he  uses 
the  simile  ‘Tike  a  shield.”  Ingersoll  calls  the  grave 
“the  windowless  palace  of  rest”  and  Whittier 
refers  to  it  in  a  beautiful  metaphor  as  “the  low 
green  tent  whose  curtain  never  outward  swings.” 

Now  return  to  the  selections  in  Vol.  One  and 
find  ten  good  metaphors,  remembering  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  metaphor  and  simile.  “The  Lord  is 
my  shepherd”  is  a  metaphor;  “The  Lord  is  like 
a  shepherd  ”  is  a  simile.  When  you  have  found  your 
ten  metaphors,  reconstruct  the  sentences  in  which 
they  occur,  expressing  the  idea  in  similes.  When 
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this  is  done,  change  them  again,  this  time  into 
literal  language. 

Synecdoche  and  Metonymy.  Another  group 
of  figures  consists  in  naming  one  thing  for  some¬ 
thing  else  closely  associated  with  it  in  thought. 
When  this  relation  is  that  of  a  part  to  the  whole 
or  of  the  whole  to  a  part,  the  figure  is  synecdoche. 
Thus,  when  Browning  says  “pert  tongue  and  idle 
ear  consort  'neath  the  archway”  he  conveys  the 
idea  that  idle  gossips  gather  beneath  the  archway 
and  with  sharp  tongues  talk  over  the  failings  of 
their  neighbors,  and  he  uses  synecdoche  in  making 
the  ear  and  the  tongue,  parts  of  the  body,  signify 
the  person.  Our  everyday  language  is  full  of 
these  figures  in  which  a  part  of  an  object  is  named 
to  represent  the  whole.  We  speak  of  owning 
‘‘twenty  head  of  cattle”,  of  hiring  “ten  hands”, 
of  seeing  “fifteen  sails”,  when  we  mean  that  we 
own  twenty  cattle,  that  we  hire  ten  men,  that  we 
see  fifteen  boats. 

When  the  relation  expressed  is  that  of  a  sign  or 
symbol  and  that  which  is  signified  or  symbolized, 
a  cause  and  its  effect,  a  material  and  that  which 
is  made  from  it,  or  is  some  other  similar  associa¬ 
tion  of  ideas  the  figure  is  metonymy. 

We  speak  of  “the  pulpit”  when  we  mean  the 
ministry,  the  “stage”  when  we  mean  the  theatrical 
world,  and  thus  use  concrete  symbols  to  represent 
abstract  ideas.  Again,  we  frequently  make  use 
of  such  an  expression  as  “Have  you  read  Pope  or 
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Dryden?”  when  we  refer  to  his  works  rather  than 
to  the  writer  and  thus  substitute  cause  for  effect. 
“Columns  of  glittering  steel  advanced”  contains 
another  form  of  metonymy,  that  in  which  a  mater¬ 
ial  (steel)  is  named  for  that  made  from  it  (spears). 

Search  for  examples  of  these  two  figures  in  the 
selections  of  Vol.  One.  Both  are  elusive  and  at 
first  you  are  apt  to  pass  over  many  without  notic¬ 
ing  them.  As  you  continue  your  search  and  grow 
keen  in  it  you  will  be  surprised  to  see  how  com¬ 
mon  they  are,  both  in  what  you  read  and  in  your 
own  speech. 

Apostrophe  and  Personification.— An  ad¬ 
dress  to  a  person  or  thing,  absent  or  dead,  is  an 
apostrophe ,  and  when  an  inanimate  object  is 
assumed  to  be  alive  or  an  animate  object  is  as¬ 
sumed  to  be  raised  to  a  higher  plane  of  exist¬ 
ence  it  is  said  to  be  by  personification.  Examples 
of  the  latter  figure  culled  from  the  same  source 
are  “death’s  menace,”  “laugh  of  morn.”  In 
the  line  “Lucidity  of  soul  unlocks  the  lips”  are 
both  metonymy  and  personification.  In  the  same 
poem  that  has  furnished  us  so  many  illustrations 
is  the  beautiful  apostrophe  beginning — 

“O  lyric  Love,  half  angel  and  half  bird, 

And  all  a  wonder  and  a  wild  desire, — 

Boldest  of  hearts  that  ever  braved  the  sun, 

Took  sanctuary  within  the  holier  blue, 

And  sang  a  kindred  soul  out  to  his  face, 
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Yet  human  at  the  red-ripe  of  the  heart 
When  the  first  summons  from  the  darking  earth 
Reached  thee  amid  thy  chambers,  blanched  their 
blue 

And  bared  them  of  the  glory  —  to  drop  down, 
To  toil  for  man,  to  suffer  or  to  die,  — 

This  is  the  same  voice;  can  thy  soul  know 
change  ?” 

Another  fine  example  is  found  in  Whittier’s  Snow 
Bound ,  the  lyric  which  we  print  in  another  place 
and  which  begins,  — 

“O  Time  and  Change.  ” 

“Roll  on,  thou  dark  and  deep  blue  ocean,  roll” 

is  the  beginning  of  a  grand  apostrophe  by  Lord 
Byron. 

We  have  considered  the  most  common  and  ex¬ 
pressive  figures,  and  if  one  accustoms  himself  to 
the  recognition  of  these  and  an  explanation  of 
their  meaning  as  has  been  indicated  here,  he  will 
soon  recognize  others  of  more  complex  type.  Mere 
classification  is  valueless  ;  our  purpose  is  to  learn 
to  see  and  to  feel  more  clearly  and  more  deeply 
by  means  of  our  intelligent  grasp  upon  these  fig¬ 
urative  expressions. 

Thought,  then,  is  mastered  by  attention  to  the 
details  we  have  discussed  and  until  we  habitually 
notice  these  things  our  reading  is  apt  to  be  slip¬ 
shod  and  profitless.  It  will  help  to  retain  these 
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facts  in  mind  if  we  put  them  into  a  systematic  out¬ 
line. 

Mastery  of  thought,  which  is  at  the  foundation 
of  an  appreciation  of  literature,  depends  upon 
mastery  of  — 

I.  Words  in  their  special  meaning. 

II.  Allusions,  or  references  to 

1.  Historical  events  and  personages. 

2.  Literary  masterpieces. 

3.  Scientific  truths. 

4.  Biblical  events  and  principles. 

5„  Mythological  creations. 

III.  Figures,  of  which  the  more  important  and 

common  are  those  — 

1.  Based  on  comparisons. 

a.  simile. 

b.  metaphor. 

2.  Based  on  natural  associations. 

a.  synecdoche. 

b.  metonymy. 

3.  Of  apostrophe. 

4.  Of  personification. 

IV.  Sentences,  the  units  of  thought. 

V.  Paragraphs,  the  collections  of  related 

thought  units. 
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Essays  deal  with  all  subjects  and  in  such  a 
variety  of  ways  that  any  attempt  to  classify  them 
meets  with  difficulty.  Originally  an  essay  was  an 
attempt,  a  mere  outline  or  plan  intended  to  be 
filled  out  at  greater  length  or  to  be  used  in  differ¬ 
ent  form.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  Bacon  uses  the 
word  and  his  essays  are  condensed  to  the  highest 
degree.  In  later  years  essays  have  come  to  be 
of  the  most  highly  finished  type  of  literature  and 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  passages,  the  noblest 
thoughts,  the  most  inspiring  utterances,  are  to  be 
found  in  them.  Almost  every  conceivable  topic 
is  treated  —  there  are  biographical  essays  which 
do  little  more  than  narrate  the  facts  of  a  man’s 
life;  there  are  descriptive  essays  whose  only 
function  is  to  make  their  readers  see  something 
as  the  author  saw  it;  there  are  argumentative  and 
didactic  essays  and  essays  on  science,  art,  religion, 
and  literary  criticism.  Some  writers  have  given 
their  whole  time  and  attention  to  this  form  of 
composition  and  the  modern  magazine  has  become 
their  distributing  agency.  Much  of  the  deepest,  of 
the  brightest,  of  the  best  of  recent  work  has  come 
to  its  readers  through  this  medium. 

The  essay  shows  more  of  the  author’s  self  than 
any  other  form  of  literature.  It  is  apt  to  be  sin- 
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cere,  to  be  the  deliberate  expression  of  the  writer’s 
own  views  formulated  with  the  desire  to  convince 
another.  In  the  purely  literary  type  this  last 
characteristic  is  not  so  strikingly  prominent 
though  it  appears  rather  under  the  surface.  In 
no  form  of  literature  is  the  artistic  element  more 
manifest.  The  prose  writer  makes  of  his  essay 
what  the  poet  does  of  hi*s  lyric  —  the  most  fin¬ 
ished  and  beautiful  expression  of  his  thought. 
The  thought  is  the  writer’s  chief  concern,  but 
upon  his  manner  of  expressing  it  depends  the  force 
and  value  of  his  work.  Accordingly  he  gives  to 
his  style  his  most  careful  attention  and  fits  and 
polishes  it  with  all  his  skill.  The  result  is  that  in 
the  essay  are  to  be  found  the  best  examples  of 
prose  style.  While  the  essay  frequently  appeals 
to  our  humorous  sense  and  sometimes  arouses 
our  sympathy  and  grief  by  its  pathetic  touches, 
yet  no  such  opportunity  is  offered  for  emotional 
effect  as  that  given  by  the  novel  or  the  drama. 
Therefore,  the  most  prominent  characteristics  of 
style  would  naturally  be  clearness  and  simplicity, 
for  those  are  the  qualities  that  are  most  helpful  in 
conveying  thought. 

Any  satisfactory  study  of  the  essay,  then,  must 
begin  with  the  thought,  and  here  one  is  aided  by 
the  divisions  made  in  the  structure  of  the  essay. 
If  it  is  divided  into  chapters  or  sections  the  main 
divisions  are  apparent.  If  not,  the  reader  must 
depend  upon  the  paragraphs,  which  naturally 
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group  themselves  into  the  larger  divisions.  In 
the  analysis  of  the  paragraph  the  reader  may 
usually  expect  to  find  at  the  first  some  intimation 
of  the  topic  treated.  The  sentences  are  usually 
arranged  in  order  of  importance,  the  last  contain¬ 
ing  the  summary  of  the  thought  or  being  the  most 
important  if  the  sentences  are  a  series. 
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Riches  are  for  spending,  and  spending  for 
honor  and  good  actions;  therefore  extraordi¬ 
nary1 2  expense  must  be  limited  by  the  worth8 
of  the  occasion;  for  voluntary  undoing  may  be 
as  well  for  a  man’s  country  as  for  the  kingdom 
of  heaven;  but  ordinary  expense  ought  to  be 
limited  by  a  man’s  estate,  and  governed  with 
such  regard,  as  it  be  within  his  compass;3  and 
not  subject  to  deceit  and  abuse  of  servants; 
and  ordered  to  the  best  show,4 5  that  the  bills 
may  be  less  than  the  estimation6  abroad.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  if  a  man  will  keep  but  of  even  hand, 
his  ordinary  expenses  ought  to  be  but  to  the 
half  of  his  receipts;  and  if  he  think  to  wax  rich, 
but  to  the  third  part. 

It  is  no  baseness6  for  the  greatest  to  descend 
and  look  into  their  own  estate.7  Some  for¬ 
bear8  it,  not  upon  negligence  alone,  but  doubt- 

1.  Unusual. 

2.  Importance. 

3.  Reach. 

4.  Managed  so  as  to  receive  the  best  returns  for  the  money. 

5.  Opinion. 

6.  Degradation. 

7.  Examine  the  condition  of  their  own  property. 

8.  Give  no  heed  to. 
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ing  to  bring  themselves  into  melancholy,  in 
respect  they  shall  find  it  broken:  but  wounds 
can  not  be  cured  without  searching.  He  that 
can  not  look  into  his  own  estate  at  all,  had  need 
both  choose  well  those  whom  he  employeth, 
and  change  them  often;  for  new  are  more  tim¬ 
orous  and  less  subtle.  He  that  can  look  into 
his  estate  but  seldom,  it  behoveth  him  to  turn 
all  to  certainties. 

A  man  had  need,  if  he  be  plentiful  in  some 
kind  of  expense,  to  be  as  saving  again  in  some 
other;  as  if  he  be  plentiful  in  diet,  to  be  sav¬ 
ing  in  apparel:  if  he  be  plentiful  in  the  hall,  to 
be  saving  in  the  stable:  and  the  like.  For  he 
that  is  plentiful  in  expenses  of  all  kinds  will 
hardly  be  preserved  from  decay. 

In  clearing9  of  a  man’s  estate,  he  may  as  well 
hurt  himself  in  being  too  sudden,  as  in  letting 
it  run  on  too  long;  for  hasty  selling  is  com¬ 
monly  as  disadvantageable 10  as  interest.  Be¬ 
sides,  he  that  clears  at  once  will  relapse;  for 
finding  himself  out  of  straits,  he  will  revert  to 
his  customs:  but  he  that  cleareth  by  degrees 
induceth  a  habit  of  frugality,  and  gaineth  as 
well  upon  his  mind  as  upon  his  estate.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  who  hath  a  state  to  repair,  may  not 


9.  Freeing  it  from  debts, 
xo.  Disadvantageous. 
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despise  small  things;  and,  commonly,  it  is  less 
dishonorable  to  abridge  petty  charges  than  to 
stoop  to  petty  gettings.  A  man  ought  warily 
to  begin  charges,11  which  once  begun  will  con¬ 
tinue:  but  in  matters  that  return  not,  he  may 
be  more  magnificent. 

Having  read  the  essay  carefully  we  notice  that 
each  sentence  is  fraught  with  meaning,  that  there 
are  few  if  any  redundant  words  and  that  the  sen¬ 
tences  practically  mark  the  paragraphs,  as  we 
understand  the  word.  Analyzed,  the  main  thought 
appears  to  be :  Ordinary  expenses  should  be 
regulated  by  the  income  and  be  carefully  guarded. 
This  is  brought  out  by  a  chain  of  statements  or 
series  of  maxims  that  might  be  put  in  this  form: 

I.  Ordinary  expenses  should  be  limited  by  the 
importance  of  the  occasion. 

II.  Expenses  must  not  exceed  one-half  the 
receipts  if  you  would  keep  even,  nor  exceed  one- 
third  if  you  would  accumulate  wealth. 

III.  Give  personal  attention  to  your  own  prop¬ 
erty. 

IV.  If  you  spend  freely  in  one  direction,  econo¬ 
mize  in  some  other. 

V.  Free  your  estate  from  debts  slowly. 

VI.  Economize  in  small  things. 

VII.  Beware  of  expenses  that  continue. 

Running  parallel  with  this  main  course  of 


ii.  Expenses. 
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thought  is  a  series  of  secondary  statements  in 
which  Bacon  gives  us  corollaries  of  the  chief 
truths  and  the  reasons  upon  which  the  truths  are 
based.  It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  make  the  essay 
more  compact  than  it  is  but  the  following  outline 
may  serve  to  make  it  clearer  :  — 

OF  EXPENSE. 

I.  Limit  Expense. 

Extraordinary. 

Purpose —  Country  and. God. 

Unlimited. 

Ordinary. 

Purpose — Comfort  and  show. 

Limitation  —  Well  within  estate. 

Amount. 

For  common  prudence,  one-half  receipts. 
For  wealth,  one-third  receipts. 

II.  Manage  Estate. 

Care  of 

Personal — fearing  no  discovery. 

If  impossible 

Choose  servants  carefully. 

Change  them  frequently. 

If  but  rarely  possible 
Deal  with  no  speculations. 

Clearance  from  debts. 

Slow  because 

Hasty  selling  is  disadvantageous. 
Might  relapse  into  extravagance. 
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It  fixes  habits  of  economy. 

Attend  to  small  matters. 

III.  Beware  of  expenses  that  are  .continuous. 

Determine  whether  the  above  outline  is  just  and 
fair  in  its  proportions,  whether  the  chief  ideas 
have  been  selected  and  put  forth  and  the  sec¬ 
ondary  ideas  properly  subordinated.  When  you 
have  thoroughly  accomplished  this  begin  the  study 
of  the  next  essay. 
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Nature  is  often  hidden,  sometimes  over¬ 
come,  seldom  extinguished.  Force  maketh 
nature  more  violent  in  the  return;  doctrine 
and  discourse  maketh  nature  less  importune;1 
but  custom  only  doth  alter  and  subdue  nature. 

He  that  seeketh  victory  over  his  nature,  let 
him  not  set  himself  too  great  nor  too  small 
tasks:  for  the  first  will  make  him  dejected  by 
often  failings,  and  the  second  will  make  him 
a  small  proceeder,  though  by  often  prevail- 
ings;  and  at  the  first,  let  him  practice  with 
helps,  as  swimmers  do  with  bladders,  or  rushes; 
but,  after  a  time,  let  him  practice  with  disad¬ 
vantage,  as  dancers  do  with  thick  shoes;  for  it 
breeds  great  perfection,  if  the  practice  be 
harder  than  the  use.  Where  nature  is  mighty, 
and  therefore  the  victory  hard,  the  degrees 
had  need  be,  first  to  stay  and  arrest  nature  in 
time;  like  to  him  that  would  say  over  the  four 
and  twenty  letters  when  he  was  angry,  then 
to  go  less  in  quantity:  as  if  one  should,  in  for¬ 
bearing  wine,  come  from  drinking  healths  to  a 
draught  at  a  meal;  and  lastly,  to  discontinue 


i.  Troublesome. 
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altogether:  but  if  a  man  have  the  fortitude 
and  resolution  to  enfranchise  himself  at  once, 
that  is  the  best :  — 

“Optimus  ille  animi  vindex  laedentia  pectus 
Vincula  qui  rupit,  dedoluitque  semel.”2 

Neither  is  the  ancient  rule  amiss,  to  bend 
nature  as  a  wand  to  a  contrary  extreme, 
whereby  to  set  it  right;  understanding  it  where 
the  contrary  extreme  is  no  vice. 

Let  not  a  man  force  a  habit  upon  himself 
with  a  perpetual  continuance;  but  with  some 
intermission:  for  both  the  pause  reinforceth 
the  new  onset;  and  if  a  man  that  is  not  per¬ 
fect,  be  ever  in  practice,  he  shall  as  well  prac¬ 
tice  his  errors  as  his  abilities,  and  induce  one 
habit  of  both;  and  there  is  no  means  to  help 
this  but  by  seasonable  intermission;  but  let 
not  a  man  trust  his  victory  over  his  nature  too 
far;  for  nature  will  lie  buried  a  great  time, 
and  yet  revive  upon  the  occasion,  or  tempta¬ 
tion;  like  as  it  was  with  ^Esop’s  damsel,  turned 
from  a  cat  to  a  woman,  who  sat  very  demurely 
at  the  board’s  end  till  a  mouse  ran  before  her: 
therefore,  let  a  man  either  avoid  the  occasion 
altogether,  or  put  himself  often  to  it,  that  he 
may  be  little  moved  with  it. 

2.  He  best  asserts  the  freedom  of  his  mind  who  bursts  the  chains  that 
gall  his  breast  and  at  the  same  time  ceases  to  grieve. 
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Amman’s  nature  is  best  perceived  in  private¬ 
ness,  for  there  is  no  affectation;  in  passion, 
for  that  putteth  a  man  out  of  his  precepts;  and 
in  a  new  case  or  experiment,  for  there  custom 
leaveth  him.  They  are  happy  men  whose  na¬ 
tures  sort  with  their  vocations;  otherwise  they 
may  say,  “Multum  incola  fuit  anima  mea,”3 
when  they  converse  in  those  things  they  do 
not  affect.4 

In  studies,  whatsoever  a  man  commandeth 
upon  himself,  let  him  set  hours  for  it;  but 
whatsoever  is  agreeable  to  his  nature,  let  him 
take  no  care  for  any  set  times;  for  his  thoughts 
will  fly  to  it  of  themselves,  so  as  the  spaces  of 
other  business  or  studies  will  suffice.  A  man’s 
nature  runs  either  to  herbs  or  weeds;  there¬ 
fore  let  him  seasonably  water  the  one,  and 
destroy  the  other. 

Now  make  as  careful  and  minute  an  outline  of 
the  thought  in  this  as  was  made  in  the  essay  Of 
Expense .  In  doing  so  answer  the  following  ques¬ 
tions:  — 

What  is  the  central  thought  in  the  first  para¬ 
graph  ?  In  the  second  ?  Are  the  two  paragraphs 
related  in  thought?  Is  the  connection  close? 

3.  My  soul  has  been  long  a  sojourner  —  that  is,  never  peaceful  and 
content 

4.  Enjoy. 
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Does  one  follow  from  the  other?  What  is  the 
chief  thought  in  the  third  paragraph  ?  Is  this  con¬ 
nected  with  the  others  ?  If  so,  in  what  does  the 
relation  consist  ?  What  is  the  central  thought  in 
the  fourth  paragraph  ?  In  what  way,  if  any,  is  this 
related  to  the  others  ?  Is  the  last  sentence  a  natu¬ 
ral  conclusion  to  the  essay  ?  What  is  the  chief 
thought  of  the  entire  essay  ?  Is  there  a  marked 
unity  or  coherence  throughout,  does  the  author 
keep  close  to  his  subject,  human  nature,  the 
nature  of  man? 

Is  the  arrangement  logical,  that  is,  does  one 
thought  lead  to  another  ?  In  making  the  outline 
do  you  find  it  difficult  at  any  time  to  determine 
which  is  the  principal  and  which  a  subordinate 
idea? 

Is  the  essay  convincing  ?  Do  you  feel  that  the 
author  has  established  his  points,  or  has  he  rested 
content  with  a  bare  statement  of  fact  ?  Do  you 
call  either  of  these  essays  or  the  one  following 
beautiful?  Has  Bacon  tried  to  ornament  his 
work  ?  What  figures  mentioned  in  the  early  part 
of  this  volume  has  he  resorted  to  ?  What  is  his 
purpose  in  using  the  phrase  “as  swimmers  do 
with  bladders”?  What  is  the  effect  of  “as  a 
wand”?  What  is  meant  by  “^Esop’s  damsel”? 
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Studies  serve  for  delight,  for  ornament, 
and  for  ability.  Their  chief  use  for  delight,  is 
in  privateness  and  retiring:  for  ornament,  is 
in  discourse;  and  for  ability,  is  in  the  judg¬ 
ment  and  disposition  of  business;  for  expert 
men  can  execute,  and  perhaps  judge  of  par¬ 
ticulars,  one  by  one:  but  the  general  counsels, 
and  the  plots  and  marshaling  of  affairs  come 
best  from  those  that  are  learned. 

To  spend  too  much  time  in  studies  is  sloth  : 
to  use  them  too  much  for  ornament,  is  affecta¬ 
tion;  to  make  judgment  wholly  by  their  rules, 
is  the  humor  of  a  scholar;  they  perfect  nature, 
and  are  perfected  by  experience:  for  natural 
abilities  are  like  natural  plants,  that  need 
proyning  by  study;  and  studies  themselves  do 
give  forth  directions  too  much  at  large,  except 
they  be  bounded  in  by  experience. 

Crafty  men  contemn  studies,  simple  men 
admire  them,  and  wise  men  use  them;  for 
they  teach  not  their  own  use;  but  that  is  a 

Note.  Several  words  in  this  essay  have  changed  their  meaning  since 
the  time  of  Bacon  or  are  used  in  a  different  sense  from  that  to  which  we 
are  accustomed.  Look  up  the  words  “humor,”  “crafty,”  “simple,” 
“ admire,” “ curiously,”  “present,”  and  “witty.” 
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wisdom,  without  them  and  above  them,  won 
by  observation.  Read  not  to  contradict  and 
confute,  nor  to  believe  and  take  for  granted, 
nor  to  find  talk  and  discourse:  but  to  weigh 
and  consider. 

Some  books  are  to  be  tasted,  others  to  be 
swallowed,  and  some  few  to  be  chewed  and 
digested;  that  is,  some  books  are  to  be  read 
only  in  parts;  others  to  be  read  but  not  curi¬ 
ously;  and  some  few  to  be  read  wholly,  and 
with  diligence  and  attention.  Some  books 
also  may  be  read  by  deputy,  and  extracts 
made  of  them  by  others  ;  but  that  would  be 
only  in  the  less  important  arguments  and  the 
meaner  sort  of  books;  else  distilled  books  are, 
like  common  distilled  waters,  flashy  things. 

Reading  maketh  a  full  man;  conference  a 
ready  man;  and  writing  an  exact  man;  and 
therefore,  if  a  man  write  little,  he  had  need 
have  a  great  memory;  if  he  confer  little,  he 
had  need  have  a  present  wit;  and  if  he  read 
little,  he  had  need  have  much  cunning,  to 
seem  to  know  that  he  doth  not. 

Histories  make  men  wise;  poets,  witty;  the 
mathematics,  subtile;  natural  philosophy,  deep; 
moral,  grave;  logic  and  rhetoric,  able  to  con¬ 
tend:  “Abeunt  studia  in  mores;”1  nay,  there 

x.  Studies  make  themselves  manifest  in  the  manners. 
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is  no  stond  or  impediment  in  the  wit,  but  may 
be  wrought  out  by  fit  studies:  like  as  diseases 
of  the  body  may  have  appropriate  exercises. 
Bowling  is  good  for  the  reins;  shooting,  for 
the  lungs  and  breast;  gentle  walking  for  the 
stomach;  riding  for  the  head;  and  the  like. 
So  if  a  man ’s  wit  be  wandering,  let  him  study 
the  mathematics:  for  in  demonstrations,  his 
wit  be  called  away  never  so  little,  he  must 
begin  again.  If  his  wit  be  not  apt  to  dis¬ 
tinguish,  or  find  differences,  let  him  study  the 
schoolmen;2  for  they  are  “cymini  sectores.”3 
If  he  be  not  apt  to  beat  over  matters  and  to 
call  up  one  thing  to  prove  and  illustrate  an¬ 
other,  let  him  study  the  lawyer’s  cases:  so 
every  defect  of  the  mind  may  have  a  special 
receipt. 

While  we  see  in  the  preceding  examples  that 
truths  are  illustrated  and  made  more  effective  by 
the  use  of  allusions  and  other  figurative  expres¬ 
sions,  yet  those  figures  have  not  been  so  beautiful 
as  they  have  been  clear  and  strong.  Bacon’s 
manifest  intent  is  to  present  truth  in  the  clearest 
and  most  effective  manner,  and  that  means  di¬ 
rectness  and  simplicity  of  style. 

2.  The  philosophers  and  divines  of  the  Middle  Ages  who  gave  much 
of  their  time  to  fine  distinctions  in  abstract  speculations. 

**  He  could  distinguish  and  divide  a  hair  ’  twixt  south  and  southwest 
side.” 

3.  We  use  the  phrase  “  hair-splitting.” 
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Charles  2Lamb 

1775-1834 

The  essays  of  Charles  Lamb  are  different  in 
character  from  any  others  afforded  in  the  range  of 
English  literature,  and  one  appreciates  more  thor¬ 
oughly  the  striking  personality  that  is  always  ap¬ 
parent  in  them  if  he  knows  the  pathetic  story  of 
the  author’s  life.  De  Quincey  says,  “The  sylla¬ 
bles  lurk  up  and  down  the  writings  of  Charles 
Lamb  which  decipher  his  eccentric  nature.  His 
character  lies  there  dispersed  in  anagrams.” 

He  was  a  junior  clerk  in  a  government  office, 
and  barely  twenty  years  of  age  when  his  sister 
Mary  was  one  day,  just  before  their  dinner  hour, 
seized  with  a  sudden  fit  of  insanity.  She  ran 
about  the  room  throwing  the  forks  and,  seizing 
a  case  knife,  stabbed  her  mother,  who  died  in¬ 
stantly.  Charles  Lamb  was  just  in  time  to  wrench 
the  knife  away  and  save  the  life  of  his  father,  who 
had  been  wounded  in  the  head  by  one  of  the  flying 
forks.  Mary  was  sent  to  the  asylum  where  she 
soon  recovered  and  fully  understood  what  she  had 
done.  Lamb  asked  that  she  might  be  given  him 
to  care  for,  and  after  much  persuasion  this  request 
was  granted  and  for  nearly  forty  years  they  lived 
together.  His  love  for  her  is  best  expressed  in  his 
own  language:  “I  am  a  fool  bereft  of  her  co¬ 
operation.  I  am  used  to  look  up  to  her  in  the 
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worst  and  biggest  perplexities.  To  say  all  that  I 
find  her  would  be  more  than  I  think  anybody 
could  possibly  understand.  She  is  older,  wiser, 
and  better  than  I  am,  and  all  my  wretched  imper¬ 
fections  I  cover  to  myself  by  resolutely  thinking 
on  her  goodness.  She  would  share  life  and  death 
with  me.”  This  was  written  while  she  was  suffer¬ 
ing  from  one  of  those  wild  attacks  which  recurred 
at  frequent  intervals. 

There  is  no  more  pathetic  picture  than  that  of 
Charles  and  Mary  Lamb  going  about  in  their 
everyday  occupation  with  this  terrible  specter 
haunting  them.  She  learned  to  recognize  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  her  attacks,  and  was  often  seen  with 
her  brother  going  toward  the  asylum  for  tempo¬ 
rary  refuge.  She  was  so  violent  that  they  carried 
with  them  a  strait- jacket  in  which  she  could  be 
placed  for  self-protection.  But  in  spite  of  all 
this  she  worked  with  him  and  aided  materially 
in  writing  those  Tales  from  Shakespeare  which  are 
as  popular  to-day  as  when  they  were  written. 
De  Quincey  says,  “The  whole  range  of  history 
scarcely  presents  a  more  affecting  spectacle  of 
perpetual  sorrow,  humiliation  or  conflict,  and  one 
that  was  supported  to  the  end, —  that  is,  for 
forty  years,  with  more  resignation  and  with  more 
absolute  victory.” 

In  personal  appearance  Lamb  was  somewhat 
peculiar.  He  usually  dressed  in  a  black  suit  with 
knickerbockers,  black  gaiters,  rustic  and  old' 
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fashioned,  but  always  neat  and  well  brushed.  His 
body  was  small  and  spare,  resting  on  two  “imma¬ 
terial  legs,”  as  Thomas  Hood  called  them.  His 
head  was  large  and  his  face  full  of  many  lines, 
intelligent  and  expressive.  He  had  a  hooked  nose, 
a  decided  mouth,  always  wearing  a  quaint  and 
quizzical  expression;  but  the  strongest  feature  was 
his  eyes,  turning,  glittering  as  though  they  “would 
pick  up  pins  and  needles.” 

“Lamb’s  character  is  a  sacred  one  with  me. 
No  associations  that  he  may  form  can  hurt  the 
purity  of  his  mind.  .  .  .  Nothing  ever  left  a  stain 
on  that  gentle  creature’s  mind.  ...  All  things  are 
shadows  to  him  except  those  which  move  his  convic¬ 
tions,”  is  the  estimate  of  Coleridge,  his  life-long 
friend.  Though  twice  Lamb  speaks  somewhat  slight¬ 
ingly  of  Coleridge  saying  that  he  was  “an  archangel 
a  little  damaged,  ”  and  later,  ‘  ‘  bless  you,  old  sophist, 
who  next  to  human  nature  taught  me  all  the  cor¬ 
ruption  I  was  capable  of  knowing,”  yet  Lamb  seems 
never  to  have  recovered  from  the  blow  he  felt  in 
the  death  of  his  friend.  He  says:  “Since  I  feel 
how  great  a  part  he  was  of  me  his  great  and  dear 
spirit  haunts  me.  I  can  not  think  a  thought,  I 
can  not  make  a  criticism  on  men  or  books  without 
an  ineffectual  turning  and  reference  to  him.  .  .  . 
He  was  my  fifty  years  old  friend  without  a  dissen¬ 
sion.  I  seem  to  love  the  house  he  died  at  more 
passionately  than  when  he  died.  .  .  .  What  was 
his  mansion  is  consecrated  to  me  a  chapel.” 
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Lamb  was  a  very  witty  and  entertaining  talker 
and  the  wretched  stammering  to  which  he  was 
subject  seemed  only  to  add  to  the  quaintness  of 
his  remarks.  A  lady  after  expressing  her  rap¬ 
turous  love  for  her  children  turned  enthusiastically 
to  Lamb  and  asked,  “And  how  do  you  like  babies, 
Mr.  Lamb?”  “Bu-bu-boiled,  ma’am!”  was  his 
humorous  answer.  Hood  says,  “A  clever  fellow 
certainly,  but  full  of  villainous  and  abortive  puns 
which  he  miscarries  every  minute.”  “The  best 
acid  is  aciduity ”  is  one  of  his  noted  puns.  “No 
work  is  worse  than  overwork.  The  mind  preys  on 
itself,”  he  said  at  one  time.  And  again,  “Vol¬ 
taire  was  a  very  good  Jesus  Christ  —  for  the 
French.”  To  a  man  with  dirty  hands,  “  Oh,  Mar¬ 
tin!  if  dirt  were  trumps  what  a  hand  you’d  hold  !  ” 
“Through  the  cloudy  medium  of  language 
which  always  hangs  as  a  curtain  between  reader 
and  author  we  see  glimpses  of  the  real  man,  his 
shape  and  color,  even  his  gait  and  manner.  He 
takes  the  reader  by  the  button  as  he  would  his 
friend  and  pours  out  upon  him  a  current  of  de¬ 
lightful  humor  and  fine  mental  oddities  almost  too 
delicate  to  be  seen  by  vulgar  eye.  .  .  .  He  in  truth 
seems  to  be  only  thinking  aloud,  and  we  are  behind 
the  tapestry  listening.”  This  characterization 
taken  from  Fitzgerald  indicates  perfectly  the 
familiar  and  charming  style  of  the  essays  from 
which  have  been  selected  typical  and  most  enter¬ 
taining  examples. 
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In  1825  Lamb  retired  from  his  clerkship  in  the 
India  House,  on  account  of  failing  health,  and 
received  thereafter  from  the  British  government  a 
pension  of  £44 1  a  year.  Lamb  removed  to  En¬ 
field  and  finally  to  Edmonton,  where  he  lived  until 
his  death. 

The  increasing  frequency  of  Mary’s  attacks  of 
insanity,  the  separation  from'  his  friends,  and 
particularly  the  death  of  Coleridge,  in  1834,  all 
combined  to  make  more  melancholy  and  sad  the 
home  life  of  the  broken  poet.  It  was  only  a  few 
months  after  the  death  of  Coleridge  that  Lamb  met 
with  a  slight  accident  while  he  was  walking.  He 
fell  ill  from  the  effects  of  this  and  passed  intc 
unconsciousness  before  his  most  intimate  friends 
could  reach  him.  He  died  on  the  twenty-seventh 
of  December,  breathing  the  names  of  those  friends 
to  whom  his  whole  life  had  been  devoted. 

Mary  lived  thirteen  years  after  her  brother’s 
death,  and  during  that  time  was  cared  for  by  the 
friends  of  Lamb. 

Charles  Lamb  lies  buried  in  the  churchyard  at 
Edmonton,  where  he  had  told  his  sister  he  wished 
to  be  laid.  On  his  tombstone  is  the  following 
epitaph  : 

"  Farewell,  dear  friend  ? — that  smile,  that  harmless 
mirth, 

No  more  shall  gladden  our  domestic  hearth  ; 

That  rising  tear,  with  pain  forbid  to  flow — 

Better  than  words— no  more  assuage  our  woe. 
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That  hand  outstretch’d  from  small  but  well-earned  store 
Yield  succor  to  the  destitute  no  more. 

Yet  art  thou  not  all  lost.  Through  many  an  age, 

With  sterling  sense  and  humour,  shall  thy  page 
Win  many  an  English  bosom,  pleased  to  see 
That  old  and  happier  vein  revived  in  thee. 

This  for  our  earth  ;  and  if  with  friends  we  share 
Our  joys  in  heaven  we  hope  to  meet  thee  there.” 

Lamb’s  Essays  were  written  under  the  pen  name 
of  Elia,  and  the  selections  given  here  should  now 
attract  you.  Find  wit  and  humor,  beauty  in 
thought  and  in  execution,  sympathetic  interest  and 
other  marks  of  emotional  strength.  Read  the 
essays  more  than  once,  for  much  of  their  beauty 
is  so  delicate  and  elusive  that  no  one  can  appre¬ 
ciate  it  as  he  reads  them  the  first  time.  Each  essay 
is  a  gem  that  will  repay  close  study  and  many  a 
subsequent  hasty  glance. 
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Children  love  to  listen  to  stories  about  their 
elders  when  they  were  children;  to  stretch 
their  imagination  to  the  conception  of  a  tra¬ 
ditionary  great-uncle,  or  grandame,  whom  they 
never  saw.  It  was  in  this  spirit  that  my  little 
ones  crept  about  me  the  other  evening  to  hear 
about  their  great-grandmother  Field,1  who 
lived  in  a  great  house  in  Norfolk  (a  hun¬ 
dred  times  bigger  than  that  in  which  they 
and  papa  lived)  which  had  been  the  scene 
—  so  at  least  it  was  generally  believed  in  that 
part  of  the  country  —  of  the  tragic  incidents 
which  they  had  lately  become  familiar  with 
from  the  ballad  of  the  Children  in  the 
Wood.  Certain  it  is  that  the  whole  story  of 
the  children  and  their  cruel  uncle  was  to  be 
seen  fairly  carved  out  in  wood  upon  the  chim¬ 
ney-piece  of  the  great  hall,2  the  whole  story 
down  to  the  Robin  Redbreast;  till  a  foolish 
rich  person  pulled  it  down  to  set  up  a  marble 

1.  Lamb’s  grandmother,  Mary  Field,  was  for  a  long  time  housekeeper 
in  one  of  the  great  English  country  houses  but  not  in  the  county  alluded 
to  in  the  text.  It  is  not  known  how  much  of  the  allusion  to  the  chimney- 
piece  of  this  house  is  pure  fancy. 

2.  One  of  Lamb’s  fancies  — the  real  chimney-carving  represented 
stag  and  boar  hunts. 
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one  of  modern  invention  in  its  stead,  with  no 
story  upon  it.  Here  Alice  put  out  one  of  her 
dear  mother’s  looks,  too  tender  to  be  called 
upbraiding.  Then  I  went  on  to  say,  how  reli¬ 
gious  and  how  good  their  great-grandmother 
Field  was,  how  beloved  and  respected  by 
everybody,  though  she  was  not  indeed  the 
mistress  of  this  great  house,  but  had  only  the 
charge  of  it  (and  yet  in  some  respects  she 
might  be  said  to  be  the  mistress  of  it  too)  com¬ 
mitted  to  her  by  the  owner,  who  preferred  liv¬ 
ing  in  a  newer  and  more  fashionable  mansion 
which  he  had  purchased  somewhere  in  the 
adjoining  county;  but  still  she  lived  in  it  in 
a  manner  as  if  it  had  been  her  own,  and  kept 
up  the  dignity  of  the  great  house  in  a  sort 
while  she  lived,  which  afterwards  came  to  de¬ 
cay,  and  was  nearly  pulled  down,  and  all  its 
old  ornaments  stripped  and  carried  away  to 
the  owner’s  other  house,  where  they  were  set 
up,  and  looked  as  awkward  as  if  some  one 
were  to  carry  away  the  old  tombs  they  had 
seen  lately  at  the  Abbey,3  and  stick  them  up 
in  Lady’s  C.  ’s  tawdry  gilt  drawing  room.  Here 
John  smiled,  as  much  as  to  say,  “that  would 
be  foolish  indeed.”  And  then  I  told  how, 
when  she  came  to  die,  her  funeral  was  at- 


3.  Westminster  Abbey. 
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tended  by  a  concourse  of  all  the  poor,  and 
some  of  the  gentry  too,  of  the  neighborhood 
for  many  miles  around,  to  show  their  respect 
for  her  memory,  because  she  had  been  such  a 
good  and  religious  woman;  so  good  indeed  that 
she  knew  all  the  Psaltery  by  heart,  ay,  and  a 
great  part  of  the  Testament  besides.  Here  lit¬ 
tle  Alice  spread  her  hands.  Then  I  told  what  a 
tall,  upright,  gracious  person  their  great-grand¬ 
mother  Field  once  was;  and  how  in  her  youth 
she  was  esteemed  the  best  dancer, — here 
Alice ’s  little  right  foot  played  an  involuntary 
movement,  till,  upon  my  looking  grave,  it  de¬ 
sisted, — the  best  dancer,  I  was  saying,  in  the 
country,  till  a  cruel  disease,  called  a  cancer, 
came,  and  bowed  her  down  with  pain;  but  it 
could  never  bend  her  good  spirits,  or  make 
them  stoop,  but  they  were  still  upright,  be¬ 
cause  she  was  so  good  and  religious.  Then  I 
told  how  she  was  used  to  sleep  by  herself  in  a 
lone  chamber  of  the  great  lone  house;  and  how 
she  believed  that  an  apparition  of  two  infants 
was  to  be  seen  at  midnight  gliding  up  and  down 
the  great  staircase  near  where  she  slept,  but  she 
said  “  those  innocents  would  do  her  no  harm;” 
and  how  frightened  I  used  to  be,  though  in  those 
days  I  had  my  maid  to  sleep  with  me,  because 
I  was  never  half  so  good  or  religious  as  she, — 
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and  yet  I  never  saw  the  infants.  Here  John  ex¬ 
panded  all  his  eyebrows  and  tried  to  look  cour¬ 
ageous.  Then  I  told  how  good  she  was  to  all  her 
grandchildren,  having  us  to  the  great  house  in 
the  holidays,  where  I  in  particular  used  to  spend 
many  hours  by  myself,  in  gazing  upon  the  old 
busts  of  the  twelve  Caesars,  that  had  been  Em¬ 
perors  of  Rome,  till  the  old  marble  heads  would 
seem  to  live  again,  or  I  to  be  turned  into  marble 
with  them ;  how  I  never  could  be  tired  with 
roaming  about  that  huge  mansion,  with  its  vast 
empty  rooms,  with  their  worn-out  hangings, 
fluttering  tapestry,  and  carved  oaken  panels, 
with  the  gildingalmost  rubbed  out, — sometimes 
in  the  spacious  old-fashioned  gardens,  which  I 
had  almost  to  myself,  unless  when  now  and  then 
a  solitary  gardening  man  would  cross  me, — and 
how  the  nectarines  and  peaches  hung  upon  the 
walls,  without  my  ever  offering  to  pluck  them, 
because  they  were  forbidden  fruit,  unless  now 
and  then, — and  because  I  had  more  pleasure  in 
strolling  about  among  the  old  melancholy-look¬ 
ing  yew-trees,  or  the  firs,  and  picking  up  the  red 
berries,  and  the  fir-apples,  which  were  good  for 
nothing  but  to  look  at, — or  in  lying  about  upon 
the  fresh  grass  with  all  the  fine  garden  smells 
around  me, — or  basking  in  the  orangery,  till  I 
could  almost  fancy  myself  ripening  too  along 
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with  the  oranges  and  the  limes  in  that  grateful 
warmth,  —  or  in  watching  the  dace  that  darted 
to  and  from  the  fish-pond,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
garden v  with  here  and  there  a  great  sulky  pike 
hanging  midway  down  the  water  in  silent  state, 
as  if  it  mocked  at  their  impertinent  friskings; — I 
had  more  pleasure  in  these  busy-idle  diversions 
than  in  all  the  sweet  flavors  of  peaches,  necta¬ 
rines,  oranges,  and  such-like  common  baits  of 
children.  Here  John  slyly  deposited  back  upon 
the  plate  a  bunch  of  grapes,  which,  not  un¬ 
observed  by  Alice,  he  had  meditated  dividing 
with  her,  and  both  seemed  willing  to  relinquish 
them  for  the  present  as  irrelevant.  Then,  in 
somewhat  a  more  heightened  tone,  I  told  how, 
though  their  great-grandmother  Field  loved  all 
her  grandchildren,  yet  in  an  especial  manner  she 

might  be  said  to  love  their  uncle,  JohnL - ,4 

because  he  was  so  handsome  and  spirited  a 
youth,  and  a  king  to  the  rest  of  us;  and,  instead 
of  moping  about  in  solitary  corners,  like  some 
of  us,  he  would  mount  the  most  mettlesome 
horse  he  could  get,  when  but  an  imp  no  bigger 
than  themselves,  and  make  it  carry  him  half  over 
the  county  in  a  morning,  and  join  the  hunters 


4.  Lamb’s  brother  John  —  twelve  years  his  senior.  John  was  rather  a 
lazy,  selfish  fellow  —  at  least  he  never  gave  up  his  own  pleasures  and  com¬ 
forts  to  assist  his  family  even  in  their  gravest  need.' 
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when  there  were  any  out, — and  yet  he  loved  the 
old  great  house  and  gardens  too,  but  had  too 
much  spirit  to  be  always  pent  up  within  their 
boundaries, — and  how  their  uncle  grew  up  to 
man’s  estate  as  brave  as  he  was  handsome,  to  the 
admiration  of  everybody,  but  of  their  great¬ 
grandmother  Field  most  especially ;  and  how  he 
used  to  carry  me  upon  his  back  when  I  was  a 
lame-footed  boy  —  for  he  was  a  good  bit  older 
than  I  —  many  a  mile  when  I  could  not  walk 
for  pain; — and  how  in  after  life  he  became 
lame-footed  too,  and  I  did  not  always  (I  fear) 
make  allowances  enough  for  him  when  he  was 
impatient  and  in  pain,  nor  remember  suffi¬ 
ciently  how  considerate  he  had  been  to  me 
when  I  was  lame-footed;  and  how  when  he 
died,5  though  he  had  not  been  dead  an  hour, 
it  seemed  as  if  he  had  died  a  great  while  ago, 
such  a  distance  there  is  betwixt  life  and  death; 
and  how  I  bore  his  death,  as  I  thought 
pretty  well  at  first,  but  afterwards  it  haunted 
and  haunted  me;  and  though  I  did  not 
cry  or  take  it  to  heart  as  some  do,  and  as 
I  think  he  would  have  done  if  I  had  died,  yet 
I  missed  him  all  day  long,  and  knew  not 
till  then  how  much  I  had  loved  him.  I  missed 
his  kindness,  and  I  missed  his  crossness,  and 

5.  John  Lamb  died  just  before  this  essay  was  written. 
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wished  him  to  be  alive  again,  to  be  quarreling 
with  him  (for  we  quarreled  sometimes),  rather 
than  not  have  him  again,  and  was  as  uneasy 
without  him,  as  he  their  poor  uncle  must  have 
been  when  the  doctor  took  off  his  limb.  Here 
the  children  fell  a-crying,  and  asked  if  their 
little  mourning  which  they  had  on  was  not  for 
Uncle  John,  and  they  looked  up,  and  prayed 
me  not  to  go  on  about  their  uncle,  but  to  tell 
them  some  stories  about  their  pretty  dead 
mother.  Then  I  told  how,  for  seven  long 
years,  in  hope  sometimes,  sometimes  in  de¬ 
spair,  yet  persisting  ever,  I  courted  the  fair 
Alice  W — n;6  and,  as  much  as  children  could 
understand,  I  explained  to  them  what  coy¬ 
ness,  and  difficulty,  and  denial  meant  in  maid¬ 
ens, —  when  suddenly  turning  to  Alice,  the 
soul  of  the  first  Alice  looked  out  at  her  eyes 
with  such  a  reality  of  representment,  that  I 
became  in  doubt  which  of  them  stood  before 
me,  or  whose  that  bright  hair  was;  and  while 
I  stood  gazing,  both  the  children  gradually 
grew  fainter  to  my  view,  receding,  and  still 
receding,  till  nothing  at  last  but  two  mournful 
features  were  seen  in  the  uttermost  distance, 


6.  It  is  not  known  positively  whether  Alice  Warren  was  a  real  or  an 
imaginary  character.  It  is  related  that  Lamb  gave  up  an  early  and  ardent 
attachment  in  order  to  devote  himself  to  his  sister. 
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which,  without  speech,  strangely  impressed 
upon  me  the  effects  of  speech:  “We  are  not 
of  Alice,  nor  of  thee,  nor  are  we  children  at 
all.  The  children  of  Alice  call  Bartrum 
father.  We  are  nothing;  less  than  nothing, 
and  dreams.  We  are  only  what  might  have 
been,  and  must  wait  upon  the  tedious  shores 
of  Lethe  millions  of  ages  before  we  have 

existence,  and  a  name;” - and  immediately 

awaking,  I  found  myself  quietly  seated  in  my 
bachelor  armchair,  where  I  had  fallen  asleep, 
with  the  faithful  Bridget7  unchanged  by  my 
side, —  but  John  L.  (or  James  Elia)  was  gone 
forever. 

7.  Bridget  Elia  is  his  sister,  Mary  Lamb. 
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To  this  essay  there  is  a  brief  introduction  in 
which  Lamb  tells  what  children  enjoy  and  informs 
us  that  his  have  gathered  about  him  to  hear  a 
story  of  his  own  boyhood. 

By  a  skillful  touch  he  associates  the  story  with 
the  thoughts  of  his  children.  They  have  been 
reading  Babes  in  the  Wood  and  so  he  imagines 
the  incidents  of  that  story  carved  on  the  chimney- 
piece  in  the  old  mansion  and  with  this  as  a  start¬ 
ing  point  he  rambles  on  in  a  most  delightful  way 
all  in  keeping  with  the  peculiar  traits  of  his  own 
disposition,  bringing  in  his  grandmother,  her 
charming  character  and  great  popularity,  her 
bravery  and  his  own  timidity,  her  love  for  chil¬ 
dren  and  his  own  pleasures  in  the  galleries,  rooms 
and  gardens  of  the  great  house.  Then  he  intro¬ 
duces  his  brother  as  the  prime  favorite  of  his  grand¬ 
mother,  pays  tribute  to  the  good  qualities  of  John 
Lamb  and  mourns  his  death,  so  recent  that  he  is 
unaccustomed  to  the  loss.  The  story  is  now  too 
mournful  and  the  tale  shifts  to  that  of  his  own 
devotion  to  the  mother  of  the  children  which  in 
its  turn  gives  way  to  the  stern  reality  of  his 
brother's  death.  This  is  the  fitting  conclusion  to 
the  touching  revery. 

But  this  essay  contains  much  more  than  the 
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bare  thought  just  given  above.  It  is  full  of 
beauty  and  emotion,  two  characteristics  not  at 
all  prominent  in  anything  seen  from  Bacon’s  pen, 
and  it  creates  a  living  human  interest  in  the 
children. 

The  first  sentence  tells  us  that  here  is  a  sketch 
in  which  our  imagination  can  have  full  play.  We 
will  be  like  children  ourselves  and  see  the  father 
by  his  fireside,  the  boy  and  girl  leaning  tenderly 
on  the  arm  of  his  chair.  As  the  sketch  progresses 
the  children  show  little  traits  of  character  that 
make  them  very  real  to  us.  Alice  puts  on  a  look 
of  tender  reproach  when  the  fine  old  mantel  is 
torn  down,  a  look  borrowed  from  her  mother 
whom  we  now  know  to  be  gone.  When  she  is 
told  how  rich  her  grandmother  was  in  Bible  lore 
Alice  “spread  her  hands.”  What  does  this  little 
gesture  mean  ?  Does  she  hold  them  aloft  and 
spread  them  in  amazement  at  the  extent  of  the 
knowledge  or  does  she  spread  them  on  her  lap  in  a 
self-satisfied  way  because  she  herself  knows  nearly 
as  much  ?  Alice  taps  her  foot  gently  when  the 
dancing  is  described  and  we  feel  her  childish  love 
of  life  and  action.  She  is  willing  to  share  the 
grapes  with  John  though  she  would  never  have 
dreamed  of  taking  them  herself.  She  weeps  for 
the  dead  uncle  and  when  she  hears  the  story  -of 
her  father’s  love  she  becomes  so  much  a  woman  and 
so  much  like  her  dead  mother  that  the  dreamer 
is  confused.  She  is  essentially  feminine,  a 
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woman  in  miniature  as  real  and  living  as  though 
Lamb  had  taken  pages  to  describe  what  his  magic 
shows  in  so  few  simple  statements.  But  John  is 
as  perfect  a  boy  as  Alice  is  a  girl  and  his  picture 
has  required  no  more  strokes  of  the  pen.  He 
condemns  as  foolish  the  moving  of  the  chimney- 
piece,  he  tries  to  look  courageous  when  the  ghosts 
are  mentioned,  he  slyly  puts  back  the  grapes 
when  he  learns  that  they  are  common  baits  for 
children,  and  he  joins  Alice  in  her  sorrow  for  the 
dear  uncle.  How  little  is  said,  how  much  sug¬ 
gested  !  If  in  this  essay  one  read  for  the  thought 
alone,  how  much  would  be  lost  to  him  !  It  is  high 
art  indeed  when  a  writer  can  weave  in  skillfully 
the  threads  that  make  so  vivid  a  part  of  the  com¬ 
pleted  piece. 

Till  the  last  paragraph  there  is  nothing  to  make 
us  question  the  reality  of  the  scene  but  the  one 
word  in  the  title.  Then  how  gracefully  the  an¬ 
nouncement  is  made,  how  beautifully  the  whole 
scene  changes  as  the  children  fade  from  sight, 
leaving  their  last  pathetic  message,  and  he  finds 
himself  again  the  bachelor  sitting  there  with  his 
sister,  Mary  Lamb,  for  whose  sake  he  has,  per¬ 
haps,  forever  given  up  the  possibility  of  home  and 
family.  A  more  beautiful  sketch  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  and  a  more  delicately  sympathetic  style 
is  not  easily  found. 

Consider,  too,  the  play  of  emotions  shown  in 
the  sketch,  which  shows  that  the  essay  is  to  prose 
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what  the  lyric  is  to  poetry.  This  is  a  lyric  of 
love, —  love  of  a  father  for  his  children,  of  chil¬ 
dren  for  father ;  strong,  manly,  brotherly  love;  the 
absorbing,  the  eternal  passion  of  a  man  for  his 
wife,  and  underlying  it  all,  as  we  know  from  the 
author’s  life,  the  passionate  life-long  devotion  of 
a  brother  for  a  sister. 
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B  dissertation  upon  IRoast  ©ig 


Mankind,  says  a  Chinese  manuscript,  which 
my  friend  M.  was  obliging  enough  to  read  and 
explain  to  me,  for  the  first  seventy  thousand 
ages  ate  their  meat  raw,  clawing  or  biting  it 
from  the  living  animal,  just  as  they  do  in 
Abyssinia  to  this  day.  This  period  is  not 
obscurely  hinted  at  by  their  great  Confucius  in 
the  second  chapter  of  his  Mundane  Mutations, 
where  he  designates  a  kind  of  golden  age  by 
the  term  Cho-fang,  literally  the  Cook’s  Holi¬ 
day.  The  manuscript  goes  on  to  say,  that 
the  art  of  roasting,  or  rather  broiling  (which 
I  take  to  be  the  elder  brother),  was  acciden- 
tally  discovered  in  the  manner  following:  The 
swineherd,  Ho-ti,  having  gone  out  into  the 
woods  one  morning,  as  his  manner  was,  to 
collect  mast  for  his  hogs,  left  his  cottage  in 
the  care  of  his  eldest  son,  Bo-bo,  a  great  lub¬ 
berly  boy,  who  being  fond  of  playing  with  fire, 
as  younkers  of  his  age  commonly  are,  let  some 

Note. —  A  friend  who  had  traveled  extensively  in  China  and  Thibet 
told  Lamb  this  story  of  the  origin  of  cooking.  We  do  not  know  that  the 
friend  found  the  story  current  in  China  but  we  are  certain  that  it  is 
found  in  very  old  writings.  Of  course  the  quaint,  fanciful  form  of  the 
story  is  Lamb’s  own. 
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sparks  escape  into  a  bundle  of  straw,  which 
kindling  quickly,  spread  the  conflagration  over 
every  part  of  their  poor  mansion,  till  it  was 
reduced  to  ashes.  Together  with  the  cottage 
(a  sorry  antediluvian  makeshift  of  a  building, 
you  may  think  it),  what  was  of  much  more 
importance,  a  fine  litter  of  new-farrowed  pigs, 
not  less  than  nine  in  number,  perished.  China 
pigs  have  been  esteemed  a  luxury  all  over  the 
East,  from  the  remotest  period  that  we  read 
of.  Bo-bo  was  in  the  utmost  consternation, 
as  you  may  think,  not  so  much  for  the  sake 
of  the  tenement,  which  his  father  and  he 
could  easily  build  up  again  with  a  few  dry 
branches,  and  the  labor  of  an  hour  or  two,  at 
any  time,  as  for  the  loss  of  the  pigs.  While 
he  was  thinking  what  he  should  say  to  his 
father,  and  wringing  his  hands  over  the  smok¬ 
ing  remnants  of  one  of  those  untimely  suffer¬ 
ers,  an  odor  assailed  his  nostrils,  unlike  any 
scent  which  he  had  before  experienced.  What 
could  it  proceed  from? — not  from  the  burnt 
cottage, —  he  had  smelt  that  smell  before, — in¬ 
deed  this  was  by  no  means  the  first  accident  of 
the  kind  which  had  occurred  through  the  neg¬ 
ligence  of  this  unlucky  young  firebrand.  Much 
less  did  it  resemble  that  of  any  known  herb, 
weed,  or  flower.  A  premonitory  moistening 
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at  the  same  time  overflowed  his  nether  lip. 
He  knew  not  what  to  think.  He  next  stooped 
down  to  feel  the  pig,  if  there  were  any  signs  of 
life  in  it.  He  burnt  his  fingers,  and  to  cool 
them  he  applied  them  in  his  booby  fashion 
to  his  mouth.  Some  of  the  crumbs  of  the 
scorched  skin  had  come  away  with  his  fin¬ 
gers,  and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  (in  the 
world’s  life  indeed,  for  before  him  no  man 
had  known  it)  he  tasted  —  crackling  !  Again 
he  felt  and  fumbled  at  the  pig.  It  did  not 
burn  him  so  much  now,  still  he  licked  his  fin¬ 
gers  from  a  sort  of  habit.  The  truth  at  length 
broke  into  his  slow  understanding*  that  it  was 
the  pig  that  smelt  so,  and  the  pig  that  tasted 
so  delicious;  and  surrendering  himself  up  to 
the  new-born  pleasure,  he  fell  to  tearing  up 
whole  handfuls  of  the  scorched  skin  with  the 
flesh  next  it,  and  was  cramming  it  down  his 
throat  in  his  beastly  fashion,  when  his  sire 
entered  amid  the  smoking  rafters,  armed  with 
retributory  cudgel,  and  finding  how  affairs 
stood,  began  to  rain  blows  upon  the  young 
rogue’s  shoulders,  as  thick  as  hailstones,  which 
Bo-bo  heeded  not  any  more  than  if  they  had 
been  flies.  The  tickling  pleasure,  which  he 
experienced  in  his  lower  regions,  had  rendered 
him  quite  callous  to  any  inconveniences  he 
6  9 
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might  feel  in  those  remote  quarters.  His 
father  might  lay  on,  but  he  could  not  beat 
him  from  his  pig,  till  he  had  fairly  made  an 
end  of  it,  when,  becoming  a  little  more  sensi¬ 
ble  of  his  situation,  something  like  the  follow¬ 
ing  dialogue  ensued : 

“  You  graceless  whelp,  what  have  you  got 
there  devouring?  Is  it  not  enough  that  you 
have  burnt  me  down  three  houses  with  your 
dog’s  tricks,  and  be  hanged  to  you  !  but  you 
must  be  eating  fire,  and  I  know  not  what ; 
what  have  you  got  there,  I  say  ?  ” 

*  ‘  O  father,  the  pig,  the  pig  !  do  come  and 
taste  how  nice  the  burnt  pig  eats.” 

The  ears  of  Ho-ti  tingled  with  horror.  He 
cursed  his  son,  and  he  cursed  himself  that 
ever  he  should  beget  a  son  that  should  eat 
burnt  pig. 

Bo-bo,  whose  scent  was  wonderfully  sharp¬ 
ened  since  morning,  soon  raked  out  another 
pig,  and  fairly  rending  it  asunder,  thrust  the 
lesser  half  by  main  force  into  the  fists  of  Ho-ti, 
still  shouting,  “Eat,  eat,  eat  the  burnt  pig, 
father,  only  taste;  O  Lord  1”  —  with  such-like 
barbarous  ejaculations,  cramming  all  the  while 
as  if  he  would  choke. 

Ho-ti  trembled  in  every  joint  while  he 
grasped  the  abominable  thing,  wavering  whether 
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he  should  not  put  his  son  to  death  for  an 
unnatural  young  monster,  when  the  crackling 
scorching  his  fingers,  as  it  had  done  his  son ’s 
and  applying  the  same  remedy  to  them,  he 
in  his  turn  tasted  some  of  its  flavor,  which, 
make  what  sour  mouths  he  would  for  a  pre¬ 
tense,  proved  not  altogether  displeasing  to 
him.  In  conclusion  ( for  the  manuscript  here 
is  a  little  tedious )  both  father  and  son  fairly 
sat  down  to  the  mess  and  never  left  off  until 
they  had  dispatched  all  that  remained  of  the 
litter. 

Bo-bo  was  strictly  enjoined  not  to  let  the 
secret  escape,  for  the  neighbors  would  cer¬ 
tainly  have  stoned  them  for  a  couple  of  abom¬ 
inable  wretches,  who  could  think  of  improving 
upon  the  good  meat  which  God  had  sent  them. 
Nevertheless,  strange  stories  got  about.  It 
was  observed  that  Ho-ti’s  cottage  was  burnt 
down  now  more  frequently  than  ever.  Noth¬ 
ing  but  fires  from  this  time  forward.  Some 
would  break  out  in  broad  day,  others  in  the 
night  time.  As  often  as  the  sow  farrowed, 
so  sure  was  the  house  of  Ho-ti  to  be  in  s 
blaze;  and  Ho-ti  himself,  which  was  the  more 
remarkable,  instead  of  chastising  his  son, 
seemed  to  grow  more  indulgent  to  him  than 
ever.  At  length  they  were  watched,  the  ter- 
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rible  mystery  discovered,  and  father  and  son 
summoned  to  take  their  trial  at  Pekin,  then 
an  inconsiderable  assize  town.  Evidence  was 
given,  the  obnoxious  food  itself  produced  in 
court,  and  verdict  about  to  be  pronounced, 
when  the  foreman  of  the  jury  begged  that 
some  of  the  burnt  pig,  of  which  the  culprits 
stood  accused,  might  be  handed  into  the  box. 
He  handled  it  and  they  all  handled  it ;  and 
burning  their  fingers,  as  Bo-bo  and  his  father 
had  done  before  them,  and  nature  prompting 
to  each  of  them  the  same  remedy,  against  the 
face  of  all  the  facts,  and  the  clearest  charge 
which  judge  had  ever  given, —  to  the  surprise 
of  the  whole  court,  townsfolk,  strangers, 
reporters,  and  all  present, — without  leaving 
the  box,  or  any  manner  of  consultation  what¬ 
ever,  they  brought  in  a  simultaneous  verdict 
of  Not  Guilty. 

The  judge,  who  was  a  shrewd  fellow, 
winked  at  the  manifest  iniquity  of  the  deci¬ 
sion  ;  and  when  the  court  was  dismissed,  went 
privily,  and  bought  up  all  the  pigs  that  could 
be  had  for  love  or  money.  In  a  few  days  his 
Lordship’s  town-house  was  observed  to  be 
on  fire.  The  thing  took  wing,  and  now  there 
was  nothing  to  be  seen  but  fire  in  every  direc¬ 
tion.  Fuel  and  pigs  grew  enormously  dear  all 
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over  the  district.  The  insurance  offices  one 
and  all  shut  up  shop.  People  built  slighter 
and  slighter  every  day,  until  it  was  feared  that 
the  very  science  of  architecture  would  in  no 
long  time  be  lost  to  the  world.  Thus  this 
custom  of  firing  houses  continued,  till  in  proc¬ 
ess  of  time,  says  my  manuscript,  a  sage  arose, 
like  our  Locke,  who  made  a  discovery,  that 
the  flesh  of  swine,  or  indeed  of  any  other 
animal,  might  be  cooked  ( burnt ,  as  they 
called  it )  without  the  necessity  of  consuming 
a  whole  house  to  dress  it.  Then  first  began 
the  rude  form  of  a  gridiron.  Roasting  by  the 
string  or  spit  came  in  a  century  or  two  later; 
I  forget  in  whose  dynasty.  *  *  *  *  Thus 
do  the  most  useful  arts  make  their  way 
among  mankind. 

Without  placing  too  implicit  faith  in  the 
account  above  given,  it  must  be  agreed,  that 
if  a  worthy  pretext  for  so  dangerous  an  ex¬ 
periment  as  setting  houses  on  fire  ( especially 
in  these  days )  could  be  assigned  in  favor  of 
any  culinary  object,  that  pretext  and  excuse 
might  be  found  in  roast  pig. 

Of  all  the  delicacies  in  the  whole  mundus 
edibilis,1 2  I  will  maintain  it  to  be  the  most 
delicate —  prince ps  obsoniorum* 


1.  Eatable  world. 

2.  Chief  of  viands. 
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I  speak  not  of  your  grown  porkers  —  things 
between  pig  and  pork  —  those  hobbydehoys  — 
but  a  young  and  tender  suckling  —  under  a 
moon  old — guiltless  as  yet  of  the  sty  —  with 
no  original  speck  of  the  amor  immunditiceyz 
the  hereditary  failing  of  the  first  parent,  yet 
manifest — his  voice  as  yet  not  broken,  but 
something  between  a  childish  treble  and  a 
grumble  —  the  mild  forerunner,  or  prcelu - 
diitm 4  of  a  grunt. 

He  must  be  roasted.  I  am  not  ignorant 
that  our  ancestors  ate  them  seethed,  or  boiled, 
—  but  what  a  sacrifice  of  the  exterior  teg¬ 
ument  ! 

There  is  no  flavor  comparable,  I  will  con¬ 
tend,  to  that  of  the  crisp,  tawny,  well-watched, 
not  over-roasted,  crackling ,  as  it  is  well 
called, — the  very  teeth  are  invited  to  their 
share  of  the  pleasure  at  this  banquet  in  over¬ 
coming  the  coy,  brittle  resistance,  —  with  the 
adhesive  oleaginous  —  O  call  it  not  fat !  but 
an  indefinable  sweetness  growing  up  to  it,  — 
the  tender  blossoming  of  fat  —  fat  cropped  in 
the  bud  —  taken  in  the  shoot  —  in  the  first  inno¬ 
cence —  the  cream  and  quintessence  of  the 
child-pig’s  yet  pure  food,  —  the  lean,  no 


3.  Love  of  filth. 

4.  Prelude. 
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lean,  but  a  kind  of  animal  manna,  —  or, 
rather,  fat  and  lean  (if  it  must  be  so)  so 
blended  and  running  into  each  other,  that  both 
together  make  but  one  ambrosian  result,  or 
common  substance. 

Behold  him,  while  he  is  “  doing  ” —  it  seem- 
eth  rather  a  refreshing  warmth,  than  a  scorch¬ 
ing  heat,  that  he  is  so  passive  to.  How 
equably  he  twirleth  round  the  string  !  Now 
he  is  just  done.  To  see  the  extreme  sensibil¬ 
ity  of  that  tender  age  !  he  hath  wept  out  his 
pretty  eyes  —  radiant  jellies  —  shooting  stars. 

See  him  in  the  dish,  his  second  cradle,  how 
meek  he  lieth  ! — wouldst  thou  have  had  this 
innocent  grow  up  to  the  grossness  and  indocil¬ 
ity  which  too  often  accompany  maturer  swine- 
hood?  Ten  to  one  he  would  have  proved  a 
glutton,  a  sloven,  an  obstinate,  disagreeable 
animal — wallowing  in  all  manner  of  filthy  con¬ 
versation, —  from  these  sins  he  is  happily 
snatched  away, — 

Ere  sin  could  blight  or  sorrow  fade, 

Death  came  with  timely  care  — 5 
his  memory  is  odoriferous, —  no  clown  curs- 
eth,  while  his  stomach  half  rejecteth,  the  rank 
bacon, —  no  coal-heaver  bolteth  him  in  reek- 

5.  From  Coleridge’s  Epitaph  on  an  Infant. 
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ing  sausages,  —  he  hath  a  fair  sepulcher  in  the 
grateful  stomach  of  the  judicious  epicure,— 
and  for  such  a  tomb  might  be  content  to  die. 

He  is  the  best  of  sapors.  Pineapple  is  great. 
She  is  indeed  almost  too  transcendent  —  a  de¬ 
light,  if  not  sinful,  yet  so  like  to  sinning  that 
really  a  tender  conscienced  person  would  do 
well  to  pause  —  too  ravishing  for  mortal  taste, 
she  woundeth  and  excoriateth  the  lips  that  ap¬ 
proach  her  —  like  lovers’  kisses,  she  biteth  — 
she  is  a  pleasure  bordering  on  pain  from  the 
fierceness  and  insanity  of  her  relish  —  but  she 
stoppeth  at  the  palate  —  she  meddleth  not  with 
the  appetite  —  and  the  coarsest  hunger  might 
barter  her  consistently  for  a  mutton  chop. 

Pig  —  let  me  speak  his  praise  —  is  no  less 
provocative  of  the  appetite,  than  he  is  satis¬ 
factory  to  the  criticalness  of  the  censorious 
palate.  The  strong  man  may  batten  on  him, 
and  the  weakling  refuseth  not  his  mild  juices. 

Unlike  to  mankind’s  mixed  characters,  a 
bundle  of  virtues  and  vices,  inexplicably  inter¬ 
twisted,  and  not  to  be  unraveled  without  haz¬ 
ard,  he  is  —  good  throughout.  No  part  of  him 
is  better  or  worse  than  another.  He  helpeth, 
as  far  as  his  little  means  extend,  all  around. 
He  is  the  least  envious  of  banquets.  He  is  all 
neighbor’s  fare. 
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I  am  one  of  those,  who  freely  and  ungrudg¬ 
ingly  impart  a  share  of  the  good  things  of  this 
life  which  fall  to  their  lot  (few  as  mine  are  in 
this  kind)  to  a  friend.  I  protest  I  take  as 
great  an  interest  in  my  friend’s  pleasures,  his 
relishes,  and  proper  satisfactions,  as  in  mine 
own.  “  Presents,”  I  often  say,  ‘‘endear  Ab¬ 
sents.”  Hares,  pheasants,  partridges,  snipes, 
barn-door  chickens,  (those  ‘  ‘  tame  villatic 
fowl,”)  capons,  plovers,  brawn,  barrels  of  oys¬ 
ters,  I  dispense  as  freely  as  I  receive  them.  I 
love  to  taste  them,  as  it  were,  upon  the 
tongue  of  my  friend.  But  a  stop  must  be  put 
somewhere.  One  would  not,  like  Lear,  ‘  ‘  give 
everything.”  I  make  my  stand  upon  pig. 
Methinks  it  is  an  ingratitude  to  the  Giver  of 
all  good  flavors,  to  extra-domiciliate,  or  send 
out  of  the  house,  slightingly,  (under  pretext  of 
friendship,  or  I  know  not  what,)  a  blessing  so 
particularly  adapted,  predestined,  I  may  say, 
to  my  individual  palate  —  it  argues  an  insensi¬ 
bility. 

I  remember  a  touch  of  conscience  of  this 
kind  at  school.  My  good  old  aunt,  who  never 
parted  from  me  at  the  end  of  a  holiday  with¬ 
out  stuffing  a  sweetmeat,  or  some  nice  thing, 
into  my  pocket,  had  dismissed  me  one  evening 
with  a  smoking  plum  cake  fresh  from  the 
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oven.  In  my  way  to  school  (it  was  over  Lon¬ 
don  bridge)  a  grayheaded  old  beggar  saluted 
me  (I  have  no  doubt,  at  this  time  of  day,  that 
he  was  a  counterfeit).  I  had  no  pence  to 
console  him  with,  and  in  the  vanity  of  self- 
denial,  and  the  very  coxcombry  of  charity, 
schoolboy-like,  I  made  him  a  present  of — 
the  whole  cake  !  I  walked  on  a  little,  buoyed 
up,  as  one  is  on  such  occasions,  with  a  sweet 
soothing  of  self-satisfaction;  but  before  I  had 
got  to  the  end  of  the  bridge,  my  better  feelings 
returned,  and  I  burst  into  tears,  thinking  how 
ungrateful  I  had  been  to  my  good  aunt,  to  go 
and  give  her  good  gift  away  to  a  stranger  that  I 
had  never  seen  before,  and  who  might  be  a 
bad  man  for  aught  I  knew;  and  then  I  thought 
of  the  pleasure  my  aunt  would  be  taking  in 
thinking  that  I  —  I  myself,  and  not  another — 
would  eat  her  nice  cake, —  and  what  should  I 
say  to  her  the  next  time  I  saw  her, —  how 
naughty  I  was  to  part  with  her  pretty  present! 
—  and  the  odor  of  that  spicy  cake  came  back 
upon  my  recollection,  and  the  pleasure  and 
the  curiosity  I  had  taken  in  seeing  her  make 
it,  and  her  joy  when  she  sent  it  to  the  oven, 
and  how  disappointed  she  would  feel  that  I 
had  never  had  a  bit  of  it  in  my  mouth  at  last, 
— and  I  blamed  my  impertinent  spirit  of  alms- 
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giving,  and  out-of-place  hyprocrisy  of  good¬ 
ness;'  and  above  all  I  wished  never  to  see  the 
face  again  of  that  insidious,  good-for-nothing, 
old  gray  impostor. 

Our  ancestors  were  nice  in  their  method  of 
sacrificing  these  tender  victims.  We  read  of 
pigs  whipped  to  death  with  something  of  a 
shock,  as  we  hear  of  any  other  obsolete  cus¬ 
tom.  The  age  of  discipline  is  gone  by,  or  it 
would  be  curious  to  inquire  (in  a  philosophical 
light  merely)  what  effect  this  process  might 
have  towards  intenerating  and  dulcifying  a 
substance,  naturally  so  mild  and  dulcet  as  the 
flesh  of  young  pigs.  It  looks  like  refining  a 
violet.  Yet  we  should  be  cautious,  while  we 
condemn  the  inhumanity,  how  we  censure  the 
wisdom  of  the  practice.  It  might  impart  a 
gusto. 

I  remember  an  hypothesis,  argued  upon  by 
the  young  students,  when  I- was  at  St.  Omer’s, 
and  maintained  with  much  learning  and  pleas¬ 
antry  on  both  sides,  “Whether,  supposing 
that  the  flavor  of  a  pig  who  obtained  his  death 
by  whipping  (per  flagellationem  extremam ,6) 
superadded  a  pleasure  upon  the  palate  of  a 
man  more  intense  than  any  possible  suffering 
we  can  conceive  in  the  animal,  is  man  justified 


6.  By  a  terrible  beating. 
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in  using  that  method  of  putting  the  animal  to 
death?”  I  forget  the  decision. 

His  sauce  should  be  considered.  Decidedly, 
a  few  bread-crumbs  done  up  with  his  liver  and 
brains,  and  a  dash  of  mild  sage.  But  banish, 
dear  Mrs.  Cook,  I  beseech  you,  the  whole  on¬ 
ion  tribe.  Barbecue  you  whole  hogs  to  your 
palate,  steep  them  in  shalots,  stuff  them  out 
with  plantations  of  the  rank  and  guilty  garlic; 
you  cannot  poison  them,  or  make  them 
stronger  than  they  are, — but  consider,  he  is  a 
weakling  —  a  flower. 


TTbe  praise  of  Chimney  Sweepers 


I  like  to  meet  a  sweep —understand  me — 
not  a  grown  sweeper,  —  old  chimney-sweepers 
are  by  no  means  attractive,  — but  one  of  those 
tender  novices,  blooming  through  their  first 
nigritude,  the  maternal  washings  not  yet 
effaced  from  the  cheek,  —  such  as  come  forth 
with  the  dawn,  or  somewhat  earlier,  with 
their  little  professional  notes  sounding  like  the 
peep  peep  of  a  young  sparrow;  or  liker  to  the 
martin  lark  should  I  pronounce  them,  in  their 
aerial  ascents  not  seldom  anticipating  the  sun¬ 
rise  ? 

I  have  a  kindly  yearning  toward  these  dim 
specks  —  poor  blots  —  innocent  blacknesses  — 

I  reverence  these  young  Africans  of  our 
own  growth  —  these  almost  clergy  imps,  who 
sport  their  cloth 1  without  assumption  ;  and 
from  their  little  pulpits,  (the  tops  of  chim¬ 
neys,)  in  the  nipping  air  of  a  December 
morning,  preach  a  lesson  of  patience  to  man¬ 
kind. 

When  a  child,  what  a  mysterious  pleasure 
it  was  to  witness  their  operation!  to  see  a  chit 

x.  Distinctive  dress  of  the  clergy. 
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no  bigger  than  one’s  self,  enter,  one  knew  not 
by  what  process,  into  what  seemed  the  fauces 
Averin?  to  pursue  him  in  imagination,  as  he 
went  sounding  on  through  so  many  dark  sti¬ 
fling  caverns,  horrid  shades!  to  shudder  with 
the  idea  that  “now,  surely,  he  must  be  lost 
forever!” — to  revive  at  hearing  his  feeble 
shout  of  discovered  daylight  —  and  then  (O 
fulness  of  delight!)  running  out  of  doors,  to 
come  just  in  time  to  see  the  sable  phenom¬ 
enon  emerge  in  safety,  the  brandished  weapon 
of  his  art  victorious  like  some  flag  waved  over 
a  conquered  citadel!  I  seem  to  remember 
having  been  told  that  a  bad  sweep  was  once 
left  in  a  stack  with  his  brush,  to  indicate 
which  way  the  wind  blew.  It  was  an  awful 
spectacle,  certainly;  not  much  unlike  the  old 
stage  direction  in  Macbeth,  where  the  “Ap¬ 
parition  of  a  child  crowned,  with  a  tree  in  his 
hand,  rises.” 

Reader,  if  thou  meetest  one  of  these  small 
gentry  in  thy  early  rambles,  it  is  good  to  give 
him  a  penny.  It  is  better  to  give  him  twopence. 
If  it  be  starving  weather,  and  to  the  proper 
troubles  of  his  hard  occupation,  a  pair  of  kibed* * 3 

a.  Throat  of  the  lower  world.  Avernus  was  a  lake  In  Italy  whose  waters 

it  was  believed  poisoned  the  birds  that  flew  over  them  and  through 
which  Ulysses  made  his  entry  into  the  lower  world. 

3.  Cracked,  or  covered  with  chilblains. 
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heels  (no  unusual  accompaniment)  be  super- 
added,  the  demand  on  thy  humanity  will 
surely  rise  to  a  tester.4 

There  is  a  composition,  the  groundwork  of 
which  I  have  understood  to  be  the  sweet 
wood  yclept  sassafras.  This  wood,  boiled 
down  to  a  kind  of  tea,  and  tempered  with 
an  infusion  of  milk  and  sugar,  hath  to  some 
tastes  a  delicacy  beyond  the  China  luxury.5 6  I 
know  not  how  thy  palate  may  relish  it;  for 
myself,  with  every  deference  to  the  judicious 
Mr.  Read,  who  hath  time  out  of  mind  kept 
open  a  shop  (the  only  one  he  avers  in  Lon¬ 
don)  for  the  vending  of  this  “wholesome  and 
pleasant  beverage,”  on  the  south  side  of  Fleet 
Street,  as  thou  approachest  Bridge  Street  — 
the  only  Salopian*  house — I  have  never  yet 
ventured  to  dip  my  own  particular  lip  in  a 
basin  of  his  commended  ingredients — a  cau¬ 
tious  premonition  to  the  olfactories  constantly 
whispering  to  me,  that  my  stomach  must 
infallibly,  with  all  due  courtesy,  decline  it. 
Yet  I  have  seen  palates,  otherwise  not  unin¬ 
structed  in  dietetical  elegancies,  sup  it  up 
with  avidity. 

4.  About  a  sixpence  — twelve  cents. 

5.  Tea. 

6.  Saloop  was  a  drink  prepared  from  sassafras  bark  and  other 
ingredients. 
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I  know  not  by  what  particular  conformation 
of  the  organ  it  happens,  but  I  have  always 
found  that  this  composition  is  surprisingly 
gratifying  to  the  palate  of  a' young  chimney¬ 
sweeper, — whether  the  oily  particles  (sassafras 
is  slightly  oleaginous)  do  attenuate  and  soften 
the  fuliginous  concretions,  which  are  some¬ 
times  found  (in  dissections)  to  adhere  to  the 
roof  of  the  mouth  in  these  unfledged  practi¬ 
tioners;  or  whether  Nature,  sensible  that  she 
had  mingled  too  much  of  bitter  wood  in  the 
lot  of  these  raw  victims,  caused  to  grow  out  of 
the  earth  her  sassafras  for  a  sweet  lenitive;  — 
but  so  it  is,  that  no  possible  taste  or  odor  to 
the  senses  of  a  young  chimney-sweeper  can 
convey  a  delicate  excitement  comparable  to 
this  mixture.  Being  penniless,  they  will  yet 
hang  their  black  heads,  over  the  ascending 
steam,  to  gratify  one  sense  if  possible,  seem¬ 
ingly  no  less  pleased  than  those  domestic 
animals  —  cats  —  when  they  purr  over  a  new¬ 
found  sprig  of  valerian.  There  is  something 
more  in  these  sympathies  than  philosophy  can 
inculcate. 

Now  albeit  Mr.  Read  boasteth,  not  without 
reason,  that  his  is  the  only  Salopian  house ;  yet 
be  it  known  to  thee,  reader, — if  thou  art  one 
who  keepeth  what  are  called  good  hours,  thou 
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art  haply  ignorant  of  the  fact,  —  he  hath  a 
race  of  industrious  imitators,  who  from  stalls, 
and  under  open  sky,  dispense  the  same  savory 
mess  to  humbler  customers,  at  that  dead  time 
of  the  dawn  when  (as  extremes  meet)  the 
rake,  reeling  home  from  his  midnight  cups, 
and  the  hard-handed  artisan  leaving  his  bed  to 
resume  the  premature  labors  of  the  day, 
jostle,  not  unfrequently  to  the  manifest  dis¬ 
concerting  of  the  former,  for  the  honors  of 
the  pavement.  It  is  the  time  when,  in  sum¬ 
mer,  between  the  expired  and  the  not  yet 
relumined  kitchen  fires,  the  kennels  of  our  fair 
metropolis  give  forth  their  least  satisfactory 
odors.  The  rake,  who  wisheth  to  dissipate 
his  o’er-night  vapors  in  more  grateful  coffee, 
curses  the  ungenial  fume  as  he  passeth;  but 
the  artisan  stops  to  taste,  and  blesses  the  fra¬ 
grant  breakfast. 

This  is  saloop  —  the  precocious  herb- 
woman’s  darling,  — the  delight  of  the  early 
gardener,  who  transports  his  smoking  cabbages 
by  break  of  day  from  Hammersmith  to 
Covent  Garden’s  famed  piazzas,  —  the  de¬ 
light,  and  oh  !  I  fear,  too  often  the  envy  of 
the  unpennied  sweep.  Him  shouldst  thou 
haply  encounter,  with  his  dim  visage  pendent 
over  the  grateful  steam,  regale  him  with  a 
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sumptuous  basin  (it  will  cost  thee  but  three 
half-pennies)  and  a  slice  of  delicate  bread  and 
butter  (an  added  half-penny)  —  so  may  thy 
culinary  fires,  eased  of  the  o’ercharged  secre¬ 
tions  from  thy  worse-placed  hospitalities,  curl 
up  a  lighter  volume  to  the  welkin,  —  so  may 
the  descending  soot  never  taint  thy  costly 
well-ingredienced  soups,  —  nor  the  odious  cry, 
quick-reaching  from  street  to  street,  of  the 
fired  chimney ,  invite  the  rattling  engines  from 
ten  adjacent  parishes,  to  disturb  for  a  casual 
scintillation  thy  peace  and  pocket! 

I  am  by  nature  extremely  susceptible  of 
street  affronts;  the  jeers  and  taunts  of  the 
populace;  the  lowbred  triumph  they  display 
over  the  casual  trip,  or  splashed  stocking,  of  a 
gentleman.  Yet  can  I  endure  the  jocularity 
of  a  young  sweep  with  something  more  than 
forgiveness.  In  the  last  winter  but  one, 
pacing  along  Cheapside  with  my  accustomed 
precipitation  when  I  walk  westward,  a  treach¬ 
erous  slide  brought  me  upon  my  back  in  an 
instant.  I  scrambled  up  with  pain  and  shame 
enough,  —  yet  outwardly  trying  to  face  it 
down,  as  if  nothing  had  happened  —  when  the 
roguish  grin  of  one  of  these  young  wits  en¬ 
countered  me.  There  he  stood,  pointing  me 
out  with  his  dusky  finger  to  the  mob,  and  to  a 
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poor  woman  (I  suppose  his  mother)  in  par¬ 
ticular,  till  the  tears  for  the  exquisiteness  of 
the  fun  (so  he  thought  it)  worked  themselves 
out  at  the  corners  of  his  poor  red  eyes,  red 
from  many  a  previous  weeping,  and  soot-in- 
flamed,  yet  twinkling  through  all  with  such 
a  joy,  snatched  out  of  desolation,  that  Ho¬ 
garth7 - but  Hogarth  has  got  him  already 

(how  could  he  miss  him  !)  in  the  March  to 
Finchley,  grinning  at  the  pieman, — there  he 
stood,  as  he  stands  in  the  picture,  irremov¬ 
able,  as  if  the  jest  was  to  last  forever,  —  with 
such  a  maximum  of  glee,  and  minimum  of 
mischief,  in  his  mirth,  —  for  the  grin  of  a 
genuine  sweep  hath  absolutely  no  malice  in 
it,  —  that  I  could  have  been  content,  if  the 
honor  of  the  gentleman  might  endure  it,  to 
have  remained  his  butt  and  his  mockery  till 
midnight. 

I  am  by  theory  obdurate  to  the  seductive¬ 
ness  of  what  are  called  a  fine  set  of  teeth. 
Every  pair  of  rosy  lips  (the  ladies  must  'pardon 
me)  is  a  casket  presumably  holding  such  jew¬ 
els;  but,  methinks,  they  should  take  leave  to 
“air  ”  them  as  frugally  as  possible.  The  fine 
ladies,  or  fine  gentlemen,  who  show  me  their 


7.  A  celebrated  painter  (1697-1764),  noted  for  the  vividness  of  his 
satirical  pictures. 
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teeth,  show  me  bones.  Yet  must  I  confess, 
that  from  the  mouth  of  a  true  sweep  a  display 
(even  to  ostentation)  of  those  white  and 
shining  ossifications,  strikes  me  as  an  agree¬ 
able  anomaly  in  manners,  and  an  allowable 
piece  of  foppery.  It  is,  as  when  — 

A  sable  cloud 

Turns  forth  her  silvery  lining  on  the  night. 

It  is  like  some  remnant  of  gentry  not  quite 
extinct;  a  badge  of  better  days;  a  hint  of 
nobility;  —  and,  doubtless,  under  the  obscuring 
darkness  and  double  night  of  their  forlorn 
disguisement,  oftentimes  lurketh  good  blood, 
and  gentle  conditions,  derived  from  lost  an¬ 
cestry,  and  a  lapsed  pedigree.  The  prema¬ 
ture  apprenticements  of  these  tender  victims 
give  but  too  much  encouragement,  I  fear,  to 
clandestine  and  almost  infantile  abductions; 
the  seeds  of  civility  and  true  courtesy,  so 
often  discernible  in  these  young  grafts,  (not 
otherwise  to  be  accounted  for),  plainly  hint  at 
some  forced  adoptions;  many  noble  Rachels, 
mourning  for  their  children,  even  in  our  days, 
countenance  the  fact;  the  tales  of  fairy-spirit¬ 
ing  may  shadow  a  lamentable  verity,  and  the 
recovery  of  the  young  Montagu  be  but  a 
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solitary  instance  of  good  fortune  out  of  many 
irreparable  and  hopeless  defiliations . 

In  one  of  the  state  beds  at  Arundel  castle, 
a  few  years  since  —  under  a  ducal  canopy  — 
(that  seat  of  the  Howards  is  an  object  of 
curiosity  to  visitors,  chiefly  for  its  beds,  in 
which  the  late  duke  was  especially  a  connois¬ 
seur) —  encircled  with  curtains  of  delicatest 
crimson,  with  starry  coronets  inwoven  — 
folded  between  a  pair  of  sheets  whiter  and 
softer  than  the  lap  where  Venus  lulled  As- 
canius — was  discovered  by  chance,  after  all 
methods  of  search  had  failed,  at  noonday,  fast 
asleep,  a  lost  chimney-sweeper.  The  little 
creature,  having  somehow  confounded  his  pas¬ 
sage  among  the  intricacies  of  those  lordly 
chimneys,  by  some  unknown  aperture  had 
alighted  upon  this  magnificent  chamber;  and, 
tired  with  his  tedious  explorations,  was  unable 
to  resist  the  delicious  invitement  to  repose, 
which  he  there  saw  exhibited;  so  creeping  be- 
teen  the  sheets  very  quietly,  laid  his  black  head 
upon  the  pillow,  and  slept  like  a  young  How¬ 
ard. 

Such  is  the  account  given  to  the  visitors  at 
the  Castle.  But  I  can  not  help  seeming  to 
perceive  a  confirmation  of  what  I  have  just 
hinted  at  in  this  story.  A  high  instinct  was  at 
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work  in  the  case,  or  I  am  mistaken.  Is  it 
probable  that  a  poor  child  of  that  description, 
with  whatever  weariness  he  might  be  visited, 
would  have  ventured,  under  such  a  penalty  as 
he  would  be  taught  to  expect,  to  uncover  the 
sheets  of  a  duke’s  bed,  and  deliberately  to  lay 
himself  down  between  them,  when  the  rug,  or 
the  carpet,  presented  an  obvious  couch,  still 
far  above  his  pretensions,  —  is  this  probable,  I 
would  ask,  if  the  great  power  of  nature,  which 
I  contend  for,  had  not  been  manifested  within 
him,  prompting  to  the  adventure  ?  Doubtless 
this  young  nobleman  (for  such  my  mind  mis¬ 
gives  me  he  must  be)  was  allured  by  some 
memory,  not  amounting  to  full  consciousness, 
of  his  condition  in  infancy,  when  he  was  used 
to  be  lapped  by  his  mother,  or  his  nurse,  in 
just  such  sheets  as  he  there  found,  into  which 
he  was  now  but  creeping  back  as  into  his 
proper  incunabula ,8  and  resting  place.  By  no 
other  theory  than  by  this  sentimeut  of  a  pre¬ 
existent  state  (as  I  may  call  it),  can  I  explain 
a  deed  so  venturous,  and  indeed,  upon  any 
other  system  so  indecorous,  in  this  tender  but 
unseasonable,  sleeper. 

My  pleasant  friend  Jem  White  was  so  im¬ 
pressed  with  a  belief  of  metamorphoses  like 


8.  Cradle. 
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this  frequently  taking  place,  that  in  some  sort 
to  reverse  the  wrongs  of  fortune  in  these  poor 
changelings,  he  instituted  an  annual  feast  of 
chimney-sweepers,  at  which  it  was  his  pleas¬ 
ure  to  officiate  as  host  and  waiter.  It  was  a 
solemn  supper  held  in  Smithfield,  upon  the 
yearly  return  of  the  fair  of  St.  Bartholomew.9 
Cards  were  issued  a  week  before  to  the 
master-sweeps  in  and  about  the  metropolis, 
confining  the  invitation  to  their  younger  fry. 
Now  and  then  an  elderly  stripling  would  get 
in  among  us,  and  be  good-naturedly  winked 
at;  but  our  main  body  were  infantry.  One 
unfortunate  wight,  indeed,  who,  relying  upon 
his  dusky  suit,  had  intruded  himself  into 
our  party,  but  by  tokens  was  providentially 
discovered  in  time  to  be  no  chimney-sweeper 
(all  is  not  soot  which  looks  so),  was  quoited10 
out  of  the  presence  with  universal  indignation, 
as  not  having  on  the  wedding  garment;  but  in 
general  the  greatest  harmony  prevailed.  The 
place  chosen  was  a  convenient  spot  among 
the  pens,  at  the  north  side  of  the  fair,  not  so 
far  distant  as  to  be  impervious  to  the  agree¬ 
able  hubbub  of  that  vanity;  but  remote 
enough  not  to  be  obvious  to  the  interruption 

9.  A  festival  of  the  Roman  church  held  in  August. 

10.  Thrown  or  pitched. 
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of  every  gaping  spectator  in  it.  The  guests 
assembled  about  seven.  In  those  little  tem¬ 
porary  parlors  three  tables  were  spread  with 
napery,  not  so  fine  as  substantial,  and  at 
every  board  a  comely  hostess  presided  with 
her  pan  of  hissing  sausages.  The  nostrils  of 
the  young  rogues  dilated  at  the  savor.  James 
White,  as  head  waiter,  had  charge  of  the  first 
table;  and  myself,  with  our  trusty  companion 
Bigod,  ordinarily  ministered  to  the  other  two. 
There  was  clambering  and  jostling,  you  may 
be  sure,  who  should  get  at  the  first  table, — 
for  Rochester  in  his  maddest  days  could  not 
have  done  the  humors  of  the  scene  with  more 
spirit  than  my  friend.  After  some  general 
expression  of  thanks  for  the  honor  the  com¬ 
pany  had  done  him,  his  inaugural  ceremony 
was  to  clasp  the  greasy  waist  of  old  dame 
Ursula  (the  fattest  of  the  three),  that  stood 
frying  and  fretting,  half-blessing,  half-cursing 
“the  gentleman,”  and  imprint  upon  her 
chaste  lips  a  tender  salute,  whereat  the  uni¬ 
versal  host  would  set  up  a  shout  that  tore  the 
concave,  while  hundreds  of  grinning  teeth 
startled  the  night  with  their  brightness.  O 
it  was  a  pleasure  to  see  the  sable  younkers 
lick  in  the  unctuous  meat,  with  his  more 
unctuous  sayings, —  ,how  he  would  fit  the  tit- 
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bits  to  the  puny  mouths,  reserving  the  lengthier 
links  for  tfie  seniors,  —  flow  he  would  intercept 
a  morsel  even  in  the  jaws  of  some  young  des¬ 
perado,  declaring  it  “must  to  the  pan  again 
to  be  browned,  for  it  was  not  fit  for  a  gentle¬ 
man’s  eating,”  —  how  he  would  recommend 
this  slice  of  white  bread,  or  that  piece  of 
kissing-crust,11  to  a  tender  juvenile,  advising 
them  all  to  have  a  care  of  cracking  their 
teeth,  which  were  their  best  patrimony,  — 
how  genteelly  he  would  deal  about  the  small 
ale,  as  if  it  were  wine,  naming  the  brewer, 
and  protesting,  if  it  were  not  good,  he  should 
lose  their  custom;  with  a  special  recommenda¬ 
tion  to  wipe  the  lip  before  drinking.  Then 
we  had  our  toasts —  “the  King!  ”  —  “the 
Cloth”13  —  which,  whether  they  understood 
or  not,  was  equally  diverting  and  flattering;  — 
and  for  a  crowning  sentiment  which  never 
failed,  “May  the  Brush  supersede  the  Lau¬ 
rel!”13  All  these  and  fifty  other  fancies, 
which  were  rather  felt  than  comprehended  by 
his  guests,  would  he  utter,  standing  upon 
tables,  and  prefacing  every  sentiment  with  a 
‘  ‘  Gentlemen,  give  me  leave  to  propose  so 

ii.  That  portion  of  the  upper  crust  of  a  loaf  of  bread  that  has  touched 
another  in  baking. 

13.  The  clergy. 

13.  The  laurel  was  used  as  a  badge  of  honor. 
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and  so,”  which  was  a  prodigious  comfort  to 
those  young  orphans;  every  now  and  then 
stuffing  into  his  mouth  (for  it  did  not  do  to  be 
squeamish  on  these  occasions)  indiscriminate 
pieces  of  those  reeking  sausages,  which 
pleased  them  mightily,  and  was  the  savoriest 
part,  you  may  believe,  of  the  entertainment. 

Golden  lads  and  lassies  must, 

As  chimney-sweepers,  come  to  dust. — 

James  White  is  extinct,  and  with  him  these 
suppers  have  long  ceased.  He  carried  away 
with  him  half  the  fun  of  the  world  when  he 
died  —  of  my  world  at  least.  His  old  clients 
look  for  him  among  the  pens;  and,  missing 
him,  reproach  the  altered  feast  of  St.  Barthol¬ 
omew,  and  the  glory  of  Smithfield  departed 
forever. 
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Twenty  years  ago  there  was  no  lovelier  piece 
of  lowland  scenery  in  South  England,  nor  any 
more  pathetic  in  the  world,  by  its  expression 
of  sweet  human  character  and  life,  than  that 
immediately  bordering  on  the  sources  of  the 
Wandle,  and  including  the  lower  moors  of 
Addington,  and  the  villages  of  Beddington  and 
Carshalton,  with  all  their  pools  and  streams. 
No  clearer  or  diviner  waters  ever  sang  with 
constant  lips  of  the  hand  which  ‘  ‘  giveth  rain 
from  heaven;”  no  pastures  ever  lightened  in 
spring-time  with  more  passionate  blossoming; 
no  sweeter  homes  ever  hallowed  the  heart  of 
the  passer-by  with  their  pride  of  peaceful 
gladness  —  fain-hidden*  1  —  yet  full-confessed. 1 
The  place  remains,  or,  until  a  few  months 
ago,  remained  nearly  unchanged  in  its  larger 
features;  but,  with  deliberate  mind,  I  say 
that  I  have  never  seen  anything  so  ghastly  in 


Note. — This  selection  is  the  preface  to  a  series  of  three  lectures 
published  about  1866.  They  are  upon  Work,  Traffic,  and  W ar,  and 
were  delivered  at  different  times  before  Englishmen  of  the  working 
classes.  In  a  later  edition  Ruskin  says  this  preface  “  was  written  very 
carefully  to  be  read,  not  spoken.” 

1.  Compounds  fashioned  by  Ruskin  himself. 
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its  inner  tragic  meaning, — not  in  Pisan  Ma- 
remma,2  —  not  by  Campagna 3  tomb, —  not  by 
the  sand-isles  of  the  Torcellan4  shore, —  as 
the  slow  stealing  of  aspects  of  reckless,  indo¬ 
lent,  animal  neglect,  over  the  delicate  sweet¬ 
ness  of  that  English  scene;  nor  is  any  blas¬ 
phemy  or  impiety  —  any  frantic  saying  or 
godless  thought — more  appalling  to  me,  using 
the  best  power  of  judgment  I  have  to  discern 
its  sense  and  scope,  than  the  insolent  defilings 
of  those  springs  by  the  human  herds  that  drink 
of  them.  Just  where  the  welling  of  stainless 
water,  trembling  and  pure,  like  a  body  of 
light,  enters  the  pool  of  Carshalton,  cutting 
itself  a  radiant  channel  down  to  the  gravel, 
through  warp  of  feathery  weeds,  all  waving, 
which  it  traverses  with  its  deep  threads  of 
clearness,  like  the  chalcedony  in  moss-agate, 
starred  here  and  there  with  white  grenouil- 
lette; 5  just  in  the  very  rush  and  murmur  of  the 
first  spreading  currents,  the  human  wretches 
of  the  place  cast  their  street  and  house  foul- 

2.  Marshy  regions  near  Pisa,  Italy. 

3.  Fertile  but  malarial  provinces  about  Rome.  Formerly  highly  culti¬ 
vated  and  densely  populated  but  now  largely  desolate  and  dotted  with 
decaying  ruins. 

4.  Torcello  is  a  small  island  near  Venice,  once  of  considerable  impor¬ 
tance  but  now  quite  deserted. 

5.  The  French  name  of  the  frog-bit,  a  floating  aquatic  with  round- 
kidney-form  leaves  and  white  flowers. 
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ness;  heaps  of  dust  and  slime,  and  broken 
shreds  of  old  metal,  and  rags  of  putrid  clothes; 
they  having  neither  energy  to  cart  it  away, 
nor  decency  enough  to  dig  it  into  the  ground, 
thus  shed  into  the  stream,  to  diffuse  what 
venom  of  it  will  float  and  melt,  far  away,  in 
all  places  where  God  meant  those  waters  to 
bring  joy  and  health.  And,  in  a  little  pool, 
behind  some  houses  farther  in  the  village, 
where  another  spring  rises,  the  shattered 
stones  of  the  well,  and  of  the  little  fretted 
channel  which  was  long  ago  built  and  traced 
for  it  by  gentler  hands,  lie  scattered,  each 
from  each,  under  a  ragged  bank  of  mortar  and 
scoria;  and  brick-layers’  refuse  on  one  side, 
which  the  clean  water  nevertheless  chastises 
to  purity;  but  it  can  not  conquer  the  dead 
earth  beyond;  and  there,  circled  and  coiled 
under  festering  scum,  the  stagnant  edge  of 
the  pool  effaces  itself  into  a  slope  of  black 
slime,  the  accumulation  of  indolent  years. 
Half  a  dozen  men,  with  one  day ’s  work,  could 
cleanse  those  pools,  and  trim  the  flowers 
about  their  banks,  and  make  every  breath  of 
summer  air  above  them  rich  with  cool  balm; 
and  every  glittering  wave  medicinal,  as  if  it 
ran,  troubled  of  angels,  from  the  porch  of 
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Bethesda. 6  But  that  day’s  work  is  never 
given,  nor  will  be;  nor  will  any  joy  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  heart  of  man  forevermore  about  those 
wells  of  English  waters. 

When  I  last  left  them,  I  walked  up  slowly 
through  the  back  streets  of  Croydon,  from  the 
old  church  to  the  hospital;  and  just  to  the 
left,  before  coming  up  to  the  crossing  of 
the  High  Street,  there  was  a  new  public- 
house  built.  And  the  front  of  it  was  built  in 
so  wise  a  manner,  that  a  recess  of  two  feet  was 
left  below  its  front  windows,  between  them 
and  the  street  pavement  —  a  recess  too  nar¬ 
row  for  any  possible  use  ( for  even  if  it  had 
been  occupied  by  a  seat,  as  in  old  time  it 
might  have  been,  everybody  walking  along 
the  street  would  have  fallen  over  the  legs  of 
the  reposing  wayfarers).  But,  by  way  of 
making  this  two-feet  depth  of  freehold  land 
more  expressive  of  the  dignity  of  an  estab¬ 
lishment  for  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors,  it 
was  fenced  from  the  pavement  by  an  impos¬ 
ing  iron  railing,  having  four  or  five  spear¬ 
heads  to  the  yard  of  it,  and  six  feet  high; 
containing  as  much  iron  and  iron-work,  in¬ 
deed,  as  could  well  be  put  into  the  space; 
and  by  this  stately  arrangement  the  little 


6.  John  v,  2-15. 
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piece  of  dead  ground  within,  between  wall 
and  street,  became  a  protective  receptacle  of 
refuse;  cigar-ends  and  oyster-shells,  and  the 
like,  such  as  an  open-handed  English  street 
populace  habitually  scatters  from  its  presence, 
and  was  thus  left  unsweepable  by  any  ordi¬ 
nary  methods.  Now  the  iron  bars  which, 
uselessly  ( or  in  great  degree  worse  than  use¬ 
lessly),  enclosed  this  bit  of  ground,  and  made 
it  pestilent,  represented  a  quantity  of  work 
which  would  have  cleansed  the  Carshalton  pools 
three  times  over — of  work,  partly  cramped 
and  deadly,  in  the  mine;  partly  fierce  *  and 
exhaustive,  at  the  furnace;  partly  foolish  and 
sedentary,  of  ill-taught  students  making  bad 
designs;  work  from  the  beginning  to  the  last 
fruits  of  it,  and  in  all  the  branches  of  it,  ven- 
emous,  deathful  and  miserable.  Now,  how  did 


*  “  A  fearful  occurrence  took  place  a  few  days  since  near  Wolver¬ 
hampton.  Thomas  Snape,  aged  nineteen,  was  on  duty  as  the  *  keeper  ’  of  a 
blast  furnace  at  Deepfield,  assisted  by  John  Gardner,  aged  eighteen, 
and  Joseph  Swift,  aged  thirty-seven.  The  furnace  contained  four  tons  of 
molten  iron  and  an  equal  amount  of  cinders,  and  ought  to  have  been  run 
out  at  7 :  30  p.  m.  But  Snape  and  his  mates  engaged  in  talking  and  drink¬ 
ing,  neglected  their  duty,  and  in  the  meantime  the  iron  rose  in  the  fur¬ 
nace  until  it  reached  a  pipe  wherein  water  was  contained.  Just  as  the 
men  had  stripped,  and  were  proceeding  to  tap  the  furnace,  the  water  in 
the  pipe,  converted  into  steam,  burst  down  its  front  and  let  loose  on  them 
the  molten  metal,  which  instantaneously  consumed  Gardner;  Snape, 
terribly  burnt  and  mad  with  pain,  leaped  into  the  canal,  and  then  ran 
home  and  fell  dead  on  the  threshold;  Swift  survived  to  reach  the  hospi¬ 
tal,  where  he  died  too.’' 
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it  come  to  pass  that  this  work  was  done  instead 
of  the  other;  that  the  strength  and  life  of  the 
English  operative  were  spent  in  defiling  ground, 
instead  of  redeeming  it,  and  in  producing  an 
entirely  (in  that  place)  valueless  piece  of  metal, 
which  can  neither  be  eaten  nor  breathed, 
instead  of  medicinal  fresh  air  and  pure  water  ? 

There  is  but  one  reason  for  it,  and  at  pres¬ 
ent  a  conclusive  one  —  that  the  capitalist  can 
charge  percentage  on  the  work  in  the  one 
case,  and  can  not  in  the  other.  If,  having  cer¬ 
tain  funds  for  supporting  labor  at  my  disposal, 
I  pay  men  merely  to  keep  my  ground  in  order, 
my  money  is  in  that  function  spent  once  for 
all ;  but  if  I  pay  them  to  dig  iron  out  of  my 
ground,  and  work  it  and  sell  it,  I  can  charge 
rent  for  the  ground  and  percentage  both  on 
the  manufacture  and  the  sale,  and  make  my 
capital  profitable  in  these  three  by-ways.  The 
greater  part  of  the  profitable  investment  of 
capital  in  the  present  day  is  in  the  operations 
of  this  kind,  in  which  the  public  is  persuaded 
to  buy  something  of  no  use  to  it,  on  produc¬ 
tion  or  sale  of  which  the  capitalist  may  charge 
percentage;  the  said  public  remaining  all 
the  while  under  the  persuasion  that  the 
percentages  thus  obtained  are  real  national 
gains,  whereas  they  are  merely  filchings  out 
of  partially  light  pockets  to  swell  heavy  ones. 
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Thus  the  Croydon  publican  buys  the  iron 
railing  to  make  himself  more  conspicuous  to 
drunkards.  The  public  housekeeper  on  the 
other  side  of  the  way  presently  buys  another 
railing,  to  out-rail  him  with.  Both  are,  as  to 
their  relative  attractiveness  to  customers  of 
taste,  just  where  they  were  before;  but  they 
have  lost  the  price  of  the  railings,  which  they 
must  either  themselves  finally  lose,  or  make 
their  aforesaid  customers  of  taste  pay  by  rais¬ 
ing  the  price  of  their  beer,  or  adulterating  it. 
Either  the  publicans  or  their  customers  are 
thus  poorer  by  precisely  what  the  capitalist 
has  gained,  and  the  value  of  the  work  itself, 
meantime,  has  been  lost  to  the  nation;  the 
iron  bars  in  that  form  and  place  being  wholly 
useless.  It  is  this  mode  of  taxation  of  the  poor 
by  the  rich  which  is  referred  to  in  the  text 
in  comparing  the  modern  acquisitive  power  of 
capital  with  that  of  the  lance  and  sword,  the 
only  difference  being  that  the  levy  of  black¬ 
mail  in  old  times  was  by  force,  and  is  now  by 
cozening.  The  old  rider7  and  reiver8  frankly 
quartered  himself  on  the  publican  for  the  night; 
the  modern  one  merely  makes  his  lance  into 
an  iron  spike,  and  persuades  his  host  to  buy  it. 

7  Robber  —  highwayman. 

8.  Reaver  —  robber. 
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One  comes  as  an  open  robber,  the  other  as  a 
cheating  peddler,  but  the  result  to  the  injured 
person’s  pocket  is  absolutely  the  same.  Of 
course  many  useful  industries  mingle  with  and 
disguise  the  useless  ones;  and  in  the  habits  of 
energy  aroused  by  the  struggle  there  is  a  cer¬ 
tain  direct  good.  It  is  far  better  to  spend  four 
thousand  pounds  in  making  a  good  gun,  and 
then  to  blow  it  to  pieces,  than  to  pass  life  in 
idleness.  Only  do  not  let  it  be  called  “po¬ 
litical  economy.  ”  There  is  also  a  confused 
notion  in  the  minds  of  many  persons  that  the 
gathering  of  the  property  of  the  poor  into  the 
hands  of  the  rich  does  no  ultimate  harm,  since,  in 
whosesoever  hands  it  may  be,  it  must  be  spent 
at  last,  and  thus,  they  think,  return  to  the 
poor  again.  This  fallacy  has  been  again  and 
again  exposed;  but  grant  the  plea  true,  and 
the  same  apology  may,  of  course,  be  made  for 
blackmail,  or  any  other  form  of  robbery.  It 
might  be  (though  practically  it  never  is)  as 
advantageous  for  the  nation  that  the  robber 
should  have  the  spending  of  the  money  he 
extorts  as  that  the  person  robbed  should  have 
spent  it.  But  this  is  no  excuse  for  the  theft. 
If  I  were  to  put  a  turnpike  on  the  road  where 
it  passes  my  own  gate  and  endeavor  to  exact 
a  shilling  from  every  passenger,  the  public 
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would  soon  do  away  with  my  gate,  without 
listening  to  any  plea  on  my  part  that  1  ‘  it  was 
as  advantageous  to  them  in  the  end  that  I 
should  spend  their  shillings  as  that  they  them¬ 
selves  should.”  But  if,  instead  of  outfacing 
them  with  a  turnpike,  I  can  only  persuade 
them  to  come  in  and  buy  stones,  or  old  iron, 
or  any  other  useless  thing,  out  of  my  ground, 
I  may  rob  them  to  the  same  extent,  and  be, 
moreover,  thanked  as  a  public  benefactor  and 
promoter  of  commercial  prosperity.  And  this 
main  question  for  the  poor  of  England  —  for 
the  poor  of  all  countries  —  is  wholly  omitted  in 
every  common  treatise  on  the  subject  of  wealth. 
Even  by  the  laborers  themselves  the  operation 
of  capital  is  regarded  only  in  its  effect  on  their 
immediate  interests,  never  in  the  far  more  ter¬ 
rific  power  of  its  appointment  of  the  kind  and 
the  object  of  labor.  It  matters  little  ultimately 
how  much  a  laborer  is  paid  for  making  any¬ 
thing;  but  it  matters  fearfully  what  the  thing 
is  which  he  is  compelled  to  make.  If  his  labor 
is  so  ordered  as  to  produce  food  and  fresh  air 
and  fresh  water,  no  matter  that  his  wages  be 
low  —  the  food  and  fresh  air  and  water  will  be 
at  last  there,  and  he  will  at  last  get  them.  But 
if  he  is  paid  to  destroy  food  and  fresh  air,  or 
to  produce  iron  bars  instead  of  them  —  the  food 
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and  air  will  finally  not  be  there,  and  he  will 
not  get  them,  to  his  great  and  final  inconven¬ 
ience.  So  that,  conclusively,  in  political  as  in 
household  economy,  the  great  question  is  not 
so  much  what  money  you  have  in  your  pocket, 
as  what  you  will  buy  with  it  and  do  with  it. 

I  have  been  long  accustomed,  as  all  men 
engaged  in  work  of  investigation  must  be, 
to  hear  my  statements  laughed  at  for  years 
before  they  are  examined  or  believed,  and 
I  am  generally  content  to  wait  the  public’s 
time.  But  it  has  not  been  without  dis¬ 
pleased  surprise  that  I  have  found  myself 
totally  unable  as  yet,  by  any  repetition  or 
illustration,  to  force  this  plain  thought  into 
my  readers’  heads  —  that  the  wealth  of  na¬ 
tions,  as  of  men,  consists  in  substance,  not 
in  ciphers,  and  that  the  real  good  of  all 
work  and  of  all  commerce  depends  on  the 
final  worth  of  the  thing  you  make  or  get  by 
it.  This  is  a  practical  enough  statement,  one 
would  think;  but  the  English  public  has  been 
so  possessed  by  its  modern  school  of  econo¬ 
mists  with  the  notion  that  business  is  always 
good,  whether  it  be  busy  in  mischief  or  in 
benefit;  and  that  buying  and  selling  are  always 
salutary,  whatever  the  intrinsic  worth  of  what 
you  buy  or  sell  —  that  it  seems  impossible  to 
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gain  so  much  as  a  patient  hearing  for  any  in¬ 
quiry  respecting  the  substantial  result  of  our 
eager  modern  labors.  I  have  never  felt  more 
checked  by  the  sense  of  this  impossibility  than 
in  arranging  the  heads  of  the  following  three 
lectures,9  which,  though  delivered  at  consid¬ 
erable  intervals  of  time  and  in  different  places, 
were  not  prepared  without  reference  to  each 
other.  Their  connection  would,  however, 
have  been  made  far  more  distinct  if  I  had  not 
been  prevented,  by  what  I  feel  to  be  another 
great  difficulty  in  addressing  English  audi¬ 
ences,  from  enforcing  with  any  decision  the 
common,  and  to  me  the  most  important,  part 
of  their  subjects.  I  chiefly  desired  (as  I  have 
just  said)  to  question  my  hearers  —  operatives, 
merchants,  and  soldiers  —  as  to  the  ultimate 
meaning  of  the  business  they  had  in  hand, 
and  to  know  from  them  what  they  expected 
or  intended  their  manufacture  to  come  to, 
their  selling  to  come  to,  and  their  killing  to 
come  to.  That  appeared  the  first  point  need¬ 
ing  determination  before  I  could  speak  to 
them  with  any  real  utility  or  effect.  “You 
craftsmen,  salesmen,  swordsmen,  do  but  tell 
me  clearly  what  you  want;  then  if  I  can  say 
anything  to  help  you  I  will,  and  if  not,  I  will 

9.  See  note  at  the  beginning  of  the  selection. 
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account  to  you  as  I  best  may  for  my  inabil¬ 
ity.  ”  But  in  order  to  put  this  question  into 
any  terms,  one  had  first  of  all  to  face  the  diffi¬ 
culty  just  spoken  of — to  me  for  the  present 
insuperable — the  difficulty  of  knowing  whether 
to  address  one’s  audience  as  believing  or  not 
believing  in  any  other  world  than  this.  For 
if  you  address  any  average  modern  English 
company  as  believing  in  an  eternal  life,  and 
endeavor  to  draw  any  conclusions  from  this 
assumed  belief  as  to  their  present  business, 
they  will  forthwith  tell  you  that  what  you  say 
is  very  beautiful,  but  it  is  not  practical.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  you  frankly  address  them  as 
unbelievers  in  eternal  life,  and  try  to  draw  any 
consequences  from  that  unbelief,  they  imme¬ 
diately  hold  you  for  an  accursed  person,  and 
shake  off  the  dust  from  their  feet  at  you. 
And  the  more  I  thought  over  what  I  had  got 
to  say,  the  less  I  found  I  could  say  it,  without 
some  reference  to  this  intangible  or  intractable 
part  of  the  subject.  It  made  all  the  differ¬ 
ence,  in  asserting  any  principle  of  war, 
whether  one  assumed  that  a  discharge  of 
artillery  would  merely  knead  down  a  certain 
quantity  of  red  clay  into  a  level  line,  as  in  a 
brick  field;  or  whether,  out  of  every  sepa¬ 
rately  Christian-named  portion  of  the  ruinous 
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heap,  there  went  out  into  the  smoke  and 
dead-fallen  air  of  battle  some  astonished  con¬ 
dition  of  soul,  unwillingly  released.  It  made 
all  the  difference,  in  speaking  of  the  possible 
range  of  commerce,  whether  one  assumed 
that  all  bargains  related  only  to  visible  prop¬ 
erty,  or  whether  property,  for  the  present 
invisible,  but  nevertheless  real,  was  elsewhere 
purchasable  on  other  terms.  It  made  all  the 
difference,  in  addressing  a  body  of  men  sub¬ 
ject  to  considerable  hardship,  and  having  to 
find  some  way  out  of  it,  whether  one  could 
confidently  say  to  them,  “My  friends,  you 
have  only  to  die  and  all  will  be  right;”  or 
whether  one  had  any  secret  misgiving  that 
such  advice  was  more  blessed  to  him  that 
gave  than  to  him  that  took  it.  And  therefore 
the  deliberate  reader  will  find  throughout 
these  lectures  a  hesitation  in  driving  points 
home,  and  a  pausing  short  of  conclusions 
which  he  will  feel  I  would  fain  have  come  to 
— hesitation  which  arises  wholly  from  this 
uncertainty  of  my  hearers’  temper.  For  I  do 
not  now  speak,  nor  have  I  ever  spoken,  since 
the  time  of  first  forward  youth,  in  any  prose¬ 
lyting  temper,  as  desiring  to  persuade  anyone 
of  what  in  such  matters  I  thought  myself;  but, 
whomsoever  I  venture  to  address,  I  take  for 
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the  time  his  creed  as  I  find  it,  and  endeavor 
to  push  it  into  such  vital  fruit  as  it  seems  ca¬ 
pable  of.  Thus  it  is  a  creed  with  a  great  part 
of  the  existing  English  people  that  they  are 
in  possession  of  a  book  which  tells  them, 
straight  from  the  lips  of  God,  all  they  ought 
to  do  and  need  to  know.  I  have  read  that 
book  with  as  much  care  as  most  of  them  for 
some  forty  years,  and  am  thankful  that,  on 
those  who  trust  it,  I  can  press  its  pleadings. 
My  endeavor  has  been  uniformly  to  make 
them  trust  it  more  deeply  than  they  do ;  trust 
it,  not  in  their  own  favorite  verses  only,  but 
in  the  sum  of  all;  trust  it  not  as  a  fetish  or 
talisman,  which  they  are  to  be  saved  by  daily 
repetitions  of,  but  as  a  Captain’s  order,  to  be 
heard  and  obeyed  at  their  peril.  I  was  al¬ 
ways  encouraged  by  supposing  my  hearers  to 
hold  such  belief.  To  these,  if  to  any,  I  once 
had  hope  of  addressing,  with  acceptance,  words 
which  insisted  on  the  guilt  of  pride  and  the 
futility  of  avarice ;  from  these,  if  from  any,  I 
once  expected  ratification  of  a  political  econ¬ 
omy,  which  asserted  that  the  life  was  more 
than  the  meat,  and  the  body  than  raiment; 
and  these,  it  once  seemed  to  me,  I  might  ask, 
without  accusation  of  fanaticism,  not  merely 
in  doctrine  of  the  lips,  but  in  the  bestowal  of 
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their  heart’s  treasure,  to  separate  themselves 
from  the  crowd  of  whom  it  is  written,  ‘  ‘  After 
all  these  things  do  the  Gentiles  seek. " 

It  can  not,  however,  be  assumed,  with  any 
semblance  of  reason,  that  a  general  audience 
is  now  wholly,  or  even  in  majority,  composed 
of  these  religious  persons.  A  large  portion 
must  always  consist  of  men  who  admit  no 
such  creed,  or  who  at  least  are  inaccessible  to 
appeals  founded  on  it.  And  as  with  the  so- 
called  Christian  I  desired  to  plead  for  honest 
declaration  and  fulfillment  of  his  belief  in  life, 
with  the  so-called  infidel,  I  desired  to  plead 
for  an  honest  declaration  and  fulfillment  of  his 
belief  in  death.  The  dilemma  is  inevitable. 
Men  must  either  hereafter  live  or  hereafter 
die ;  fate  may  be  bravely  met  and  conduct 
wisely  ordered  on  either  expectation,  but 
never  in  hesitation  between  ungrasped  hope 
and  unconfronted  fear.  We  usually  believe 
in  immortality,  so  far  as  to  avoid  preparation 
for  death;  and  in  mortality,  so  far  as  to  avoid 
preparation  for  anything  after  death.  Whereas 
a  wise  man  will  at  least  hold  himself  prepared 
for  one  or  other  of  two  events,  of  which  one  or 
other  is  inevitable,  and  will  have  all  things  in 
order  for  his  sleep  or  in  readiness  for  his 
awakening. 
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Nor  have  we  any  right  to  call  it  an  ignoble 
judgment  if  he  determine  to  put  them  in  order, 
as  for  sleep.  A  brave  belief  in  life  is  indeed 
an  enviable  state  of  mind,  but,  as  far  as  I  can 
discern,  an  unusual  one.  I  know  few  Chris¬ 
tians  so  convinced  of  the  splendor  of  the 
rooms  in  their  Father’s  house  as  to  be  happier 
when  their  friends  are  called  to  those  man¬ 
sions,  than  they  would  have  been  if  the 
Queen  had  sent  for  them  to  live  at  court; 
nor  has  the  Church’s  most  ardent  “desire 
to  depart  and  be  with  Christ,  ”  ever  cured 
it  of  the  singular  habit  of  putting  on  mourn¬ 
ing  for  every  person  summoned  to  such 
departure.  On  the  contrary  a  brave  belief 
in  death  has  been  assuredly  held  by  many 
not  ignoble  persons,  and  it  is  a  sign  of  the 
last  depravity  in  the  Church  itself,  when 
it  assumes  that  such  a  belief  is  inconsistent 
with  either  purity  of  character  or  energy  of 
hand.  The  shortness  of  life  is  not  to  any 
rational  person  a  conclusive  reason  for  wast¬ 
ing  the  space  of  it  which  may  be  granted  him; 
nor  does  the  anticipation  of  death  to-morrow 
suggest  to  anyone  but  a  drunkard  the  expe¬ 
diency  of  drunkenness  to-day.  To  teach  that 
there  is  no  device  in  the  grave  may  indeed 
make  the  deviceless  person  more  contented  in 
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his  dullness;  but  it  will  make  the  deviser  only 
more  earnest  in  devising;  nor  is  human  con¬ 
duct  likely  in  every  case  to  be  purer  under  the 
conviction  that  all  its  evil  may  in  a  moment 
be  pardoned,  and  all  its  wrong-doing  in  a 
moment  redeemed,  and  that  the  sigh  of 
repentance,  which  purges  the  guilt  of  the  past, 
will  waft  the  soul  into  a  felicity  which  forgets 
its  pain,  than  it  may  be  under  the  sterner, 
and  to  many  not  unwise  minds,  more  probable 
apprehension,  that  ‘  ‘  what  a  man  soweth  that 
shall  he  also  reap,” — or  others  reap,  — when 
he,  the  living  seed  of  pestilence,  walketh  no 
more  in  darkness,  but  lies  down  therein. 

But  to  men  whose  feebleness  of  sight,  or  bit¬ 
terness  of  soul,  or  the  offense  given  by  the  con¬ 
duct  of  those  who  claim  higher  hope,  may  have 
rendered  this  painful  creed  the  only  possible 
one,  there  is  an  appeal  to  be  made,  more 
secure  in  its  ground  than  any  which  can  be 
addressed  to  happier  persons.  I  would  fain, 
if  I  might  offenselessly,  have  spoken  to  them 
as  if  none  others  heard,  and  have  said  thus  : 
Hear  me,  you  dying  men,  who  will  soon  be 
dead  forever.  For  these  others  at  your  right 
hand  and  your  left,  who  look  forward  to 
a  state  of  infinite  existence,  in  which  all 
their  errors  will  be  overruled  and  all  their 
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faults  forgiven;  for  these  who,  stained  and 
blackened  in  the  battle-smoke  of  mortality, 
have  but  to  dip  themselves  for  an  instant  in 
the  font  of  death,  and  to  rise  renewed  of 
plumage,  as  a  dove  that  is  covered  with  silver 
and  her  feathers  like  gold;  for  these,  indeed, 
it  may  be  permissible  to  waste  their  numbered 
moments,  through  faith  in  a  future  of  innu¬ 
merable  hours;  to  these,  in  their  weakness,  it 
may  be  conceded  that  they  should  tamper 
with  sin  which  can  only  bring  forth  fruit  of 
righteousness,  and  profit  by  the  iniquity  which 
one  day  will  be  remembered  no  more.  In 
them  it  may  be  no  sign  of  hardness  of  heart 
to  neglect  the  poor,  over  whom  they  know 
their  Master  is  watching,  and  to  leave  those 
to  perish  temporarily  who  cannot  perish 
eternally. 

But  for  you  there  is  no  such  hope,  and 
therefore  no  such  excuse.  This  fate,  which 
you  ordain  for  the  wretched,  you  believe  to  be 
all  their  inheritance;  you  may  crush  them, 
before  the  moth,  and  they  will  never  rise  to 
rebuke  you;  their  breath,  which  fails  for  lack 
of  food,  once  expiring,  will  never  be  recalled 
to  whisper  against  you  a  word  of  accusing; 
they  and  you,  as  you  think,  shall  lie  down  to¬ 
gether  in  the  dust,  and  the  worms  cover  you, 
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and  for  them  there  shall  be  no  consolation, 
and  on  you  no  vengeance  —  only  the  question 
murmured  above  your  grave:  “Who  shall 
repay  him  what  he  hath  done?”  Is  it  there¬ 
fore  easier  for  you  in  your  heart  to  inflict  the 
sorrow  for  which  there  is  no  remedy  ?  Will 
you  take  wantonly  this  little  all  of  his  life  from 
your  poor  brother,  and  make  his  brief  hours 
long  to  him  with  pain  ?  Will  you  be  readier 
to  the  injustice  which  can  never  be  redressed, 
and  niggardly  of  mercy  which  you  can  bestow 
but  once,  and  which,  refusing,  you  refuse  for¬ 
ever?  I  think  better  of  you,  even  of  the  most 
selfish,  than  that  you  would  do  this,  well 
understood. 

And  for  yourselves,  it  seems  to  me,  the 
question  becomes  not  less  grave  in  these  curt 
limits.  If  your  life  were  but  a  fever  fit, —  the 
madness  of  a  night,  whose  follies  were  all  to 
be  forgotten  in  the  dawn,  it  might  matter 
little  how  you  fretted  away  the  sickly  hours, 
—  what  toys  you  snatched  at  or  let  fall, 
what  visions  you  followed  wistfully  with  the 
deceived  eyes  of  sleepless  frenzy.  Is  the 
earth  only  an  hospital  ?  Play,  if  you  care  to 
play,  on  the  floor  of  the  hospital  dens.  Knit 
its  straw  into  what  crowns  please  you;  gather 
the  dust  of  it  for  treasure,  and  die  rich  in  that, 
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clutching  at  the  black  motes  in  the  air  with 
your  dying  hands,  and  yet  it  may  be  well  with 
you.  But  if  this  life  be  no  dream  and  the 
world  no  hospital, — if  all  the  peace  and  power 
and  joy  you  can  ever  win  must  be  won  now, 
and  all  fruit  of  victory  gathered  here  or  never, 
—  will  you  still,  throughout  the  puny  totality 
of  your  life,  weary  yourselves  in  the  fire  for 
vanity  ?  If  there  is  no  rest  which  remaineth 
for  you,  is  there  none  you  might  presently 
take?  Was  this  grass  of  the  earth  made 
green  for  your  shroud  only,  not  for  your  bed  ? 
And  can  you  never  lie  down  upon  it,  but  only 
under  it  ?  The  heathen,  to  whose  creed  you 
have  returned,  thought  not  so.  They  knew 
that  life  brought  its  contests;  but  they  ex¬ 
pected  from  it  also  the  crown  of  all  contest: 
no  proud  one !  no  jeweled  circlet  flaming 
through  Heaven  above  the  height  of  the  un¬ 
merited  throne;  only  some  few  leaves  of  wild 
olive,  cool  to  the  tired  brow,  through  a  few 
years  of  peace.  It  should  have  been  of  gold, 
they  thought;  but  Jupiter  was  poor;  this  was 
the  best  the  god  could  give  them.  Seeking  a 
greater  than  this,  they  had  known  it  a  mock¬ 
ery.  Not  in  war,  not  in  wealth,  nor  in  tyr¬ 
anny,  was  there  any  happiness  to  be  found 
for  them — only  in  kindly  peace,  fruitful  and 
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free.  The  wreath  was  to  be  of  wild  olive, 
mark  you,  —  the  tree  that  grows  carelessly, 
tufting  the  rocks  with  no  vivid  bloom,  no 
verdure  of  branch, —  only  with  soft  snow  of 
blossom,  and  scarcely  fulfilled  fruit,  mixed 
with  gray  leaf  and  thorn-set  stem;  no  fasten¬ 
ing  of  diadem  for  you  but  with  such  sharp 
embroidery  !  But  this,  such  as  it  is,  you  may 
win  while  yet  you  live;  type  of  gray  honor 
and  sweet  rest.  Free-heartedness,  and  gra¬ 
ciousness,  and  undisturbed  trust,  and  requited 
love,  and  the  sight  of  the  peace  of  others,  and 
the  ministry  to  their  pain  —  these  and  the 
blue  sky  above  you,  and  the  sweet  waters  and 
flowers  of  the  earth  beneath,  and  mysteries 
and  presences,  innumerable,  of  living  things 
—  these  may  yet  be  here  your  riches,  untor¬ 
menting  and  divine:  serviceable  for  the  life 
that  now  is;  nor,  it  may  be,  without  promise 
of  that  which  is  to  come. 
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Make  a  topical  analysis  of  the  principles  that 
Ruskin  would  have  his  readers  realize.  Do  these 
principles  follow  from  logical  arguments  that  are 
convincing,  or  does  he  assume  the  truth  of  his 
propositions  and  merely  urge  their  adoption  ? 
Are  you  convinced  that  his  suggestions  are  worthy 
of  being  carried  out?  Are  you  convinced  be¬ 
cause  your  reason  tells  you  he  is  right,  or  because 
he  has  wrought  upon  your  feelings  by  the  fervor 
of  his  own  emotions  and  the  beauty  of  his  expres¬ 
sion  ?  Are  you  convinced  of  the  sincerity  of  his 
purpose? 

Can  you  find  sentences  that  upon  being  read 
aloud  strike  your  ear  as  musical  ?  Do  you  think 
he  has  ever  been  guided  in  his  selection  of  words 
by  their  sound?  Does  he  try  to  ornament  his 
sentences  with  figures  of  speech?  What  seems  to 
be  his  favorite  figure  ? 

Can  you  find  passages  which  seem  a  direct 
appeal  to  your  emotions  ?  Does  he  give  any  inci¬ 
dents  or  illustrations  which  strongly  affect  your 
feelings  ? 

Do  you  find  any  passages  which  are  so  beau¬ 
tiful  that  you  would  like  to  commit  them  to 
memory  ?  Write  a  brief,  connected,  and  logical 
statement  of  the  thought  in  Ruskin’s  essay. 
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From  Queen  of  the  Air 

Test  your  ability  to  apply  successfully  the 
method  of  reading  for  the  mastery  of  thought,  by 
studying  the  following  essay  without  the  aid  of 
specific  instruction  : 

Then  further,  observe,  I  have  said  (and  you 
will  find  it  true,  and  that  to  the  uttermost) 
that,  as  all  lovely  art  is  rooted  in  virtue,  so  it 
bears  fruit  of  virtue,  and  is  didactic  in  its  own 
nature.  It  is  often  didactic  also  in  actually 
expressed  thought,  as  Giotto’s,  Michael 
Angelo’s,  Durer’s,  and  hundreds  more  ;  but 
that  is  not  its  special  function  ;  it  is  didactic 
chiefly  by  being  beautiful ;  but  beautiful  with 
haunting  thought,  no  less  than  with  form,  and 
full  of  myths  that  can  be  read  only  with  the 
heart. 

For  instance,  at  this  moment  there  is  open 
beside  me  as  I  write,  a  page  of  Persian  manu¬ 
script,  wrought  with  wreathed  azure  and  gold, 
and  soft  green,  and  violet,  and  ruby  and 
scarlet,  into  one  field  of  pure  resplendence. 
It  is  wrought  to  delight  the  eyes  only  ;  and 
does  delight  them  ;  and  the  man  who  did  it 
assuredly  had  eyes  in  his  head  ;  but  not  much 
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more.  It  is  not  didactic  art,  but  its  author 
was  happy  ;  and  it  will  do  the  good,  and  the 
harm,  that  mere  pleasure  can  do.  But,  oppo¬ 
site  me,  is  an  early  Turner  drawing  of  the 
lake  of  Geneva,  taken  about  two  miles  from 
Geneva,  on  the  Lausanne  road,  with  Mount 
Blanc  in  the  distance.  The  old  city  is  seen 
lying  beyond  the  waveless  waters,  veiled  with 
a  sweet  misty  veil  of  Athena’s  weaving  ;  a 
faint  light  of  morning,  peaceful  exceedingly, 
and  almost  colorless,  shed  from  behind  the 
Voirons,  increases  into  soft  amber  along  the 
slope  of  the  Saleve,  and  is  just  seen,  and  no 
more*  on  the  fair  warm  fields  of  its  summit, 
between  the  folds  of  a  white  cloud  that  rests 
upon  the  grass,  but  rises,  high  and  tower-like, 
into  the  zenith  of  dawn  above. 

There  is  not  as  much  color  in  that  low 
amber  light  upon  the  hill-side  as  there  is  in 
the  palest  dead  leaf.  The  lake  is  not  blue, 
but  gray  in  mist,  passing  into  deep  shadow 
beneath  the  Voirons’  pines  ;  a  few  dark  clus¬ 
ters  of  leaves,  a  single  white  flower — scarcely 
seen — are  all  the  gladness  given  to  the  rocks 
of  the  shore.  One  of  the  ruby  spots  of  the 
eastern  manuscript  would  give  color  enough 
for  all  the  red  that  is  in  Turner’s  entire  draw¬ 
ing.  For  the  mere  pleasure  of  the  eye,  there 
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is  not  so  much  in  all  those  lines  of  his, 
throughout  the  entire  landscape,  as  in  half  an 
inch  square  of  the  Persian’s  page.  What 
made  him  take  pleasure  in  the  low  color  that 
is  only  like  the  brown  of  a  dead  leaf  ? — in  the 
cold  gray  of  dawn — in  the  one  white  flower 
among  the  rocks — in  these — and  no  more  than 
these  ? 

He  took  pleasure  in  them  because  he  had 
been  bred  among  English  fields  and  hills ; 
because  the  gentleness  of  a  great  race  was  in 
his  heart,  and  its  powers  of  thought  in  his  brain  ; 
because  he  knew  the  stories  of  the  Alps,  and 
of  the  cities  at  their  feet ;  because  he  had 
read  the  Homeric  legends  of  the  clouds,  and 
beheld  the  gods  of  dawn,  and  the  givers  of  dew 
to  the  fields  ;  because  he  knew  the  faces  of 
the  crags,  and  the  imagery  of  the  passionate 
mountains,  as  a  man  knows  the  face  of  his 
friend  ;  because  he  had  in  him  the  wonder  and 
sorrow  concerning  life  and  death,  which  are 
the  inheritance  of  the  Gothic  soul  from  the 
days  of  its  first  sea  kings ;  and  also  the  com¬ 
passion  and  the  joy  that  are  woven  into  the 
innermost  fabric  of  every  great  imaginative 
spirit,  born  now  in  countries  that  have  lived 
by  the  Christian  faith  with  any  courage  or 
truth.  And  the  picture  contains  also,  for  us, 
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just  this  which  its  maker  had  in  him  to  give  ; 
and  can  convey  it  to  us,  just  so  far  as  we  are 
of  the  temper  in  which  it  must  be  received. 
It  is  didactic  if  we  are  worthy  to  be  taught, 
not  otherwise.  The  pure  heart,  it  will  make 
more  pure  ;  the  thoughtful,  more  thoughtful. 
It  has  in  it  no  words  for  the  reckless  or  the 
base. 

As  I  myself  look  at  it,  there  is  no  fault  nor 
folly  of  my  life — and  both  have  been  many  and 
great — that  does  not  rise  up  against  me,  and 
take  away  my  joy,  and  shorten  my  power  of 
possession  of  sight,  of  understanding.  And 
every  past  effort  of  my  life,  every  gleam  of 
rightness  or  good  in  it,  is  with  me  now,  to  help 
me  in  my  grasp  of  this  art,  and  its  vision.  So 
far  as  I  can  rejoice  in,  or  interpret  either,  my 
power  is  owing  to  what  of  right  there  is  in  me. 
I  dare  to  say  it,  that,  because  through  all  my 
life  I  have  desired  good,  and  not  evil ;  because 
I  have  been  kind  to  many  ;  have  wished  to  be 
kind  to  all ;  have  wilfully  injured  none  ;  and 
because  I  have  loved  much,  and  not  selfishly  ; 
therefore,  the  morning  light  is  yet  visible  to 
me  on  those  hills,  and  you,  who  read,  may 
trust  my  thought  and  word  in  such  work  as  I 
have  to  do  for  you  ;  and  you  will  be  glad  after¬ 
wards  that  you  have  trusted  them.  ’  ’ 
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Sit  IRoget  be  Coverlet? 


The  Spectator  was  first  published  in  March, 
1 71 1.  It  appeared  daily  and  each  number  was  a 
complete  essay  dealing  with  social  topics  or  others 
of  public  concern.  In  no  respect  did  it  resemble 
the  modern  newspaper  except,  perhaps,  in  that  of 
printing  a  few  advertisements,  but  these  were  never 
obtrusive.  It  might  more  properly  be  called  a 
daily  magazine,  as  we  understand  the  term  now. 
With  one  or  two  intermissions  it  was  published 
regularly  until  635  numbers  had  appeared.  It 
contained  the  choicest  and  best  of  the  work  of 
Joseph  Addison,  and  much  of  that  of  Sir  Richard 
Steele  who  was  his  co-worker.  The  Spectator  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  modern  novel  had  an  exist¬ 
ence,  and  the  persistent  reappearance  of  the  lightly 
sketched  characters  voicing  their  personal  senti¬ 
ments  gave  to  the  publication  almost  the  character 
of  a  continued  Story. 

This  incomparable  series  of  essays  on  an  almost 
endless  variety  of  topics  was  always  the  advocate 
of  right,  and  was  as  unsparing  in  its  ridicule  of 
vice  as  it  was  earnest  in  its  pleas  for  virtue.  The 
style  was  light  and  gay  enough  to  attract  the 
frivolous  and  a  deep  vein  of  philosophy  that 
pleased  the  thoughtful  readers  ran  through  every 
number.  The  Spectator  at  once  became  popular 
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and  was  a  welcome  morning  visitor  at  the  break¬ 
fast  table  of  the  wealthy  and  refined  and  a  daily 
subject  of  discussion  at  the  coffee-houses  where 
were  gathered  the  wits  and  the  men  of  leisure  of 
that  brilliant  period. 

Addison  introduced  a  series  of  characters  who 
met  in  a  club  and  under  various  other  conditions, 
to  converse  on  a  great  variety  of  topics.  There 
was  a  Captain  Sentry  who  stood  for  the  army, 
and  Will  Honeycomb  who  gave  the  laws  relating 
to  the  social  world;  commercial  interests  were  re¬ 
presented  by  Sir  Andrew  Freeport;  but  the  choic¬ 
est  character  of  all,  the  one  which  was  drawn  with 
the  most  skill  and  care  and  which  stands  to-day  as 
a  representation  of  the  best  that  fiction  can  do  is 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverley.  He  appears  in  about 
forty  numbers  and  was  manifestly  the  favorite  of 
Addison.  It  is  said  that  he  made  Steele  promise 
not  to  meddle  with  the  character,  and  when  it  was 
finally  decided  to  discontinue  the  Spectator ,  Addi¬ 
son  remarked,  “By  heavens!  I’ll  kill  Sir  Roger 
that  nobody  else  may  murder  him!”  The  first 
description  of  Sir  Roger,  probably  drawn  by 
Steele,  is  found  in  the  second  paper  and  is  as  fol¬ 
lows: — 

“The  first  of  our  society  is  a  gentleman  of 
Worcestershire,  of  ancient  descent,  a  baronet,  his 
name  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley.  His  great-grand¬ 
father  was  inventor  of  that  famous  country-dance 
which  is  called  after  him.  All  who  know  that 
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shire  are  very  well  acquainted  with  the  parts  and 
merits  of  Sir  Roger.  He  is  a  gentleman  that  is 
very  singular  in  his  behavior,  but  his  singularities 
proceed  from  his  good  sense,  and  are  contradic¬ 
tions  to  the  manners  of  the  world  only  as  he 
thinks  the  world  is  in  the  wrong.  However,  this 
humor  creates  him  no  enemies,  for  he  does  noth¬ 
ing  with  sourness  or  obstinacy;  and  his  being 
confined  to  modes  and  forms  makes  him  but  the 
readier  and  more  capable  to  please  and  oblige 
all  who  know  him.  When  he  is  in  town,  he  lives 
in  Soho  Square.  It  is  said  he  keeps  himself  a 
bachelor  by  reason  he  was  crossed  in  love  by  a 
perverse  beautiful  widow  of  the  next  county  to 
him.  Before  this  disappointment,  Sir  Roger  was 
what  you  call  a  fine  gentleman,  had  often  supped 
with  my  Lord  Rochester  and  Sir  George  Etherege, 
fought  a  duel  upon  his  first  coming  to  town,  and 
kicked  Bully  Dawson  in  a  public  coffee-house  for 
calling  him  ‘  youngster/  But  being  ill  used  by 
the  above-mentioned  widow,  he  was  very  serious 
for  a  year  and  a  half;  and  though,  his  temper 
being  naturally  jovial,  he  at  last  got  over  it,  he 
grew  careless  of  himself  and  never  dressed  after¬ 
wards.  He  continues  to  wear  a  coat  and  doublet 
of  the  same  cut  that  were  in  fashion  at  the  time 
of  his  repulse,  which,  in  his  merry  humors,  he 
tells  us,  has  been  in  and  out  twelve  times  since  he 
first  wore  it.  He  is  now  in  his  fifty-sixth  year, 
cheerful,  gay,  and  hearty;  keeps  a  good  house  in 
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both  town  and  country;  a  great  lover  of  mankind; 
but  there  is  such  a  mirthful  cast  in  his  behavior, 
that  he  is  rather  beloved  than  esteemed.  His 
tenants  grow  rich,  his  servants  look  satisfied,  all 
the  young  women  profess  love  to  him,  and  the 
young  men  are  glad  of  his  company;  when  he 
comes  into  a  house  he  calls  the  servants  by  their 
names,  and  talks  all  the  way  up  stairs  to  a  visit. 
I  must  not  omit  that  Sir  Roger  is  a  justice  of  the 
quorum;. that  he  fills  the  chair  at  a  quarter-session 
with  great  abilities;  and,  three  months  ago,  gained 
universal  applause  by  explaining  a  passage  in  the 
Game  Act.” 

The  five  following  essays  taken  together  will 
give  a  very  good  idea  of  Sir  Roger  at  his  home 
and  in  the  city,  though  there  are  a  number  of 
other  essays  that  are  equally  good  and  as  typical 
of  Addison’s  style. 
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Having  often  received  an  invitation  from 
my  friend  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  to  pass  away 
a  month  with  him  in  the  country,  1 1  last  week 
accompanied  him  thither,  and  am  settled  with 
him  for  some  time  at  his  country-house,  where 
I  intend  to  form  several  of  my  ensuing  specu¬ 
lations.  Sir  Roger,  who  is  very  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  my  humor,  lets  me  rise  and  go 
to  bed  when  I  please,  dine  at  his  own  table  or 
in  my  chamber  as  I  think  fit,  sit  still  and  say 
nothing  without  bidding  me  be  merry.  When 
the  gentlemen  of  the  county  come  to  see 
him,  he  only  shows  me  at  a  distance.  As  I 
have  been  walking  in  his  fields,  I  have  ob¬ 
served  them  stealing  a  sight  of  me  over  an 
hedge,  and  have  heard  the  knight  desiring 
them  not  to  let  me  see  them,  for  that  I  hated 
to  be  stared  at. 

I  am  the  more  at  ease  in  Sir  Roger’s  family, 
because  it  consists  of  sober  and  staid  persons; 
for  as  the  knight  is  the  best  master  in  the 
world,  he  seldom  changes  his  servants;  and  as 


i.  The  “  Spectator,”  whose  “speculations”  constitute  the  Essays. 
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he  is  beloved  by  all  about  him,  his  servants 
never  care  for  leaving  him  :  by  this  means  his 
domestics  are  all  in  years,  and  grown  old  with 
their  master.  You  would  take  his  valet-de - 
chambre  for  his  brother,  his  butler  is  gray¬ 
headed,  his  groom  is  one  of  the  gravest  men 
that  I  have  ever  seen,  and  his  coachman  has 
the  looks  of  a  privy-councilor.  You  see  the 
goodness  of  the  master  even  in  the  old  house¬ 
dog,  and  in  a  gray  pad  that  is  kept  in  the 
stable  with  great  .care  and  tenderness  out  of 
regard  to  his  past  services,  though  he  has  been 
useless  for  several  years. 

I  could  not  but  observe  with  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  the  joy  that  appeared  in  the  coun¬ 
tenances  of  these  ancient  domestics,  upon  my 
friend’s  arrival  at  his  country  seat.  Some  of 
them  could  not  refrain  from  tears  at  the  sight 
of  their  old  master;  every  one  of  them  pressed 
forward  to  do  something  for  him,  and  seemed 
discouraged  if  they  were  not  employed.  At 
the  same  time,  the  good  old  knight,  with  a 
mixture  of  the  father  and  master  of  the  family, 
tempered  the  inquiries  after  his  own  affairs 
with  several  kind  questions  relating  to  them¬ 
selves.  This  humanity  and  good  nature  en¬ 
gages  everybody  to  him,  so  that  when  he  is 
pleasant  upon  any  of  them,  all  his  family  are 
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in  good  humor,  and  none  so  much  as  the 
person  whom  he  diverts  himself  with;  on  the 
contrary,  if  he  coughs,  or  betrays  any  infirmity 
of  old  age,  it  is  easy  for  a  stander-by  to  ob¬ 
serve  a  secret  concern  in  the  looks  of  all  his 
servants. 

My  worthy  friend  has  put  me  under  the 
particular  care  of  his  butler,  who  is  a  very 
prudent  man,  and,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  his 
fellow-servants,  wonderfully  desirous  of  pleas¬ 
ing  me,  because  they  have  often  heard  their 
master  talk  of  me  as  of  his  particular  friend. 

My  chief  companion,  when  Sir  Roger  is 
diverting  himself  in  the  woods  or  the  fields,  is 
a  very  venerable  man,  who  is  ever  with  Sir 
Roger,  and  has  lived  at  his  house  in  the  nature 
of  a  chaplain  above  thirty  years.  This  gentle¬ 
man  is  a  person  of  good  sense  and  some  learn¬ 
ing,  of  a  very  regular  life  and  obliging  conver¬ 
sation.  He  heartily  loves  Sir  Roger,  and 
knows  that  he  is  very  much  in  the  old  knight’s 
esteem,  so  that  he  lives  in  the  family  rather 
as  a  relation  than  a  dependent.2 

I  have  observed  in  several  of  my  papers, 
that  my  friend  Sir  Roger,  amidst  all  his  good 
qualities,  is  something  of  an  humorist;  and 


2.  At  this  time  the  clergy  were  generally  regarded  as  an  inferior  or 
dependent  class. 
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that  his  virtues,  as  well  as  imperfections,  are 
as  it  were  tinged  by  a  certain  extravagance, 
which  makes  them  particularly  his,  and  dis¬ 
tinguishes  them  from  those  of  other  men. 
This  cast  of  mind,  as  it  is  generally  very  inno¬ 
cent  in  itself,  so  it  renders  his  conversation 
highly  agreeable  and  more  delightful  than  the 
same  degree  of  sense  and  virtue  would  appear 
in  their  common  and  ordinary  colors.  As  I 
was  walking  with  him  last  night,  he  asked  me 
how  I  liked  the  good  man  whom  I  have  just 
now  mentioned  ;  and  without  staying  for  my 
answer,  told  me  that  he  was  afraid  of  being 
insulted  with  Latin  and  Greek  at  his  own 
table  ;  for  which  reason  he  desired  a  particular 
friend  of  his  at  the  university  to  find  him  out 
a  clergyman  rather  of  plain  sense  than  much 
learning,  of  a  good  aspect,  a  clear  voice,  a 
sociable  temper,  and,  if  possible,  a  man  that 
understood  a  little  of  backgammon.  ‘  ‘  My 
friend,”  says  Sir  Roger,  “found  me  out  this 
gentleman,  who,  besides  the  endowments 
required  of  him,  is,  they  tell  me,  a  good 
scholar,  though  he  does  not  show  it.  I  have 
given  him  the  parsonage  of  the  parish  ;  and 
because  I  know  his  value,  have  settled  upon 
him  a  good  annuity  for  life.  If  he  outlives 
me,  he  shall  find  that  he  was  higher  in  my 
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esteem  than  perhaps  he  thinks  he  is.  He  has 
now  been  with  me  thirty  years  ;  and  though 
he  does  not  know  I  have  taken  notice  of  it, 
has  never  in  all  that  time  asked  anything  of 
me  for  himself,  though  he  is  every  day  solicit¬ 
ing  me  for  something  in  behalf  of  one  or  other 
of  my  tenants  his  parishioners.  There  has 
not  been  a  lawsuit  in  the  parish  since  he  has 
lived  among  them  ;  if  any  dispute  arises,  they 
apply  themselves  to  him  for  the  decision  ;  if 
they  do  not  acquiesce  in  his  judgment,  which 
I  think  never  happened  above  once  or  twice 
at  most,  they  appeal  to  me.  At  his  first  set¬ 
tling  with  me,  I  made  him  a  present  of  all  the 
good  sermons  which  have  been  printed  in 
English,  and  only  begged  of  him,  that  every 
Sunday  he  would  pronounce  one  of  them  in 
the  pulpit.  Accordingly,  he  has  digested 
them  into  such  a  series,  that  they  follow  one 
another  naturally,  and  make  a  continued 
system  of  practical  divinity.” 

As  Sir  Roger  was  going  on  with  his  story, 
the  gentleman  we  were  talking  of  came  up  to 
us  ;  and  upon  the  knight’s  asking  him  who 
preached  to-morrow  (for  it  was  Saturday 
night),  told  us,  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  in  the 
morning,  and  Dr.  South  in  the  afternoon.  He 
then  showed  us  his  list  of  preachers  for  the 
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whole  year,  where  I  saw  with  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  Archbishop  Tillotson,  Bishop  Saun- 
derson,  Dr.  Barrow,  Dr. .  Calamy,  with  several 
living  authors,  who  have  published  discourses 
of  practical  divinity.  I  no  sooner  saw  this 
venerable  man  in  the  pulpit,  but  I  very  much 
approved  of  my  friend’s  insisting  upon  the 
qualifications  of  a  good  aspect  and  a  clear 
voice;  for  I  was  so  charmed  with  the  graceful¬ 
ness  of  his  figure  and  delivery,  as  well  as  with 
the  discourses  he  pronounced,  that  I  think  I 
never  passed  any  time  more  to  my  satisfac¬ 
tion.  A  sermon  repeated  after  this  manner, 
is  like  the  composition  of  a  poet  in  the  mouth 
of  a  graceful  actor. 

I  could  heartily  wish  that  more  of  our  coun¬ 
try  clergy  would  follow  this  example,  and  in¬ 
stead  of  wasting  their  spirits  in  laborious 
compositions  of  their  own,  would  endeavor 
after  a  handsome  elocution,  and  all  those 
other  talents  that  are  proper  to  enforce  what 
has  been  penned  by  greater  masters.  This 
would  not  only  be  more  easy  to  themselves, 
but  more  edifying  to  the  people. 
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I  am  always  very  well  pleased  with  a  coun¬ 
try  Sunday,  and  think,  if  keeping  holy  the 
seventh  day  were  only  a  human  institution,  it 
would  be  the  best  method  that  could  have 
been  thought  of  for  the  polishing  and  civilizing 
of  mankind.  It  is  certain  the  country  people 
would  soon  degenerate  into  a  kind  of  savages 
and  barbarians,  were  there  not  such  frequent 
returns  of  a  stated  time,  in  which  the  whole 
village  meet  together  with  their  best  faces, 
and  in  their  cleanliest  habits,  to  converse  with 
one  another  upon  different  subjects,  hear  their 
duties  explained  to  them,  and  join  together  in 
adoration  of  the  Supreme  Being.  Sunday 
clears  away  the  rust  of  the  whole  week,  not 
only  as  it  refreshes  in  their  minds  notions 
of  religion,  but  as  it  puts  both  the  sexes  upon 
appearing  in  their  most  agreeable  forms,  and 
exerting  all  such  qualities  as  are  apt  to  give 
them  a  figure  in  the  eye  of  the  village.  A 
country  fellow  distinguishes  himself  as  much 
in  the  churchyard  as  a  citizen  does  upon  the 
’Change,  the  whole  parish  politics  being  gen- 
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erally  discussed  in  that  place  either  after  ser¬ 
mon  or  before  the  bell  rings. 

My  friend  Sir  Roger  being  a  good  church¬ 
man,  has  beautified  the  inside  of  his  church 
with  several  texts  of  his  own  choosing.  He 
has  likewise  given  a  handsome  pulpit-cloth, 
and  railed  in  the  communion  table  at  his  own 
expense.  He  has  often  told  me,  that  at  his 
coming  to  his  estate  he  found  his  parishioners 
very  irregular;  and  that  in  order  to  make  them 
kneel  and  join  in  the  responses,  he  gave  every 
one  of  them  a  hassock  and  a  Common  Prayer- 
Book,  and  at  the  same  time  employed  an 
itinerant  singing-master,  who  goes  about  the 
country  for  that  purpose,  to  instruct  them 
rightly  in  the  tunes  of  the  psalms;  upon  which 
they  now  very  much  value  themselves,  and, 
indeed,  outdo  most  of  the  country  churches 
that  I  have  ever  heard. 

As  Sir  Roger  is  landlord  to  the  whole  con¬ 
gregation,  he  keeps  them  in  very  good  order, 
and  will  suffer  nobody  to  sleep  in  it  besides 
himself;  for  if  by  chance  he  has  been  surprised 
into  a  short  nap  at  sermon,  upon  recovering 
out  of  it  he  stands  up  and  looks  about  him, 
and  if  he  sees  anybody  else  nodding,  either 
wakes  them  himself,  or  sends  his  servant  to 
them.  Several  other  of  the  old  knight’s  par- 
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ticularities  break  out  upon  these  occasions. 
Sometimes  he  will  be  lengthening  out  a  verse 
in  the  singing  psalms,  half  a  minute  after  the 
rest  of  the  congregation  have  done  with  it; 
sometimes,  when  he  is  pleased  with  the  matter 
of  his  devotion,  he  pronounces  Amen  three 
or  four  times  to  the  same  prayer,  and  some¬ 
times  stands  up  when  everybody  else  is  upon 
their  knees,  to  count  the  congregation,  or  see 
if  any  of  his  tenants  are  missing. 

I  was  yesterday  very  much  surprised  to  hear 
my  old  friend,  in  the  midst  of  the  service,  calling 
out  to  one  John  Matthews  to  mind  what  he  was 
about,  and  not  disturb  the  congregation.  This 
John  Matthews,  it  seems,  is  remarkable  for 
being  an  idle  fellow,  and  at  that  time  was 
kicking  his  heels  for  his  diversion.  The  au¬ 
thority  of  the  knight,  though  exerted  in  that 
odd  manner  which  accompanies  him  in  all  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  life,  has  a  very  good  effect  upon 
the  parish,  who  are  not  polite  enough  to  see 
anything  ridiculous  in  his  behavior;  besides 
that  the  general  good  sense  and  worthiness  of 
his  character  make  his  friends  observe  these 
little  singularities  as  foils  that  rather  set  off 
than  blemish  his  good  qualities. 

As  soon  as  the  sermon  is  finished,  nobody 
presumes  to  stir  till  Sir  Roger  is  gone  out  of 
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the  church.  The  knight  walks  down  from  his 
seat  in  the  chancel  between  a  double  row  of 
his  tenants,  that  stand  bowing  to  him  on  each 
side;  and  every  now  and  then  inquires  how 
such  an  one’s  wife,  or  mother,  or  son,  or 
father,  does,  whom  he  does  not  see  at  church; 
which  is  understood  as  a  secret  reprimand  to 
the  person  that  is  absent. 

The  chaplain  has  often  told  me,  that  upon 
a  catechising  day,  when  Sir  Roger  has  been 
pleased  with  a  boy  that  answers  well,  he  has 
ordered  a  Bible  to  be  given  him  next  day  for 
his  encouragement;  and  sometimes  accom¬ 
panies  it  with  a  flitch  of  bacon  to  his  mother. 
Sir  Roger  has  likewise  added  five  pounds  a 
year  to  the  clerk’s  place;  and  that  he  may 
encourage  the  young  fellows  to  make  them¬ 
selves  perfect  in  the  church-service,  has  prom¬ 
ised,  upon  the  death  of  the  present  incumbent, 
who  is  very  old,  to  bestow  it  according  to 
merit. 

The  fair  understanding  between  Sir  Roger 
and  his  chaplain,  and  their  mutual  concur¬ 
rence  in  doing  good,  is  the  more  remarkable, 
because  the  very  next  village  is  famous  for  the 
differences  and  contentions  that  rise  between 
the  parson  and  the  squire,  who  live  in  a  per¬ 
petual  state  of  war.  The  parson  is  always 
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preaching  at  the  squire;  and  the  squire,  to  be 
revenged  on  the  parson,  never  comes  to  church. 
The  squire  has  made  all  his  tenants  atheists 
and  tithe-stealers  ;  while  the  parson  instructs 
them  every  Sunday  in  the  dignity  of  his  order, 
and  insinuates  to  them,  in  almost  every 
sermon,  that  he  is  a  better  man  than  his 
patron.  In  short,  matters  are  come  to  such 
an  extremity,  that  the  squire  has  not  said  his 
prayers  either  in  public  or  private  this  half- 
year;  and  that  the  parson  threatens  him,  if  he 
does  not  mend  his  manners,  to  pray  for  him 
in  the  face  of  the  whole  congregation. 

Feuds  of  this  nature,  though  too  frequent 
in  the  country,  are  very  fatal  to  the  ordinary 
people;  who  are  so  used  to  be  dazzled  with 
riches,  that  they  pay  as  much  deference  to  the 
understanding  of  a  man  of  an  estate  as  of  a 
man  of  learning  ;  and  are  very  hardly  brought 
to  regard  any  truth,  how  important  soever  it 
may  be,  that  is  preached  to  them,  when  they 
know  there  are  several  men  of  five  hundred  a 
year  who  do  not  believe  it. 
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Sir  Roger's  Home. —  What  idea  of  Sir  Rogers 
character  do  we  get  from  his  treatment  of  the 
Spectator  ?  What  idea  from  his  treatment  of  his 
servants  ?  What  impression  of  Sir  Roger  do  you 
get  from  his  manner  of  choosing  a  chaplain? 
What  was  the  real  reason  for  the  affection  both 
servants  and  chaplain  had  for  Sir  Roger  ? 

Sunday  at  Sir  Roger's. — What  does  Sir  Roger 
say  and  do  at  church  ?  What  do  these  words  and 
acts  show  of  his  relations  to  the  people  in  his  par¬ 
ish  ?  Sum  up  the  traits  of  character  shown  by 
this  essay  to  be  Sir  Roger’s.  Picture  to  yourself 
the  interior  of  the  church,  the  close  of  the  sermon 
and  then  watch  Sir  Roger  as  he  passes  out.  Does 
he  seem  to  you  to  be  a  lovable  man  ? 


f  If  ♦  Sit  IRoger  at  tbe  TTbeater  in  Xonbon 


My  friend,  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  when  we 
last  met  together  at  the  club,  told  me  that  he 
had  a  great  mind  to  see  the  new  tragedy  with 
me,  assuring  me  at  the  same  time,  that  he 
had  not  been  at  a  play  these  twenty  years. 
“  The  last  I  saw,”  said  Sir  Roger,  “was  The 
Committee ,x  which  I  should  not  have  gone  to 
neither,  had  not  I  been  told  beforehand  that 
it  was  a  good  Church-of-England  comedy.  ’  ’ 
He  then  proceeded  to  inquire  of  me  who  this 
Distressed  Mother'2,  was;  and  upon  hearing 
that  she  was  Hector’s  widow,  he  told  me  that 
her  husband  was  a  brave  man;  and  that  when 
he  was  a  schoolboy,  he  had  read  his  life  at 
the  end  of  the  Dictionary.i. * 3  My  friend  asked 
me,  in  the  next  place,  if  there  would  not  be 
some  danger  in  coming  home  late,  in  case  the 
Mohocks4  should  be  abroad.  “I  assure  you,” 

i.  By  Sir  Robert  Howard. 

a.  The  “distressed  mother,”  was  Andromache,  whose  devotion  to  her 
husband  Hector  was  a  frequent  theme  for  the  old  Greek  poets  as  well  as 
for  more  modern  writers.  This  play  was  by  Ambrose  Philips,  one  of 
Addison’s  friends. 

3.  Students  of  the  classics  read  the  story  in  Homer’s  Iliad  where  his 
parting  with  Andromache  is  one  of  the  best-known  passages. 

4.  Mohawks.  Dissolute  young  men,  sometimes  of  the  better  classes, 
banded  themselves  together  and  went  about  the  streets  frightening  people 
and  not  infrequently  attacking,  maiming,  or  even  killing  innocent  citi¬ 
zens.  They  were  sometimes  disguised  as  Indians,  hence  the  name, 
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says  he,  “I  thought  I  had  fallen  into  their 
hands  last  night;  for  I  observed  two  or  three 
lusty  black  men  that  followed  me  halfway  up 
Fleet  Street,  and  mended  their  pace  behind 
me  in  proportion  as  I  put  on  to  go  away  from 
them.  You  must  know,  ”  continued  the  knight, 
with  a  smile,  ‘  *  I  fancied  they  had  a  mind  to 
hunt  me;  for  I  remember  an  honest  gentle¬ 
man  in  my  neighborhood  who  was  served  such 
a  trick  in  King  Charles  II ’s  time,  for  which 
reason  he  has  not  ventured  himself  in  town 
ever  since.  I  might  have  shown  them  very 
good  sport,  had  this  been  their  design ;  for  as  I 
am  an  old  fox-hunter,  I  should  have  turned  and 
dodged,  and  have  played  them  a  thousand 
tricks  they  had  never  seen  in  their  lives 
before.  ”  Sir  Roger  added  that  they  did  not  suc¬ 
ceed  very  well  in  it;  “for  I  threw  them  out,” 
says  he,  “at  the  end  of  Norfolk  Street,  where 
I  doubled  the  corner,  and  got  shelter  in  my 
lodgings  before  they  could  imagine  what  was 
become  of  me.  However,”  says  the  knight, 
“if  Captain  Sentry  will  make  one  with  us 
to-morrow  night,  and  if  you  will  both  of  you 
call  upon  me  about  four  o’clock,  that  we  may 
be  at  the  house  before  it  is  full,  I  will  have 
my  coach  in  readiness  to  attend  you;  for  John 
tells  me  he  has  got  the  fore-wheels  mended.” 
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The  captain,  who  did  not  fail  to  meet  me 
there  at  the  appointed  hour,  bid  Sir  Roger 
fear  nothing,  for  that  he  had  put  on  the  same 
sword  which  he  made  use  of  at  the  battle  of 
Steenkirk.5  Sir  Roger’s  servants,  and  among 
the  rest  my  old  friend  the  butler,  had,  I  found, 
provided  themselves  with  good  oaken  plants6 
to  attend  their  master  upon  this  occasion. 
When  we  had  placed  him  in  his  coach,  with 
myself  at  his  left  hand,  the  captain  before 
him,  and  his  butler  at  the  head  of  his  foot- 
*  men  in  the  rear,  we  convoyed  him  in  safety 
to  the  playhouse,  where,  after  having  marched 
up  the  entry  in  good  order,  the  captain  and  I 
went  in  with  him,  and  seated  him  betwixt  us 
in  the  pit.  As  soon  as  the  house  was  full, 
and  the  candles  lighted,  my  old  friend  stood 
up  and  looked  about  him  with  that  pleasure 
which  a  mind  seasoned  with  humanity  natu¬ 
rally  feels  in  itself  at  the  sight  of  a  multitude 
of  people  who  seem  pleased  with  one  another, 
and  partake  of  the  same  common  entertain¬ 
ment.  I  could  not  but  fancy  to  myself,  as 
the  old  man  stood  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
pit,  that  he  made  a  very  proper  center  to  a 
tragic  audience.  Upon  the  entering  of  Pyr- 

5.  (1692)  In  Belgium.  English  defeated  by  the  French. 

6.  Staff  or  stick. 
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rhus,7  the  knight  told  me  that  he  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  the  king  of  France  himself  had  a  better 
strut.  I  was,  indeed,  very  attentive  to  my 
old  friend’s  remarks,  because  I  looked  upon 
them  as  a  piece  of  natural  criticism,  and  was 
well  pleased  to  hear  him,  at  the  conclusion  of 
almost  every  scene,  telling  me  that  he  could 
not  imagine  how  the  play  would  end.  One 
while  he  appeared  much  concerned  for  An¬ 
dromache,  and  a  little  while  after  as  much  for 
Hermione,8  and  was  extremely  puzzled  to 
think  what  would  become  of  Pyrrhus. 

When  Sir  Roger  saw  Andromache’s  obsti¬ 
nate  refusal  to  her  lover’s  importunities,  he 
whispered  me  in  the  ear,  that  he  was  sure  she 
would  never  have  him  ;  to  which  he  added, 
with  a  more  than  ordinary  vehemence  :  “You 
can’t  imagine,  sir,  what  it  is  to  have  to  do 
with  a  widow.”  Upon  Pyrrhus  his  theaten- 
ing  afterward  to  leave  her,  the  knight  shook 
his  head,  and  muttered  to  himself,  ‘  ‘  Ay,  do 
if  you  can.”  This  part  dwelt  so  much  upon 
my  friend’s  imagination,  that,  at  the  close  of 

7.  The  characters  of  this  play  may  all  be  found  in  Grecian  mythol¬ 
ogy  and  are  connected  directly  or  indirectly  with  the  Trojan  war.  Pyr¬ 
rhus  was  a  famous  general  who  after  the  death  of  Hector  and  the  fall  of 
Troy  secured  Andromache  as  his  prize.  Later,  after  giving  her  to  Helenus 
he  sought  to  marry  Hermione  but  was  slain  by  Orestes. 

8.  She  was  privately  engaged  to  Orestes  but  her  father  ignorantly  gave 
her  to  Pyrrhus.  After  his  murder  she  was  married  to  Orestes. 
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the  third  act,  as  I  was  thinking  of  something 
else,  he  whispered  me  in  my  ear:  “These 
widows,  sir,  are  the  most  perverse  creatures 
in  the  world.  But  pray,”  says  he,  “you  that 
are  a  critic,  is  the  play  according  to  your  dra¬ 
matic  rules,  as  you  call  them  ?  Should  your 
people  in  tragedy  always  talk  to  be  under¬ 
stood?  Why,  there  is  not  a  single  sentence 
in  this  play  that  I  do  not  know  the  mean¬ 
ing  of.” 

The  fourth  act  very  luckily  began  before  I 
had  time  to  give  the  old  gentleman  an  answer. 
“Well,”  says  the  knight,  sitting  down  with 
great  satisfaction,  ‘  ‘  I  suppose  we  are  now  to 
see  Hector’s  ghost.”  He  then  renewed  his 
attention,  and  from  time  to  time  fell  a-prais- 
ing  the  widow.  He  made,  indeed,  a  little 
mistake  as  to  one  of  her  pages,  whom,  at  his 
first  entering,  he  took  for  Astyanax;9  but 
quickly  set  himself  right  in  that  particular,  al¬ 
though  he  admitted  that  he  should  have  been 
very  glad  to  have  seen  the  little  boy;  “who,  ” 
says  he,  “must  needs  be  a  very  fine  child,  by 
the  account  that  is  given  of  him.”  Upon 
Hermione’s  going  off  with  a  menace  to  Pyr¬ 
rhus,  the  audience  gave  a  loud  clap,  to  which 

9.  The  little  son  of  Hector  and  Andromache.  When  Troy  fell  he  was 
thrown  from  a  tower  by  Pyrrhus  and  killed  in  the  presence  of  his  mother. 
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Sir  Roger  added :  “On  my  word,  a  notable 
young  baggage  !  ” 

As  there  was  a  very  remarkable  silence  and 
stillness  in  the  audience  during  the  whole  ac¬ 
tion,  it  was  natural  for  them  to  take  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  the  intervals  between  the  acts  to 
express  their  opinion  of  the  players,  and  of 
their  respective  parts.  Sir  Roger,  hearing  a 
cluster  of  them  praise  Orestes,10  struck  in  with 
them,  and  told  them  that  he  thought  his 
friend  Pylades  was  a  very  sensible  man.  As 
they  were  afterward  applauding  Pyrrhus,  Sir 
Roger  put  in  a  second  time  :  “And  let  me  tell 
you,”  says  he,  “though  he  speaks  but  little,  I 
like  the  old  fellow  in  whiskers  as  well  as  any 
of  them.”  Captain  Sentry,  seeing  two  or 
three  wags  who  sat  near  us,  lean  with  an  at¬ 
tentive  ear  toward  Sir  Roger,  and  fearing  lest 
they  should  smoke 11  the  knight,  plucked  him 
by  the  elbow,  and  whispered  something  in  his 
ear,  that  lasted  till  the  opening  of  the  fifth 


10.  Orestes,  the  son  of  Agamemnon,  was  saved  by  his  sister  from 
death  at  the  hands  of  Clytemnestra,  who  had  murdered  her  husband,  the 
father  of  Orestes.  He  made  Pylades  his  inseparable  friend  and  their 
names  are  as  familiar  to  scholars  as  David  and  Jonathan  or  Damon  and 
Pythias.  He  revenged  himself  by  killing  Clytemnestra  and  her  lover, 
but  because  he  took  the  punishment  into  his  own  hands  he  was  tormented 
into  madness  by  the  Furies.  By  a  long  and  perilous  quest  in  which  he 
found  his  long-lost  sister,  he  was  restored  to  reason. 

11.  Ridicule. 
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act.  The  knight  was  wonderfully  attentive  to 
the  account  which  Orestes  gives  of  Pyrrhus 
his  death;  and  at  the  conclusion  of  it,  told  me 
it  was  such  a  bloody  piece  of  work,  that  he 
was  glad  it  was  not  done  upon  the  stage. 
Seeing  afterward  Orestes  in  his  raving  fit,  he 
grew  more  than  ordinarily  serious,  and  took 
occasion  to  moralize  (in  his  way)  upon  an  evil 
conscience,  adding,  that  Orestes  in  his  mad¬ 
ness  looked  as  if  he  saw  something. 

As  we  were  the  first  that  came  into  the 
house,  so  we  were  the  last  that  went  out  of  it, 
being  resolved  to  have  a  clear  passage  for  our 
old  friend,  whom  we  did  not  care  to  venture 
among  the  jostling  of  the  crowd.  Sir  Roger 
went  out  fully  satisfied  with  his  entertainment, 
and  we  guarded  him  to  his  lodgings  in  the 
same  manner  that  we  brought  him  to  the  play¬ 
house  ;  being  highly  pleased,  for  my  own  part, 
not  only  with  the  performance  of  the  excellent 
piece  which  had  been  presented,  but  with  the 
satisfaction  it  had  given  to  the  old  man. 
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Gather  the  criticisms  Sir  Roger  makes  on  the 
play  and  see  what  traits  of  character  they  illus¬ 
trate.  How  many  times  does  he  speak?  Is 
everything  he  says  said  in  approval? 

Does  he  seem  to  consider  the  people  on  the 
stage  to  be  like  the  characters  they  represent  ?  Is 
the  play  very  real  to  Sir  Roger  ? 

These  words  occur  :  “ - he  grew  more  than 

ordinarily  serious  and  took  occasion  to  moralize 

(in  his  way)  upon  an  evil  conscience - 

What  was  his  way  of  moralizing  ?  What  do  you 
suppose  he  would  actually  say  ?  Put  it  in  words. 
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As  I  was  sil  ting  in  my  chamber,  and  think¬ 
ing  on  a  subject  for  my  next  Spectator ,  I  heard 
two  or  three  irregular  bounces  at  my  landlady’s 
door;  and  upon  the  opening  of  it,  a  loud  cheer¬ 
ful  voice  inquiring  whether  the  philosopher 
was  at  home.  The  child  who  went  to  the 
door  answered  very  innocently  that  he  did  not 
lodge  there.  I  immediately  recollected  that  it 
was  my  good  friend  Sir  Roger’s  voice,  and  that 
I  had  promised  to  go  with  him  on  the  water  to 
Spring  Garden,  in  case  it  proved  a  good  even¬ 
ing.  The  knight  put  me  in  mind  of  my  prom¬ 
ise  from  the  staircase;  but  told  me  that  if  I 
was  speculating,  he  would  stay  below  till  I 
had  done.  Upon  my  coming  down,  I  found 
all  the  children  of  the  family  got  about  my  old 
friend,  and  my  landlady  herself,  who  was  a 
notable  prating  gossip,  engaged  in  a  confer¬ 
ence  with  him  ;  being  mightily  pleased  with  his 
stroking  her  little  boy  on  the  head,  and  bid¬ 
ding  him  be  a  good  child,  and  mind  his  book. 

We  were  no  sooner  come  to  the  Temple 
stairs,  but  we  were  surrounded  with  a  crowd 
of  watermen,  offering  their  respective  services. 
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Sir  Roger,  after  having  looked  about  him  very 
attentively,  spied  one  with  a  wooden  leg,  and 
immediately  gave  him  orders  to  get  his  boat 
ready.  As  we  were  walking  toward  it,  “  You 
must  know,”  said  Sir  Roger,  '‘I  never  make 
use  of  anybody  to  row  me  that  has  not  either 
lost  a  leg  or  an  arm.  I  would  rather  bate  him 
a  few  strokes  of  his  oar  than  not  employ  an 
honest  man  that  has  been  wounded  in  the 
queen’s  service.  If  I  was  a  lord  or  a  bishop, 
and  kept  a  barge,  I  would  not  put  a  fellow  in 
my  livery  that  had  not  a  wooden  leg.” 

My  old  friend,  after  having  seated  himself, 
and  trimmed  the  boat  with  his  coachman,  who 
being  a  very  sober  man,  always  serves  for  bal¬ 
last  on  these  occasions,  we  made  the  best  of 
our  way  for  Foxhall.1  Sir  Roger  obliged  the 
waterman  to  give  us  the  history  of  his  right 
leg;  and  hearing  that  he  had  left  it  at  La 
Hogue,2  with  many  particulars  which  passed  in 
that  glorious  action,  the  knight,  in  the  triumph 
of  his  heart,  made  several  reflections  on  the 
greatness  of  the  British  nation;  as,  that  one 
Englishman  could  beat  three  Frenchmen;  that 
we  could  never  be  in  danger  of  popery  so  long 


1.  Afterward  Vauxhall. 

2.  On  the  northwest  of  France,  off  which  the  English  gained  a  great 
victory  over  the  French  fleet  in  1692. 
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as  we  took  care  of  our  fleet;  that  the  Thames 
was  the  noblest  river  in  Europe;  that  London 
Bridge  was  a  greater  piece  of  work  than  any 
of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world;  with  many 
other  honest  prejudices  which  naturally  cleave 
to  the  heart  of  a  true  Englishman. 

After  some  short  pause,  the  old  knight  turn¬ 
ing  about  his  head  twice  or  thrice,  to  take  a 
survey  of  this  great  metropolis,  bid  me  observe 
how  thick  the  city  was  set  with  churches,  and 
that  there  was  scarce  a  single  steeple  on  this 
side  Temple  Bar.  “A  most  heathenish 
sight !  ”  says  Sir  Roger :  ‘‘there  is  no  religion 
at  this  end  of  the  town.  The  fifty  new 
churches  will  very  much  mend  the  prospect; 
but  church  work  is  slow,  church-work  is 
slow !  ” 

I  do  not  remember  I  have  anywhere  men¬ 
tioned,  in  Sir  Roger’s  character,  his  custom  of 
saluting  everybody  that  passes  by  him -with  a 
good-morrow,  or  a  good-night.  This  the  old 
man  does  out  of  the  overflowings  of  his 
humanity,  though  at  the  same  time  it  renders 
him  so  popular  among  all  his  country  neigh¬ 
bors,  that  it  is  thought  to  have  gone  a  good 
way  in  making  him  once  or  twice  knight  of 
the  shire.  He  can  not  forbear  this  exercise 
of  benevolence  even  in  town,  when  he  meets 
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with  anyone  in  his  morning  or  evening  walk. 
It  broke  from  him  to  several  boats  that  passed 
by  us  upon  the  water,  but  to  the  knight’s 
great  surprise,  as  he  gave  the  good-night  to 
two  or  three  young  fellows  a  little  before  our 
landing,  one  of  them,  instead  of  returning 
the  civility,  asked  what  queer  old  put 3  we  had 
in  the  boat,  and  whether  he  was  not  ashamed 
to  go  out  at  night  at  his  years  ?  with  a  great 
deal  of  the  like  Thames  ribaldry.  Sir  Roger 
seemed  a  little  shocked  at  first;  but  at  length, 
assuming  a  face  of  magistracy,  told  us,  ‘  ‘  that 
if  he  were  a  Middlesex  justice  he  would  make 
such  vagrants  know  that  her  majesty’s  sub¬ 
jects  were  no  more  to  be  abused  by  water  than 
by  land.” 

We  were  now  arrived  at  Spring  Garden, 
which  is  exquisitely  pleasant  at  this  time  of  year. 
When  I  consider  the  fragrancy  of  the  walks 
and  bowers,  with  the  choirs  of  birds  that  sung 
upon  the  trees,  and  the  loose  tribe  of  people 
that  walked  under  their  shades,  I  could  not  but 
look  upon  the  place  as  a  kind  of  Mahometan 
paradise.  Sir  Roger  told  me,  it  put  him  in 
mind  of  a  little  coppice  by  his  house  in  the 
country,  which  his  chaplain  used  to  call  an 
aviary  of  nightingales.  “You  must  under- 

3.  Pronounced  Put  and  meaning  rustic. 
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stand,”  says  the  knight,  “there  is  nothing  in 
the  world  that  pleases  a  man  in  love  so  much 
as  your  nightingale.  Ah,  Mr.  Spectator!  the 
many  moonlight  nights  that  I  have  walked  by 
myself,  and:  thought  on  the  widow  by  the 
music  of  the  nightingale  !  ”  He  here  fetched 
a  deep  sigh,  and  was  falling  into  a  fit  of  mus¬ 
ing;  when  a  mask,  who  came  behind  him,  gave 
him  a  gentle  tap  upon  the  shoulder,  and  asked 
him  if  he  would  drink  a  bottle  of  mead  with 
her?  But  the  knight,  being  startled  at  so 
unexpected  familiarity,  and  displeased  to  be 
interrupted  in  his  thoughts  of  the  widow,  told 
her  she  was  a  wanton  baggage,  and  bid  her  go 
about  her  business. 

We  concluded  our  walk  with  a  glass  of  Bur¬ 
ton  ale  and  a  slice  of  hung  beef.  When  we 
had  done  eating  ourselves,  the  knight  called 
a  waiter  to  him  and  bid  him  carry  the  re¬ 
mainder  to  the  waterman  that  had  but  one 
leg.  I  perceived  the  fellow  stared  upon  him 
at  the  oddness  of  the  message,  and  was  going 
to  be  saucy;  upon  which  I  ratified  the  knight’s 
commands  with  a  peremptory  look. 
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We  last  night  received  a  piece  of  ill  news 
at  our  club,  which  very  sensibly  afflicted 
every  one  of  us.  I  question  not  but  my 
readers  themselves  will  be  troubled  at  the 
hearing  of  it.  To  keep  them  no  longer  in 
suspense,  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  is  dead.  He 
departed  this  life  at  his  house  in  the  country, 
after  a  few  weeks’  sickness.  Sir  Andrew 
Freeport  has  a  letter  from  one  of  his  corre¬ 
spondents  in  those  parts,  that  informs  him 
the  old  man  caught  a  cold  at  the  county  ses¬ 
sions,  as  he  was  very  warmly  promoting  an 
address  of  his  own  penning,  in  which  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  according  to  his  wishes.  But  this  par¬ 
ticular  comes  from  a  Whig  justice  of  peace, 
who  was  always  Sir  Roger’s  enemy  and  antag¬ 
onist.  I  have  letters  both  from  the  chaplain 
and  Captain  Sentry,  which  mention  nothing  of 
it,  but  are  filled  with  many  particulars  to  the 
honor  of  the  good  old  man.  I  have  likewise 
a  letter  from  the  butler,  who  took  so  much 
care  of  me  last  summer  when  I  was  at  the 
knight’s  house.  As  my  friend  the  butler  men¬ 
tions,  in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart,  several 
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circumstances  the  others  have  passed  over  in 
silence,  I  shall  give  my  reader  a  copy  of  his 
letter,  without  any  alteration  or  diminution. 

“  Honoured  Sir1.  — *  Knowing  that  you  was 
‘  my  old  Master’s  good  Friend,  I  could  not 
‘forbear  sending  you  the  melancholy  News 
‘  of  his  Death,  which  has  afflicted  the  whole 
‘  Country  as  well  as  his  poor  Servants,  who 
‘  loved  him,  I  may  say,  better  than  we  did  our 
‘  Lives.  I  am  afraid  he  caught  his  Death  at 
‘  the  last  County  Sessions,  where  he  would  go 
‘  to  see  justice  done  to  a  poor  Widow  Woman 
‘  and  her  Fatherless  Children,  that  had  been 
‘wronged  by  a  neighboring  Gentleman;  for 
‘  you  know,  Sir,  my  good  Master  was  always 
‘  the  poor  Man’s  Friend.  Upon  his  coming 
‘  home,  the  first  complaint  he  made  was,  that 
‘he  had  lost  his  Roast-Beef  Stomach,  not 
‘being  able  to  touch  a  Sirloin  which  was 
‘served  up  according  to  Custom;  and  you 
‘  know  he  used  to  take  great  Delight  in  it. 

‘  From  that  time  forward  he  grew  worse  and 
‘worse,  but  still  kept  a  good  Heart  to  the 
‘  last.  Indeed,  we  were  once  in  great  Hope 
‘  of  his  Recovery,  upon  a  kind  Message  that 
‘was  sent  him  from  the  Widow  Lady  whom 

i.  This  letter  is  printed  as  it  was  in  the  original  edition  of  the  essays. 
It  illustrates  the  style  of  printing  throughout  the  Spectator. 
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‘he  had  made  love  to  the  Forty  last  Years  of 
‘  his  Life;  but  this  only  proved  a  Light’ ning 
‘  before  Death.  He  has  bequeathed  to  this 
‘  Lady,  as  a  token  of  his  Love,  a  great  Pearl 
‘  Necklace,  and  a  couple  of  Silver  Bracelets 
4  set  with  Jewels,  which  belonged  to  my  good 
4  old  Lady  his  Mother.  He  has  bequeathed 
‘  the  fine  white  Gelding  that  he  used  to  ride 
‘  a-hunting  upon  to  his  Chaplain,  because  he 
4  thought  he  would  be  kind  to  him ;  and  has 
‘left  you  all  his  Books.  He  has  moreover 
‘  bequeathed  to  the  Chaplain  a  very  pretty 
4  Tenement,  with  good  Lands  about  it.  It 
4  being  a  very  cold  day  when  he  made  his 
‘Will,  he  left  for  Mourning,  to  every  Man  in 
4  the  Parish,  a  great  Frize-Coat,  and  to  every 
‘  Woman  a  black  Riding-Hood.  It  was  a  mov- 
4  ing  Sight  to  see  him  take  leave  of  his  poor 
4  Servants,  commending  us  all  for  our  Fidelity, 

4  whilst  we  were  not  able  to  speak  a  Word  for 
‘  weeping.  As  we  most  of  us  are  grown  Gray- 
4  headed  in  our  Dear  Master’s  Service,  he  has 
‘  left  us  Pensions  and  Legacies,  which  we  may 
‘  live  very  comfortably  upon,  the  remaining 
4  part  of  our  Days.  He  has  bequeath’d  a  great 
4  deal  more  in  charity,  which  is  not  yet  come 
4  to  my  Knowledge;  and  it  is  peremptorily 
4  said  in  the  Parish  that  he  has  left  Mony  to 
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‘build  a  Steeple  to  the  Church;  for  he  was 
‘heard  to  say  some  time  ago,  that  if  he  lived 
‘two  Years  longer,  Cover  ley  Church  should 
‘have  a  Steeple  to  it.  The  Chaplain  tells 
‘everybody  he  made  a  very  good  End,  and 
‘never  speaks  of  him  without  Tears.  He  was 
‘buried,  according  to  his  own  Directions, 
‘among  the  Family  of  the  Coverleys,  on  the 
‘Left  Hand  of  his  Father  Sir  Arthur.  The 
‘Coffin  was  carried  by  Six  of  his  Tenants, 

‘  and  the  Pall  held  up  by  Six  of  the  Quorum . 
‘The  whole  Parish  follow’d  the  Corps  with 
‘heavy  Hearts,  and  in  their  Mourning  Suits; 
‘the  Men  in  Frize,  and  the  Women  in  Rid- 
‘ing-Hoods.  Captain  Sentry,  my  Master’s 
‘Nephew,  has  taken  Possession  of  the  Hall- 
‘  House  and  the  whole  Estate.  When  my  old 
‘  Master  saw  him  a  little  before  his  Death,  he 
‘shook  him  by  the  Hand,  and  wished  him  Joy 
‘of  the  Estate  which  was  falling  to  him,  de¬ 
siring  him  only  to  make  a  good  Use  of  it,  and 
‘to  pay  the  several  Legacies  and  the  Gifts  of 
‘Charity,  which  he  told  him  he  had  left  as 
‘Quit  rents  upon  the  Estate.  The  Captain 
‘truly  seems  a  courteous  Man,  though  he  says 
‘but  little.  He  makes  much  of  those  whom 
‘  my  Master  loved,  and  shows  great  Kindness 
‘  to  the  old  House-dog,  that  you  know  my  poor 
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<  Master  was  so  fond  of.  It  would  have  gone 
‘  to  your  Heart  to  have  heard  the  Moans  the 
‘  dumb  Creature  made  on  the  Day  of  my 
‘Master’s  Death.  He  has  ne’er  joyed  him- 
‘self  since;  no  more  has  any  of  us.  ’T  was 
‘  the  melancholiest  Day  for  the  poor  People 
‘  that  ever  happened  in  Worcestershire .  This 
‘  is  all  from,  Honoured  Sir, 

Your  most  Sorrowful  Servant, 

Edward  Biscuit. 

*P.  S.  —  My  Master  desired,  some  Weeks 
‘  before  he  died,  that  a  Book,  which  comes  up 
‘  to  you  by  the  Carrier,  should  be  given  to  Sir 
‘ Andrew  Freeport  in  his  Name.” 

This  letter,  notwithstanding  the  poor  but¬ 
ler’s  manner  of  writing  it,  gave  us  such  an 
idea  of  our  good  old  friend,  that  upon  the 
reading  of  it  there  was  not  a  dry  eye  in  the 
club.  Sir  Andrew  opening  the  book,  found  it 
to  be  a  collection  of  acts  of  parliament.  There 
was  in  particular  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  with 
some  passages  in  it  marked  by  Sir  Roger’s 
own  hand.  Sir  Andrew2  found  that  they  re¬ 
lated  to  two  or  three  points  which  he  had  dis¬ 
puted  with  Sir  Roger  the  last  time  he  appeared 

2.  In  several  of  the  essays  Sir  Roger  is  In  very  sharp  debate  with  Sir 
Andrew. 
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at  the  club.  Sir  Andrew,  who  would  have 
been  merry  at  such  an  incident  on  another 
occasion,  at  the  sight  of  the  old  man’s  writing 
burst  into  tears  and  put  the  book  in  his 
pocket.  Captain  Sentry  informs  me  that  the 
knight  has  left  rings  and  mourning  for  every 
one  in  the  club. 
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At  the  Vauxhall. — How  did  Sir  Roger  select 
his  boatman  ?  What  light  does  this  throw  on  his 
character  ?  What  does  he  mean  by  saying, 
“  Church-work  is  slow,  church-work  is  slow” ? 
What  was  Sir  Roger’s  habit  in  saluting  people? 
What  did  this  show  of  his  character?  Find  other 
incidents  in  this  essay  that  manifest  traits  of  char¬ 
acter.  Sum  up,  then,  the  various  traits  we  have 
seen  and  write  in  full  your  estimate  of  his  char¬ 
acter. 

Death. —  Is  the  butler’s  letter  ludicrous  or  pa¬ 
thetic  ?  Does  the  letter  further  intensify  the  im¬ 
pression  you  have  of  Sir  Roger’s  character  ?  Does 
it  change  your  impression  at  all  ?  What  trait  is 
shown  by  his  legacy  to  Sir  Andrew  Freeport? 
Does  Sir  Roger  seem  to  you  like  a  real  human 
being  ?  Has  Addison  accomplished  this  creation 
more  by  directly  telling  you  what  kind  of  man 
Sir  Roger  was  or  by  detailing  incidents  which 
reflected  the  man’s  real  self  ? 
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“The  first  step  for  all  is  to  learn  to  the 
dregs  our  own  ignoble  fallibility.  When  we 
have  fallen  through  story  after  story  of  our 
vanity  and  aspiration,  and  sit  rueful  among  the 
ruins,  then  it  is  that  we  begin  to  measure  the 
stature  of  our  friends  ;  how  they  stand  between 
us  and  our  own  contempt,  believing  in  our 
best ;  how,  linking  us  with  others,  and  still 
spreading  wide  the  influential  circle,  they 
weave  us  in  and  in  with  the  fabric  of  contem¬ 
porary  life  ;  and  to  what  petty  size  they  dwarf 
the  virtues  and  the  vices  that  appeared  gigan¬ 
tic  in  our  youth.  So  that  at  the  last,  when 
such  a  pin  falls  out — when  there  vanishes  in 
the  least  breath  of  time  one  of  those  rich 
magazines  of  life  on  which  we  drew  for  our 
supply — when  he  who  had  first  dawned  upon 
us  as  a  face  among  the  faces  of  the  city,  and, 
still  growing,  .came  to  bulk  on  our  regard  with 
those  clear  features  of  the  loved  and  living 
man,  falls  in  a  breath  to  memory  and  shadow, 
there  falls  along  with  him  a  whole  wing  of  the 
palace  of  our  life. 
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One  such  face  I  now  remember  ;  one  such 
blank  some  half  a  dozen  of  us  labor  to  dis¬ 
semble.  In  his  youth  he  was  most  beautiful 
in  person  ;  most  serene  and  genial  by  disposi¬ 
tion  ;  full  of  racy  words  and  quaint  thoughts. 
Laughter  attended  on  his  coming.  He  had 
the  air  of  a  great  gentleman,  jovial  and  royal 
with  his  equals,  and  to  the  poorest  student 
gentle  and  attentive.  Power  seemed  to  reside 
in  him  exhaustless  ;  we  saw  him  stoop  to  play 
with  us,  but  held  him  marked  for  higher 
destinies  ;  we  loved  his  notice  ;  and  I  have 
rarely  had  my  pride  more  gratified  than  when 
he  sat  at  my  father’s  table,  my  acknowledged 
friend.  So  he  walked  among  us,  both  hands 
full  of  gifts,  carrying  with  nonchalance  the 
seeds  of  a  most  influential  life. 

The  powers  and  the  ground  of  friendship 
are  a  mystery  ;  but  looking  back,  I  can  discern 
that,  in  part,  we  love  the  thing  he  was,  for 
some  shadow  of  what  he  was  to  be.  For  with 
all  his  beauty,  power,  breeding,  urbanity,  and 
mirth,  there  was  in  those  days  something 
soulless  in  our  friend.  He  would  astonish  us 
by  sallies,  witty,  innocent,  and  inhumane  ;  and 
by  a  misapplied  Johnsonian  pleasantry,  demol¬ 
ish  honest  sentiment.  I  can  still  see  and  hear 
him,  as  he  went  his  way  along  the  lamplit 
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streets,  a  noble  figure  of  a  youth,  but  following 
vanity  and  incredulous  of  good ;  and  sure 
enough,  somewhere  on  the  high  seas  of  life, 
with  his  health,  his  hopes,  his  patrimony,  and 
his  self-respect,  miserably  went  down. 

From  this  disaster,  like  a  spent  swimmer, 
he  came  desperately  ashore,  bankrupt  of 
money  and  consideration ;  creeping  to  the 
family  he  had  deserted  ;  with  broken  wing, 
never  more  to  rise.  But  in  his  face  there  was 
a  light  of  knowledge  that  was  new  to  it.  Of 
the  wounds  of  his  body  he  was  never  healed  ; 
died  of  them  gradually,  with  clear-eyed  resig¬ 
nation  ;  of  his  wounded  pride,  we  knew  only 
from  his  silence.  He  returned  to  that  city 
where  he  had  lorded  it  in  his  ambitious  youth  ; 
lived  there  alone,  seeing  few ;  striving  to 
retrieve  the  irretrievable  ;  at  times  still  grap¬ 
pling  with  that  mortal  frailty  that  had  brought 
him  down  ;  still  joying  in  his  friends’  successes  ; 
his  laugh  still  ready,  but  with  kindlier  music  ; 
and  over  all  his  thoughts  the  shadow  of 
that  unalterable  law  which  he  had  disavowed 
and  which  had  brought  him  low.  Lastly, 
when  his  bodily  evils  had  quite  disabled  him, 
he  lay  a  great  while  dying,  still  without  com¬ 
plaint,  still  finding  interests  ;  to  his  last  step 
gentle,  urbane,  and  with  the  will  to  smile. 
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The  tale  of  this  great  failure  is,  to  those 
who  remain  true  to  him,  the  tale  of  a  success. 
In  his  youth  he  took  thought  for  no  one  but 
himself ;  when  he  came  ashore  again,  his 
whole  armada  lost,  he  seemed  to  think  of  none 
but  others.  Such  was  his  tenderness  for 
others,  such  his  instinct  of  fine  courtesy  and 
pride,  that  of  that  impure  passion  of  remorse 
he  never  breathed  a  syllable  ;  even  regret  was 
rare  with  him,  and  pointed  with  a  jest.  You 
would  not  have  dreamed,  if  you  had  known 
him  then,  that  this  was  that  great  failure,  that 
beacon  to  young  men,  over  whose  fall  a  whole 
society  had  hissed  and  pointed  fingers.  Often 
have  we  gone  to  him,  red-hot  with  our  own 
hopeful  sorrows,  railing  on  the  rose  leaves  in 
our  princely  bed  of  life,  and  he  would  patiently 
give  ear  and  wisely  counsel ;  and  it  was  only 
upon  some  return  of  our  own  thoughts  that  we 
were  reminded  what  manner  of  man  this  was 
to  whom  we  disembosomed  :  a  man,  by  his 
own  fault,  ruined  ;  shut  out  of  the  garden  of 
his  gifts  ;  his  whole  city  of  hope  both  ploughed 
and  salted  ;  silently  awaiting  the  deliverer. 
Then  something  took  us  by  the  throat ;  and  to 
see  him  there,  so  gentle,  patient,  brave,  and 
pious,  oppressed  but  not  cast  down,  sorrow 
was  so  swallowed  up  in  admiration  that  we 
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could  not  dare  to  pity  him.  Even  if  the  old 
fault  flashed  out  again,  it  but  awoke  our  won¬ 
der  that,  in  that  lost  battle,  he  should  have 
still  the  energy  to  fight.  He  had  gone  to  ruin 
with  a  kind  of  kingly  abandon,  like  one  who 
condescended  ;  but  once  ruined,  with  the  lights 
all  out,  he  fought  as  for  a  kingdom.  Most 
men,  finding  themselves  the  authors  of  their 
own  disgrace,  rail  the  louder  against  God  or 
destiny.  Most  men,  when  they  repent,  oblige 
their  friends  to  share  the  bitterness  of  that 
repentance.  But  he  had  held  an  inquest  and 
passed  sentence  :  mene,  mene  ;  and  condemned 
himself  to  smiling  silence.  He  had  given 
trouble  enough  ;  had  earned  misfortune  amply, 
and  foregone  the  right  to  murmur. 

Thus  was  our  old  comrade,  like  Samson, 
careless  in  his  days  of  strength  ;  but  on  the 
coming  of  adversity,  and  when  that  strength 
was  done  that  had  betrayed  him, — ‘‘for  our 
strength  is  weakness,  ’  ’ — he  began  to  blossom 
and  bring  forth.  Well,  now,  he  is  out  of  the 
fight ;  the  burden  that  he  bore  thrown  down 
before  the  great  deliverer.  We — 

<  in  the  vast  cathedral  leave  him  ; 

God  accept  him, 

Christ  receive  him  ! , 

If  we  go  now  and  look  on  these  innumerable 
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epitaphs,  the  pathos  and  the  irony  are 
strangely  fled.  They  do  not  stand  merely  to 
the  dead,  these  foolish  monuments  ;  they  are 
pillars  and  legends  set  up  to  glorify  the  diffi¬ 
cult  but  not  desperate  life  of  man.  This 
ground  is  hallowed  by  the  heroes  of  defeat. 

I  see  the  indifferent  pass  before  my  friend’s 
last  resting  place  ;  pause,  with  a  shrug  of  pity, 
marveling  that  so  rich  an  argosy  had  sunk. 
A  pity,  now  that  he  is  done  with  suffering, — 
a  pity  most  uncalled  for,  and  an  ignorant  won¬ 
der.  Before  those  who  loved  him,  his 
memory  shines  like  a  reproach  ;  they  honor 
him  for  silent  lessons  ;  they  cherish  his  exam¬ 
ple  ;  and  in  what  remains  before  them  of  their 
toil,  fear  to  be  unworthy  of  the  dead.  For 
this  proud  man  was  one  of  those  who  prospered 
in  the  valley  of  humiliation  ; — of  whom  Bunyan 
wrote  that,  'Though  Christian  had  the  hard 
hap  to  meet  in  the  valley  with  Apollyon,  yet  I 
must  tell  you  that  in  former  times  men  have 
met  with  angels  here  ;  have  found  pearls  here  ; 
and  have  in  this  place  found  the  words  of 
life.  ’  ” 
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Ne  te  qusesiveris  extra.1 


“  Man  is  his  own  star;  and  the  soul  that  can 
Render  an  honest  and  perfect  man 
Commands  all  light,  all  influence,  all  fate; 

Nothing  to  him  falls  early  or  too  late. 

Our  acts  our  angels  are,  or  good  or  ill. 

Our  fatal  shadows  that  walk  by  us  still.” 

Epilogue  to  Beaumont  and  Fletcher’s  Honest  Man's  Fortune . 

Cast  the  bantling  on  the  rocks, 

Suckle  him  with  the  she-wolf’s  teat; 

Wintered  with  the  hawk  and  fox. 

Power  and  speed  be  hands  and  feet. 

I  read  the  other  day  some  verses  written  by 
an  eminent  painter  which  were  original  and 
not  conventional.  The  soul  always  hears  an 
admonition  in  such  lines,  let  the  subject  be 
what  it  may.  The  sentiment  they  instil  is  of 
more  value  than  any  thought  they  may  con¬ 
tain.  To  believe  your  own  thought,  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  what  is  true  for  you  in  your  private 
heart  is  true  for  all  men, —  that  is  genius. 
Speak  your  latent  conviction  and  it  shall  be 
the  universal  sense;  for  the  inmost  in  due  time 
becomes  the  outmost,  and  our  first  thought  is 
rendered  back  to  us  by  the  trumpets  of  the 

i,  Fteely  translated  this  means.  Rely  on  yourself. 
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Last  Judgment.  Familiar  as  the  voice  of  the 
mind  is  to  each,  the  highest  merit  we  ascribe 
to  Moses,  Plato,2  and  Milton,  is  that  they  set 
at  naught  books  and  traditions,  and  spoke  not 
what  men,  but  what  they ,  thought.  A  man 
should  learn  to  detect  and  watch  that  gleam 
of  light  which  flashes  across  his  mind  from 
within,  more  than  the  luster  of  the  firmament 
of  bards  and  sages.  Yet  he  dismisses  without 
notice  his  thought,  because  it  is  his.  In  every 
work  of  genius  we  recognize  our  own  rejected 
thoughts;  they  come  back  to  us  with  a  certain 
alienated  majesty.  Great  works  of  art  have 
no  more  affecting  lesson  for  us  than  this. 
They  teach  us  to  abide  by  our  spontaneous 
impression  with  good-humored  inflexibility 
then  most  when  the  whole  cry  of  voices  is  on 
the  other  side.  Else  to-morrow  a  stranger 
will  say  with  masterly  good  sense  precisely 
what  we  have  thought  and  felt  all  the  time, 
and  we  shall  be  forced  to  take  with  shame  our 
own  opinion  from  another. 

There  is  a  time  in  every  man’s  education 
when  he  arrives  at  the  conviction  that  envy  is 
ignorance;  that  imitation  is  suicide;  that  he 
must  take  himself  for  better  for  worse  as  his 
portion;  that  though  the  wide  universe  is  full 


2.  Plato,  great  Athenian  philosopher,  the  pupil  of  Socrates  (429-347  b.  c.) 
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of  good,  no  kernel  of  nourishing  corn  can  come 
to  him  but  through  his  toil  bestowed  on  that 
plot  of  ground  which  is  given  to  him  to  till. 
The  power  which  resides  in  him  is  new  in 
nature,  and  none  but  he  knows  what  that  is 
which  he  can  do,  nor  does  he  know  until  he 
has  tried.  Not  for  nothing  one  face,  one 
character,  one  fact,  makes  much  impression 
on  him,  and  another  none.  This  sculpture  in 
the  memory  is  not  without  pre-established 
harmony.  The  eye  was  placed  where  one  ray 
should  fall,  that  it  might  testify  of  that  par¬ 
ticular  ray.  We  but  half  express  ourselves,  and 
are  ashamed  of  that  divine  idea  which  each  of 
us  represents.  It  may  be  safely  trusted  as 
proportionate  and  of  good  issues,  so  it  be 
faithfully  imparted,  but  God  will  not  have  his 
work  made  manifest  by  cowards.  A  man  is 
relieved  and  gay  when  he  has  put  his  heart 
into  his  work  and  done  his  best;  but  what  he 
has  said  or  done  otherwise  shall  give  him  no 
peace.  It  is  a  deliverance  which  does  not 
deliver.  In  the  attempt  his  genius  deserts 
him;  no  muse  befriends;  no  invention,  no  hope. 

Trust  thyself:  every  heart  vibrates  to  that 
iron  string.  Accept  the  place  the  divine  Prov¬ 
idence  has  found  for  you,  the  society  of  your 
contemporaries,  the  connection  of  events. 
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Great  men  have  always  done  so,  and  confided 
themselves  childlike  to  the  genius  of  their  age, 
betraying  their  perception  that  the  absolutely 
trustworthy  was  seated  at  their  heart,  work¬ 
ing  through  their  hands,  predominating  in  all 
their  being.  And  we  are  now  men,  and  must 
accept  in  the  highest  mind  the  same  transcend¬ 
ent  destiny;  and  not  minors  and  invalids  in 
a  protected  corner,  not  cowards  fleeing  be¬ 
fore  a  revolution,  but  guides,  redeemers,  and 
benefactors,  obeying  the  Almighty  effort  and 
advancing  on  Chaos  and  the  Dark. 

What  pretty  oracles  nature  yields  us  on  this 
text  in  the  face  and  behavior  of  children, 
babes,  and  even  brutes.  That  divided  and 
rebel  mind,  that  distrust  of  a  sentiment  because 
our  arithmetic  has  computed  the  strength  and 
means  opposed  to  our  purpose,  these  have  not. 
Their  mind  being  whole,  their  eye  is  as  yet 
unconquered,  and  when  we  look  in  their  faces 
we  are  disconcerted.  Infancy  conforms  to 
nobody;  all  conform  to  it,  so  that  one  babe 
commonly  makes  four  or  five  out  of  the  adults 
who  prattle  and  play  to  it.  So  God  has  armed 
youth  and  puberty  and  manhood  no  less  with 
its  own  piquancy  and  charm,  and  made  it 
enviable  and  gracious  and  its  claims  not  to  be 
put  by,  if  it  will  stand  by  itself.  Do  not 
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think  the  youth  has  no  force,  because  he  can 
not  speak  to  you  and  me.  Hark  !  in  the  next 
room  his  voice  is  sufficiently  clear  and  em¬ 
phatic.  It  seems  he  knows  how  to  speak  to 
his  contemporaries.  Bashful  or  bold  then,  he 
will  know  how  to  make  us  seniors  very  unnec¬ 
essary. 

The  nonchalance  of  boys  who  are  sure  of  a 
dinner,  and  would  disdain  as  much  as  a  lord 
to  do  or  say  aught  to  conciliate  one,  is  the 
healthy  attitude  of  human  nature.  A  boy  is 
in  the  parlor  what  the  pit  is  in  the  playhouse; 
independent,  irresponsible,  looking  out  from 
his  corner  on  such  people  and  facts  as  pass  by, 
he  tries  and  sentences  them  on  their  merits, 
in  the  swift,  summary  way  of  boys,  as  good, 
bad,  interesting,  silly,  eloquent,  troublesome. 
He  cumbers  himself  never  about  consequences, 
about  interests;  he  gives  an  independent,  gen¬ 
uine  verdict.  You  must  court  him;  he  does 
not  court  you.  But  the  man  is  as  it  were 
clapped  into  jail  by  his  consciousness.  As  soon 
as  he  has  once  acted  or  spoken  with  eclat 3  he 
is  a  committed  person,  watched  by  the  sym¬ 
pathy  or  the  hatred  of  hundreds,  whose  affec¬ 
tions  must  now  enter  into  his  account.  There 
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is  no  Lethe4  for  this.  Ah,  that  he  could  pass 
again  into  his  neutrality!  Who  can  thus  avoid 
all  pledges  and,  having  observed,  observe 
again  from  the  same  unaffected,  unbiased,  un- 
bribable,  unaffrighted  innocence,  —  must  always 
be  formidable.  He  would  utter  opinions  on 
all  passing  affairs,  which  being  seen  to  be  not 
private  but  necessary,  would  sink  like  darts 
into  the  ear  of  men  and  put  them  in  fear. 

These  are  the  voices  which  we  hear  in  soli¬ 
tude,  but  they  grow  faint  and  inaudible  as  we 
enter  into  the  world.  Society  everywhere  is 
in  conspiracy  against  the  manhood  of  every 
one  of  its  members.  Society  is  a  joint-stock 
company,  in  which  the  members  agree,  for 
the  better  securing  of  his  bread  to  each  share¬ 
holder,  to  surrender  the  liberty  and  culture  of 
the  eater.  The  virtue  in  most  request  is  con¬ 
formity.  Self-reliance  is  its  aversion.  It  loves 
not  realities  and  creators,  but  names  and 
customs. 

Whoso  would  be  a  man,  must  be  a  noncon¬ 
formist.  He  who  would  gather  immortal 
palms  must  not  be  hindered  by  the  name  of 
goodness,  but  must  explore  if  it  be  goodness. 
Nothing  is  at  last  sacred  but  the  integrity  of 
our  own  mind.  Absolve  you  to  yourself,  and 
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you  shall  have  the  suffrage  of  the  world.  I 
remember  an  answer  which  when  quite  young 
I  was  prompted  to  make  to  a  valued  adviser 
who  was  wont  to  importune  me  with  .the  dear 
old  doctrines  of  the  church.  On  my  saying, 
‘  ‘  What  have  I  to  do  with  the  sacredness  of 
traditions,  if  I  live  wholly  from  within?”  my 
friend  suggested, —  “But  these  impulses  may 
be  from  below,  not  from  above.”  I  replied, 
“They  do  not  seem  to  me  to  be  such;  but  if 
I  am  the  devil’s  child,  I  will  live  then  from  the 
devil.”  No  law  can  be  sacred  to  me  but  that 
of  my  nature.  Good  and  bad  are  but  names 
very  readily  transferable  to  that  or  this;  the 
only  right  is  what  is  after  my  constitution;  the 
only  wrong  what  is  against  it.  A  man  is  to 
carry  himself  in  the  presence  of  all  opposition 
as  if  everything  were  titular  and  ephemeral 
but  he.  I  am  ashamed  to  think  how  easily  we 
capitulate  to  badges  and  names,  to  large 
societies  and  dead  institutions.  Every  decent 
and  well-spoken  individual  affects  and  sways 
me  more  than  is  right.  I  ought  to  go  upright 
and  vital,  and  speak  the  rude  truth  in  all  ways. 
If  malice  and  vanity  wear  the  coat  of  philan¬ 
thropy,  shall  that  pass  ?  If  an  angry  bigot 
assumes  this  bountiful  cause  of  Abolition,  and 
comes  to  me  with  his  last  news  from  Barba- 
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does,  why  should  I  not  say  to  him,  «  ‘  Go  love 
thy  infant;  love  thy  wood-chopper;  be  good- 
natured  and  modest;  have  that  grace;  and  never 
varnish  your  hard,  uncharitable  ambition  with 
this  incredible  tenderness  for  black  folk  a 
thousand  miles  off.  Thy  love  afar  is  spite  at 
home.  ”  Rough  and  graceless  would  be  such 
greeting,  but  truth  is  handsomer  than  the 
affectation  of  love.  Your  goodness  must  have 
some  edge  to  it, — else  it  is  none.  The  doc¬ 
trine  of  hatred  must  be  preached,  as  the  coun¬ 
teraction  of  the  doctrine  of  love,  when  that 
pules  and  whines.  I  shun  father  and  mother 
and  wife  and  brother  when  my  genius  calls  me. 
I  would  write  on  the  lintels  of  the  door-post, 
Whim.  I  hope  it  is  somewhat  better  than 
whim  at  last,  but  we  cannot  spend  the  day  in 
explanation.  Expect  me  not  to  show  cause 
why  I  seek  or  why  I  exclude  company.  Ther. 
again,  do  not  tell  me,  as  a  good  man  did  to-day, 
of  my  obligation  to  put  all  poor  men  in  good 
situations.  Are  they  my  poor  ?  I  tell  thee 
thou  foolish  philanthropist  that  I  grudge  the 
dollar,  the  dime,  the  cent  I  give  to  such  men 
as  do  not  belong  to  me  and  to  whom  I  do  not 
belong.  There  is  a  class  of  persons  to  whom 
by  all  spiritual  affinity  I  am  bought  and  sold; 
for  them  I  will  go  to  prison  if  need  be;  but 
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your  miscellaneous  popular  charities;  the  edu¬ 
cation  at  college  of  fools;  the  building  of  meet¬ 
ing-houses  to  the  vain  end  to  which  many  now 
stand;  alms  to  sots;  and  the  thousandfold  Re¬ 
lief  Societies; — though  I  confess  with  shame  I 
sometimes  succumb  and  give  the  dollar,  it  is  a 
wicked  dollar  which  by-and-by  I  shall  have  the 
manhood  to  withhold. 

Virtues  are,  in  the  popular  estimate,  rather 
the  exception  than  the  rule.  There  is  the  man 
and  his  virtues.  Men  do  what  is  called  a  good 
action,  as  some  piece  of  courage  or  charity, 
much  as  they  would  pay  a  fine  in  expiation  of 
daily  nonappearance  on  parade.  Their  works 
are  done  as  an  apology  or  extenuation  of  their 
living  in  the  world, — as  invalids  and  the  insane 
pay  a  high  board.  Their  virtues  are  penances. 
I  do  not  wish  to  expiate,  but  to  live.  My  life 
is  for  itself  and  not  for  a  spectacle.  I  much 
prefer  that  it  should  be  of  a  lower  strain,  so  it 
be  genuine  and  equal,  than  that  it  should  be 
glittering  and  .unsteady.  I  wish  it  to  be  sound 
and  sweet,  and  not  to  need  diet  and  bleeding. 
I  ask  primary  evidence  that  you  are  a  man, 
and  refuse  this  appeal  from  the  man  to  his 
actions.  I  know  that  for  myself  it  makes  no 
difference  whether  I  do  or  forebear  those  ac¬ 
tions  which  are  reckoned  excellent.  I  can  not 
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consent  to  pay  for  a  privilege  where  I  have 
intrinsic  right.  Few  and  mean  as  my  gifts 
may  be,  I  actually  am,  and  do  not  need  for 
my  own  assurance  or  the  assurance  of  my  fel¬ 
lows  any  secondary  testimony. 

What  I  must  do  is  all  that  concerns  me,  not 
what  the  people  think.  This  rule,  equally 
arduous  in  actual  and  in  intellectual  life, 
may  serve  for  the  whole  distinction  between 
greatness  and  meanness.  It  is  the  harder  be¬ 
cause  you  will  always  find  those  who  think 
they  know  what  is  your  duty  better  than  you 
know  it.  It  is  easy  in  the  world  to  live  after 
the  world’s  opinion;  it  is  easy  in  solitude  to 
live  after  our  own;  but  the  great  man  is  he 
who  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd  keeps  with  per¬ 
fect  sweetness  the  independence  of  solitude. 

The  objection  to  conforming  to  usages  that 
have  become  dead  to  you  is  that  it  scatters 
your  force.  It  loses  your  time  and  blurs  the 
impression  of  your  character.  If  you  main¬ 
tain  a  dead  church,  contributed  a  dead  Bible 
Society,  vote  with  a  great  party  either  for  the 
government  or  against  it,  spread  your  table 
like  base  house  keepers, —  under  all  these 
screens  I  have  difficulty  to  detect  the  precise 
man  you  are:  and  of  course  so  much  force  is 
withdrawn  from  your  proper  life.  But  do 
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your  work,  and  I  shall  know  you.  Do  your 
work,  and  you  shall  reinforce  yourself.  A 
man  must  consider  what  a  blind-man’s-buff  is 
this  game  of  conformity.  If  I  know  your 
sect  I  anticipate  your  argument.  I  hear  a 
preacher  announce  for  his  text  and  topic  the 
expediency  of  one  of  the  institutions  of  his 
church.  Do  I  not  know  beforehand  that  not 
possibly  can  he  say  a  new  and  spontaneous 
word?  Do  I  not  know  that  with  all  this 
ostentation  of  examining  the  grounds  of  the 
institution  he  will  do  no  such  thing  ?  Do  I 
not  know  that  he  is  pledged  to  himself  not  to 
look  but  at  one  side,  the  permitted  side,  not  as 
a  man,  but  as  a  parish  minister  ?  He  is  a 
retained  attorney,  and  these  airs  of  the  bench 
are  the  emptiest  affectation.  Well,  most  men 
have  bound  their  eyes  with  one  or  another 
handkerchief,  and  attached  themselves  to  some 
one  of  these  communities  of  opinioa  This 
conformity  makes  them  not  false  in  a  few 
particulars,  authors  of  a  few  lies,  but  false  in 
all  particulars.  Their  every  truth  is  not  quite 
true.  Their  two  is  not  the  real  two,  their 
four  not  the  real  four;  so  that  every  word  they 
say  chagrins  us,  and  we  know  not  where  to 
begin  to  set  them  right.  Meantime  nature  is 
not  slow  to  equip  us  in  the  prison-uniform  of 
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the  party  to  which  we  adhere.  We  come  to 
wear  one  cut  of  face  and  figure,  and  acquire 
by  degrees  the  gentlest  asinine  expression. 
There  is  a  mortifying  experience  in  particular, 
which  does  not  fail  to  wreak  itself  also  in  the 
general  history;  I  mean,  “the  foolish  face  of 
praise,”  the  forced  smile  which  we  put  on  in 
company  where  we  do  not  feel  at  ease  in 
answer  to  conversation  which  does  not  interest 
us.  The  muscles,  not  spontaneously  moved 
but  moved  by  a  slow  usurping  wilfulness  grow 
tight  about  the  outline  of  the  face,  with  the 
most  disagreeable  sensation. 

For  nonconformity  the  world  whips  you  with 
its  displeasure.  And  therefore  a  man  must 
know  how  to  estimate  a  sour  face.  The  by¬ 
standers  look  askance  on  him  in  the  public 
street  or  in  the  friend’s  parlor.  If  this  aver- 
sation  had  its  origin  in  contempt  and  resistance 
like  his  own  he  might  well  go  home  with  a  sad 
countenance;  but  the  sour  faces  of  the  multi¬ 
tude,  like  their  sweet  faces,  have  no  deep  cause, 
but  are  put  on  and  off  as  the  wind  blows  and  a 
newspaper  directs.  Yet  is  the  discontent  of 
the  multitude  more  formidable  than  that  of  the 
senate  and  the  college.  It  is  easy  enough  for 
a  firm  man  who  knows  the  world  to  brook  the 
rage  of  the  cultivated  classes.  Their  rage  is 
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decorous  and  prudent,  for  they  are  timid,  as 
being  very  vulnerable  themselves.  But  when 
to  their  feminine  rage  the  indignation  of  the 
people  is  added,  when  the  ignorant  and  the 
poor  are  aroused,  when  the  unintelligent  brute 
force  that  lies  at  the  bottom  of  society  is  made 
to  growl  and  mow,  it  needs  the  habit  of  mag¬ 
nanimity  and  religion  to  treat  it  godlike  as  a 
trifle  of  no  concernment. 

The  other  terror  that  scares  us  from  self¬ 
trust  is  our  consistency;  a  reverence  for  our 
past  act  or  word  because  the  eyes  of  others 
have  no  other  data  for  computing  our  orbit 
than  our  past  acts,  and  we  are  loath  to  dis¬ 
appoint  them. 

But  why  should  you  keep  your  head  over 
your  shoulder  ?  Why  drag  about  this  corpse 
of  your  memory,  lest  you  contradict  somewhat 
you  have  stated  in  this  or  that  public  place  ? 
Suppose  you  should  contradict  yourself;  what 
then  ?  It  seems  to  be  a  rule  of  wisdom  never 
to  rely  on  your  memory  alone,  scarcely  even 
in  acts  of  pure  memory,  but  bring  the  past  for 
judgment  into  the  thousand-eyed  present,  and 
live  ever  in  a  new  day.  In  your  metaphysics 
you  have  denied  personality  to  the  Deity,  yet 
when  the  devout  motions  of  the  soul  come, 
yield  to  them  heart  and  life,  though  they  should 
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clothe  God  with  shape  and  color.  Leave  your 
theory,  as  Joseph  his  coat  in  the  hand  of  the 
harlot,  and  flee. 

A  foolish  consistency  is  the  hobgoblin  of 
little  minds,  adored  by  little  statesmen  and 
philosophers  and  divines.  With  consistency  a 
great  soul  has  simply  nothing  to  do.  He  may 
as  well  concern  himself  with  his  shadow  on  the 
wall.  Speak  what  you  think  now  in  hard  words, 
and  to-morrow  speak  what  to-morrow  thinks  in 
hard  words  again,  though  it  contradict  every¬ 
thing  you  said  to-day.  —  ‘  ‘Ah,  so  you  shall  be 
sure  to  be  misunderstood.”  — Is  it  so  bad  then 
to  be  misunderstood  ?  Pythagoras 5  was  misun¬ 
derstood,  and  Socrates,6  and  Jesus,  and 
Luther,7  and  Copernicus,8  and  Galileo,9  and 
Newton,10  and  every  pure  and  wise  spirit  that 

5.  Grecian  philosopher  (586-506  b.  c.)  compelled  by  opponents  to  retire 
from  public  life. 

6.  Grecian  philosopher  (about  469  b.  c.).  Condemned  to  death  as  an 
enemy  of  the  gods  of  the  state  and  a  corrupter  of  youth,  he  drank  the 
hemlock  cup  with  composure. 

7.  German  religious  reformer  (1483-1546)  cited  to  meet  the  Emperor, 
refused  to  recant,  and  was  in  frequent  and  deadly  peril. 

8.  A  famous  astronomer  (1473-1543)  who  advocated  the  theory  that 
the  sun  is  the  center  of  the  solar  system,  and  who  foreshadowed  many  of 
the  truths  of  the  modern  science. 

9.  Italian  physicist  (1564-1642)  summoned  before  the  Inquisition  and 
compelled  to  recant  his  proposition  that  the  earth  moves,  was  imprisoned, 
and  finally  banished. 

10.  English  mathematician  (1642-1727)  engaged  in  lively  controversies 
with  other  scientists  over  his  theories  of  light  and  of  falling  bodies. 
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ever  took  flesh.  To  be  great  is  to  be  misun¬ 
derstood. 

I  suppose  no  man  can  violate  his  nature. 
All  the  sallies  of  his  will  are  rounded  in  by  the 
law  of  his  being,  as  the  inequalities  of  Andes 
and  Himmaleh  are  insignificant  in  the  curve  of 
the  sphere.  Nor  does  it  matter  how  you  gauge 
and  try  him.  A  character  is  like  an  acros¬ 
tic  or  Alexandrian  stanza; — read  it  forward, 
backward,  or  across,  it  still  spells  the  same  thing. 
In  this  pleasing  contrite  wood-life  which  God 
allows  me,  let  me  record  day  by  day  my  honest 
thought  without  prospect  or  retrospect,  and,  I 
can  not  doubt,  it  will  be  found  symmetrical, 
though  I  mean  it  not  and  see  it  not.  My  book 
should  smell  of  pines  and  resound  with  the  hum 
of  insects.  The  swallow  over  my  window 
should  interweave  that  thread  or  straw  he  car¬ 
ries  in  his  bill  into  my  web  also.  We  pass 
for  what  we  are.  Character  teaches  above  our 
wills.  Men  imagine  that  they  communicate 
their  virtue  or  vice  only  by  overt  actions,  and 
do  not  see  that  virtue  or  vice  emit  a  breath 
every  moment. 

There  will  be  an  agreement  in  whatever 
variety  of  actions,  so  they  be  each  honest  and 
natural  in  their  hour.  For  of  one  will,  the 
actions  will  be  harmonious,  however  unlike 
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they  seem.  These  varieties  are  lost  sight  of 
when  seen  at  a  little  distance,  at  a  little  height 
of  thought.  One  tendency  unites  them  all. 
The  voyage  of  the  best  ship  is  a  zigzag  line  of 
a  hundred  tacks.  See  the  line  from  a  sufficient 
distance,  and  it  straightens  itself  to  the  average 
tendency.  Your  genuine  action  will  explain 
itself  and  will  explain  your  other  genuine 
actions.  Your  conformity  explains  nothing. 
Act  singly,  and  what  you  have  already  done 
singly  will  justify  you  now.  Greatness  appeals 
to  the  future.  If  I  can  be  firm  enough  to-day 
to  do  right  and  scorn  eyes,  I  must  have  done 
so  much  right  before,  as  to  defend  me  now. 
Be  it  how  it  will,  do  right  now.  Always  scorn 
appearances  and  you  always  may.  The  force 
of  character  is  cumulative.  All  the  foregone 
days  of  virtue  work  their  health  into  this. 
What  makes  the  majesty  of  the  heroes  of  the 
senate  and  the  field,  which  so  fills  the  imag¬ 
ination  ?  The  consciousness  of  a  train  of  great 
days  and  victories  behind.  They  shed  an  united 
light  on  the  advancing  actor.  He  is  attended 
as  by  a  visible  escort  of  angels.  That  is  it 
which  throws  thunder  into  Chatham’s11  voice, 
and  dignity  into  Washington’s  port,  and 

ii.  William  Pitt  ( 1708-1778  )  an  eloquent  and  highly  patriotic  English 
statesman. 
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America  into  Adams’s 12  eye.  Honor  is  venerable 
to  us  because  it  is  no  ephemeris.  13  It  is 
always  ancient  virtue.  We  worship  it  to-day 
because  it  is  not  of  to-day.  We  love  it  and  pay 
it  homage  because  it  is  not  a  trap  for  our  love 
and  homage,  but  is  self-dependent,  self-derived, 
and  therefore  of  an  old  immaculate  pedigree, 
even  if  shown  in  a  young  person. 

I  hope  in  these  days  we  have  heard  the  last 
of  conformity  and  consistency.  Let  the  words 
be  gazetted 14  and  ridiculous  henceforward. 
Instead  of  the  gong  for  dinner,  let  us  hear  a 
whistle  from  the  Spartan  15  fife.  Let  us  never 
bow  and  apologize  more.  A  great  man  is 
coming  to  eat  at  my  house.  I  do  not  wish  to 
please  him;  I  wish  that  he  should  wish  to 
please  me.  I  will  stand  here  for  humanity, 
and  though  I  would  make  it  kind,  I  would  make 
it  true.  Let  us  affront  and  reprimand  the 
smooth  mediocrity  and  squalid  contentment  of 
the  times,  and  hurl  in  the  face  of  custom  and 
trade  and  office,  the  fact  which  is  the  upshot 


12.  Samuel  Adams  (1722-1803)  a  prominent  member  of  the  Continental 
Congress  and  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence;  sometimes 
called  The  Father  of  the  Revolution. 

13.  A  daily  journal  — of  little  permanent  value. 

14.  Officially  condemned. 

15.  The  courageous  Grecian  soldiers  whose  signal  to  battle  was  given 
on  the  fife. 
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of  all  history,  that  there  is  a  great  responsible 
Thinker  and  Actor  working  wherever  a  man 
works;  that  a  true  man  belongs  to  no  other 
time  or  place,  but  is  the  center  of  things. 
Where  he  is,  there  is  nature.  He  measures 
you  and  all  men  and  all  events.  Ordinarily, 
everybody  in  society  reminds  us  of  somewhat 
else,  or  of  some  other  person.  Character, 
reality,  reminds  you  of  nothing  else;  it  takes 
the  place  of  the  whole  creation.  The  man  must 
be  so  much  that  he  must  make  all  circum¬ 
stances  indifferent.  Every  true  man  is  a  cause, 
a  country,  and  an  age;  requires  infinite  spaces 
and  numbers  and  time  fully  to  accomplish  his 
design;  —  and  posterity  seem  to  follow  his 
steps  as  a  train  of  clients.  A  man  Caesar  is 
born,  and  for  ages  after  we  have  a  Roman 
Empire.  Christ  is  born,  and  millions  of  minds 
so  grow  and  cleave  to  his  genius  that  he  is 
confounded  with  virtue  and  the  possible  of 
man.  An  institution  is  the  lengthened  shadow 
of  one  man;  as,  Monachism,  of  the  Hermit 
Antony;16  the  Reformation,  of  Luther;  Quak¬ 
erism,  of  Fox;17  Methodism,  of  Wesley;  Aboli- 


16.  St.  Antony  (250  to  356)  a  hermit  of  Upper  Egypt,  founder  of  the 
doctrine  of  religious  seclusion,  self-denial  and  devotion. 

17.  George  Fox  (1624-1691)  the  English  founder  of  the  Friends  or 
Quakers. 
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tion,  of  Clarkson.18  Scipio,19  Milton  called 
‘  ‘  the  height  of  Rome  ;  ”  and  all  history  resolves 
itself  very  easily  into  the  biography  of  a  few 
stout  and  earnest  persons. 

Let  a  man  then  know  his  worth,  and  keep 
things  under  his  feet.  Let  him  not  peep  or 
steal,  or  skulk  up  and  down  with  the  air  of  a 
charityboy,  a  bastard,  or  an  interloper  in  the 
world  which  exists  for  him.  But  the  man  in 
the  street,  finding  no  worth  in  himself  which 
corresponds  to  the  force  which  built  a  tower 
or  sculptured  a  marble  god,  feels  poor  when 
he  looks  on  these.  To  him  a  palace,  a  statue, 
or  a  costly  book  have  an  alien  and  forbidding 
air,  much  like  a  gay  equipage,  and  seem  to 
say  like  that,  “Who  are  you,  sir  ?  ”  Yet  they 
all  are  his,  suitors  for  his  notice,  petitioners  to 
his  faculties  that  they  will  come  out  and  take 
possession.  The  picture  waits  for  my  verdict ; 
it  is  not  to  command  me,  but  I  am  to  settle 
its  claims  to  praise.  That  popular  fable  of 
the  sot  who  was  picked  up  dead  drunk  in  the 
street,  carried  to  the  duke’s  house,  washed 
and  dressed  and  laid  in  the  duke’s  bed,  and,  on 

18.  Thomas  Clarkson  (1760-1846).  English  philanthropist,  through 
whose  influence  the  English  Parliament  declared  the  slave  trade  illegal 
in  1807. 

19.  Scipio  Africanus  Major  (234  to  184  b.  c.).  Defeated  Hannibal  and 
ended  the  war  with  Carthage.  Greatest  Roman  general  before  Caesar. 
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his  waking,  treated  with  all  obsequious  cere¬ 
mony  like  the  duke,  and  assured  that  he  had 
been  insane,  owes  its  popularity  to  the  fact 
that  it  symbolizes  so  well  the  state  of  man, 
who  is  in  the  world  a  sort  of  sot,  but  now  and 
then  wakes  up,  exercises  his  reason  and  finds 
himself  a  true  prince. 

Our  reading  is  mendicant  and  sycophantic. 
In  history  our  imagination  plays  us  false. 
Kingdom  and  lordship,  power  and  estate,  are 
a  gaudier  vocabulary  than  private  John  and 
Edward  in  a  small  house  and  common  day’s 
work;  but  the  things  of  life  are  the  same 
to  both;  the  sum  total  of  both  is  the  same. 
Why  all  this  deference  to  Alfred 20  and  Scan- 
derbeg21  and  Gustavus  ?22  Suppose  they  were 
virtuous;  did  they  wear  out  virtue  ?  As  great 
a  stake  depends  on  your  private  act  to-day  as 
followed  their  public  and  renowned  steps. 
When  private  men  shall  act  with  original  views, 


20.  Alfred  the  Great  (849-901)  known  as  the  greatest  of  England’s 
early  kings  —  great  not  only  in  a  military  sense  but  great  also  in  point 
of  character  and  public  influence. 

21.  Alexander  Bey,  an  Albanian  prince  (1404-1467)  who  freed  his 
province  from  Mohammedan  rule  after  a  most  remarkable. military  career 
in  which  he  was  but  once  defeated. 

22.  Gustavus  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden  (1594-1632),  a  brilliant  leader 
against  Russia  and  Germany,  who  established  himself  firmly  on  the  throne 
and  conquered  large  portions  of  Germany.  He  was  killed  at  the  battle 
of  Lutzen. 
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the  luster  will  be  transferred  from  the  actions 
of  kings  to  those  of  gentlemen. 

The  world  has  been  instructed  by  its  kings, 
who  have  so  magnetized  the  eyes  of  nations. 
It  has  been  taught  by  this  colossal  symbol  the 
mutual  reverence  that  is  due  from  man  to 
man.  The  joyful  loyalty  with  which  men 
have  everywhere  suffered  the  king,  the  noble, 
or  the  great  proprietor  to  walk  among  them 
by  a  law  of  his  own,  make  his  own  scale  of 
men  and  things  and  reverse  theirs,  pay  for 
benefits  not  with  money  but  with  honor,  and 
represent  the  law  in  his  person,  was  the  hiero¬ 
glyphic  by  which  they  obscurely  signified  their 
consciousness  of  their  own  right  and  comeli¬ 
ness,  the  right  of  every  man. 

The  magnetism  which  all  original  action 
exerts  is  explained  when  we  inquire  the 
reason  of  self-trust.  Who  is  the  Trustee  ? 
What  is  the  aboriginal  Self,  on  which  a  uni¬ 
versal  reliance  may  be  grounded  ?  What 
is  the  nature  and  power  of  that  science  — 
baffling  star,  without  parallax,23  without  cal¬ 
culable  elements,  which  shoots  a  ray  of  beauty 
even  into  trivial  and  impure  actions,  if  the 
least  mark  of  independence  appear?  The 

23.  The  apparent  displacement  of  objects  when  seen  from  different 
points  of  view. 
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inquiry  leads  us  to  that  source,  at  once  the 
essence  of  genius,  of  virtue,  and  of  life,  which 
we  call  Spontaneity  or  Instinct.  We  denote 
this  primary  wisdom  as  Intuition,  whilst  all 
later  teachings  are  tuitions.  In  that  deep 
force,  the  last  fact  behind  which  analysis  can 
not  go,  all  things  find  their  common  origin. 
For  the  sense  of  being  which  in  calm  hours  rises, 
we  know  nol:  how,  in  the  soul,  is  not  diverse 
from  things,  from  space,  from  light,  from  time, 
from  man,  but  one  with  them  and  proceeds 
obviously  from  the  same  source  whence  their 
life  and  being  also  proceed.  We  first  share 
the  life  by  which  things  exist  and  afterward 
see  them  as  appearances  in  nature  and  forget 
that  we  have  shared  their  cause.  Here  is  the 
fountain  of  action  and  of  thought.  Here  are 
the  lungs  of  that  inspiration  which  giveth  man 
wisdom  and  which  can  not  be  denied  without 
impiety  and  atheism.  We  lie  in  the  lap  of 
immense  intelligence,  which  makes  us  receiv¬ 
ers  of  its  truth  and  organs  of  its  activity. 
When  we  discern  justice,  when  we  discern 
truth,  we  do  nothing  of  ourselves,  but  allow  a 
passage  to  its  beams.  If  we  ask  whence  this 
comes,  if  we  seek  to  pry  into  the  soul  that 
causes,  all  philosophy  is  at  fault.  Its  presence 

or  its  absence  is  all  we  can  affirm.  Every 
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man  discriminates  between  the  voluntary  acts 
of  his  mind  and  his  involuntary  perceptions, 
and  knows  that  to  his  involuntary  perceptions 
a  perfect  faith  is  due.  He  may  err  in  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  them,  but  he  knows  that  these 
things  are  so,  like  day  and  night,  not  to  be 
disputed.  My  wilful  actions  and  acquisitions 
are  but  roving; —  the  idlest  reverie,  the  faintest 
native  emotion,  command  my  curiosity  and 
respect.  Thoughtless  people  contradict  as 
readily  the  statement  of  perceptions  as  of 
opinions,  or  rather  much  more  readily;  for 
they  do  not  distinguish  between  perception 
and  notion.  They  fancy  that  I  choose  to  see 
this  or  that  thing.  But  perception  is  not 
whimsical,  but  fatal.  If  I  see  a  trait,  my 
children  will  see  it  after  me,  and  in  course  of 
time  all  mankind, —  although  it  may  chance 
that  no  one  has  seen  it  before  me.  For  my 
perception  of  it  is  as  much  a  fact  as  the  sun. 

The  relations  of  the  soul  to  the  divine  spirit 
are  so  pure  that  it  is  profane  to  seek  to  inter¬ 
pose  helps.  It  must  be  that  when  God  speak- 
eth  he  should  communicate,  not  one  thing, 
but  all  things;  should  fill  the  world  with  his 
voice;  should  scatter  forth  light,  nature,  time, 
souls,  from  the  center  of  the  present  thought; 
and  new  date  and  new  create  the  whole. 
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Whenever  a  mind  is  simple  and  receives  a 
divine  wisdom,  old  things  pass  away, —  means, 
teachers,  texts,  temples  fall;  it  lives  now,  and 
absorbs  past  and  future  into  the  present  hour. 
All  things  are  made  sacred  by  relation  to  it, — 
one  as  much  as  another.  All  things  are  dis¬ 
solved  to  their  center  by  their  cause,  and  in 
the  universal  miracle  petty  and  particular 
miracles  disappear.  If  therefore  a  man  claims 
to  know  and  speak  of  God  and  carries  you 
backward  to  the  phraseology  of  some  old 
mouldered  nation  in  another  country,  in 
another  world,  believe  him  not.  Is  the  acorn 
better  than  the  oak  which  is  its  fulness  and 
completion?  Is  the  parent  better  than  the 
child  into  whom  he  has  cast  his  ripened  being  ? 
Whence  then  this  worship  of  the  past  ?  The 
centuries  are  conspirators  against  the  sanity 
and  authority  of  the  soul.  Time  and  space 
are  but  physiological  colors  which  the  eye 
makes,  but  the  soul  is  light:  where  it  is,  is 
day;  where  it  was,  is  night;  and  history  is  an 
impertinence  and  an  injury  if  it  be  anything 
more  than  a  cheerful  apologue  or  parable  of 
my  being  and  becoming. 

Man  is  timid  and  apologetic;  he  is  no  longer 
upright;  he  dares  not  say  “I  think,”  “  I 
am,”  but  quotes  some  saint  or  sage.  He 
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is  ashamed  before  the  blade  of  grass  or  the 
blowing  rose.  These  roses  under  my  window 
make  no  reference  to  former  roses  or  to  better 
ones  ;  they  are  for  what  they  are  ;  they  exist 
with  God  to-day.  There  is  no  time  to  them. 
There  is  simply  the  rose  ;  it  is  perfect  in  every 
moment  of  its  existence.  Before  a  leaf-bud 
has  burst,  its  whole  life  acts;  in  the  full-blown 
flower  there  is  no  more;  in  the  leafless  root 
there  is  no  less.  Its  nature  is  satisfied  and  it 
satisfies  nature  in  all  moments  alike.  But 
man  postpones  or  remembers;  he  does  not 
live  in  the  present,  but  with  reverted  eye 
laments  the  past,  or,  heedless  of  the  riches 
that  surround  him,  stands  on  tiptoe  to  foresee 
the  future.  He  can  not  be  happy  and  strong 
until  he  too  lives  with  nature  in  the  present, 
above  time. 

This  should  be  plain  enough.  Yet  see  what 
strong  intellects  dare  not  yet  hear  God  him¬ 
self  unless  he  speak  the  phraseology  of  I 
know  not  what  David,  or  Jeremiah,  or  Paul. 
We  shall  not  always  set  so  great  a  price  on  a 
few  texts,  on  a  few  lives.  We  are  like  chil¬ 
dren  who  repeat  by  rote  the  sentences  of 
grandames  and  tutors,  and,  as  they  grow  older, 
of  the  men  of  talents  and  character  they  chance 
to  see, —  painfully  recollecting  the  exact  words 
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they  spoke;  afterward,  when  they  come  into 
the  point  of  view  which  those  had  who  uttered 
these  sayings,  they  understand  them  and  are 
willing  to  let  the  words  go;  for  at  any  time 
they  can  use  words  as  good  when  occasion 
comes.  If  we  live  truly,  we  shall  see  truly. 
It  is  as  easy  for  the  strong  man  to  be  strong, 
as  it  is  for  the  weak  to  be  weak.  When  we 
have  new  perception,  we  shall  gladly  disbur¬ 
den  the  memory  of  its  hoarded  treasures  as 
old  rubbish.  When  a  man  lives  with  God, 
his  voice  shall  be  as  sweet  as  the  murmur  of 
the  brook  and  the  rustle  of  the  corn. 

And  now  at  last  the  highest  truth  on  this 
subject  remains  unsaid;  probably  can  not  be 
said;  for  all  that  we  say  is  the  far-off  remem¬ 
bering  of  the  intuition.  That  thought  by  what 
I  can  now  nearest  approach  to  say  it,  is  this: 
When  good  is  near  you,  when  you  have  life  in 
yourself,  it  is  not  by  any  known  or  accustomed 
way;  you  shall  not  discern  the  footprints  of 
any  other;  you  shall  not  see  the  face  of  man; 
you  shall  not  hear  any  name;  —  the  way,  the 
thought,  the  good,  shall  be  wholly  strange  and 
new.  It  shall  exclude  example  and  experi¬ 
ence.  You  take  the  way  from  man,  not  to 
man.  All  persons  that  ever  existed  are  its 
forgotten  ministers.  Fear  and  hope  are  alike 
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beneath  it.  There  is  somewhat  low  even  in 
hope.  In  the  hour  of  vision  there  is  nothing 
that  can  be  called  gratitude,  nor  properly  joy. 
The  soul  raised  over  passion  beholds  identity 
and  eternal  causation,  it  perceives  the  self-ex¬ 
istence  of  Truth  and  Right,  and  calms  itself 
with  knowing  that  all  things  go  well.  Vast 
spaces  of  nature,  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the 
South  Sea;  long  intervals  of  time,  years,  cen¬ 
turies  are  of  no  account.  This  which  I  think 
and  feel  underlay  that  former  state  of  life  and 
circumstances,  as  it  does  underlie  my  present, 
and  what  is  called  life  and  what  is  called  death. 

Life  only  avails,  not  the  having  lived.  Power 
ceases  in  the  instant  of  repose;  it  resides  in 
the  moment  of  transition  from  a  past  to  a  new 
state,  in  the  shooting  of  the  gulf,  in  the  dart¬ 
ing  to  an  aim.  This  one  fact  the  world  hates; 
that  the  soul  becomes;  for  that  forever  degrades 
the  past,  turns  all  riches  to  poverty,  all  repu¬ 
tation  to  a  shame,  confounds  the  saint  with  the 
rogue,  shoves  Jesus  and  Judas  equally  aside. 
Why  then  do  we  prate  of  self-reliance  ?  Inas¬ 
much  as  the  soul  is  present,  there  will  be 
power  not  confident  but  agent.  To  talk  of 
reliance  is  a  poor  external  way  of  speaking. 
Speak  rather  of  that  which  relies  because  it 
works  and  is.  Who  has  more  obedience  than 
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I  masters  me,  though  he  should  not  raise  his 
finger.  Round  him  I  must  revolve  by  the 
gravitation  of  spirits.  We  fancy  it  rhetoric 
when  we  speak  of  eminent  virtue.  We  do  not 
yet  see  that  virtue  is  Height,  and  that  a  man 
or  a  company  of  men,  plastic  and  permeable 
to  principles,  by  the  law  of  nature  must  over¬ 
power  and  ride  all  cities,  nations,  kings,  rich 
men,  poets,  who  are  not. 

This  is  the  ultimate  fact  which  we  so  quickly 
reach  on  this  as  on  every  topic,  the  resolution 
of  all  into  the  ever  blessed  One.  Self-exist¬ 
ence  is  the  attribute  of  the  Supreme  Cause, 
and  it  constitutes  the  measure  of  good  by  the 
degree  in  which  it  enters  into  all  lower  forms. 
All  things  real  are  so  by  so  much  virtue  as 
they  contain.  Commerce,  husbandry,  hunt¬ 
ing,  whaling,  war,  eloquence,  personal  weight, 
are  somewhat,  and  engage  my  respect  as 
examples  of  its  presence  and  impure  action. 
I  see  the  same  law  working  in  nature  for  con¬ 
servation  and  growth.  Power  is,  in  nature, 
the  essential  measure  of  right.  Nature  suffers 
nothing  to  remain  in  her  kingdoms  which  can 
not  help  itself.  The  genesis  and  maturation 
of  a  planet,  its  poise  and  orbit,  the  bended 
tree  recovering  itself  from  the  strong  wind, 
the  vital  resources  of  every  animal  and  vege- 
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table,  are  demonstrations  of  the  self-sufficing 
and  therefore  self-relying  soul. 

Thus  all  concentrates:  let  us  not  rove;  let 
us  sit  at  home  with  the  cause.  Let  us  stun 
and  astonish  the  intruding  rabble  of  men  and 
books  and  institutions  by  a  simple  declara¬ 
tion  of  the  divine  fact.  Bid  the  invaders 
take  the  shoes  from  off  their  feet,  for  God 
is  here  within.  Let  our  simplicity  judge 
them,  and  our  docility  to  our  own  law  demon¬ 
strate  the  poverty  of  nature  and  fortune  beside 
our  native  riches. 

But  now  we  are  a  mob.  Man  does  not 
stand  in  awe  of  man,  nor  is  his  genius  admon¬ 
ished  to  stay  at  home,  to  put  itself  in  commu¬ 
nication  with  the  internal  ocean,  but  it  goes 
abroad  to  beg  a  cup  of  water  of  the  urns  of 
other  men.  We  must  go  alone.  I  like  the 
silent  church  before  the  service  begins, 
better  than  any  preaching.  How  far  off,  how 
cool,  how  chaste  the  persons  look,  begirt  each 
one  with  a  precinct  or  sanctuary!  So  let  us 
always  sit.  Why  should  we  assume  the  faults 
of  our  friend,  or  wife,  or  father,  or  child,  be¬ 
cause  they  sit  around  our  hearth,  or  are  said 
to  have  the  same  blood  ?  All  men  have  my 
blood  and  I  have  all  men’s.  Not  for  that  will 
I  adopt  their  petulance  or  folly,  even  to  the 
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extent  of  being  ashamed  of  it.  But  your  iso¬ 
lation  must  not  be  mechanical,  but  spiritual, 
that  is,  must  be  elevation.  At  times  the 
whole  world  seems  to  be  in  conspiracy  to  im¬ 
portune  you  with  emphatic  trifles.  Friend, 
client,  child,  sickness,  fear,  want,  charity,  all 
knock  at  once  at  thy  closet  door  and  say, — 
“Come  out  unto  us.”  But  keep  thy  state; 
come  not  into  their  conclusion.  The  power 
men  possess  to  annoy  me  I  give  them  by  a 
weak  curiosity.  No  man  can  come  near  me 
but  through  my  act.  ‘  ‘  What  we  love  that 
we  have,  but  by  desire  we  bereave  ourselves 
of  the  love.” 

If  we  can  not  at  once  rise  to  the  sanctities 
of  obedience  and  faith,  let  us  at  least  resist 
our  temptations;  let  us  enter  into  the  state  of 
war  and  wake  Thor  and  Woden,  courage  and 
constancy,  in  our  Saxon  breasts.  This  is  to 
be  done  in  our  smooth  times  by  speaking  the 
truth.  Check  this  lying  hospitality  and  lying 
affection.  Live  no  longer  to  the  expectation 
of  these  deceived  and  deceiving  people  with 
whom  we  converse.  Say  to  them,  ‘  ‘  O  father, 
O  mother,  O  wife,  O  brother,  O  friend,  I 
have  lived  with  you  after  appearances  hitherto. 
Henceforward  I  am  the  truth’s.  Be  it  known 
unto  you  that  henceforward  I  obey  no  law  less 
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than  the  eternal  law.  I  will  have  no  cove¬ 
nants  but  proximities.  I  shall  endeavor  to 
nourish  my  parents,  to  support  my  family,  to 
be  the  chaste  husband  of  one  wife, —  but  these 
relations  I  must  fill  after  a  new  and  unprece¬ 
dented  way.  I  appeal  from  your  customs.  I 
must  be  myself.  I  can  not  break  myself  any 
longer  for  you,  or  you.  If  you  can  love  me 
for  what  I  am,  we  shall  be  the  happier.  If 
you  can  not,  I  will  still  seek  to  deserve  that 
you  should.  I  will  not  hide  my  tastes  or 
aversions.  I  will  so  trust  that  what  is  deep  is 
holy,  that  I  will  do  strongly  before  the  sun 
and  moon  whatever  inly  rejoices  me  and  the 
heart  appoints.  If  you  are  noble,  I  will  love 
you;  if  you  are  not,  I  will  not  hurt  you  and 
myself  by  my  hypocritical  attentions.  If  you 
are  true,  but  not  in  the  same  truth  with  me, 
cleave  to  your  companions;  I  will  seek  my 
own.  I  do  this  not  selfishly  but  humbly  and 
truly.  It  is  alike  your  interest,  and  mine,  and 
all  men’s,  however  long  we  have  dwelt  in  lies, 
to  live  in  truth.  Does  this  sound  harsh  to¬ 
day  ?  You  will  soon  love  what  is  dictated  by 
your  nature  as  well  as  mine,  and  if  we  follow 
the  truth  it  will  bring  us  out  safe  at  last.”  — 
But  so  you  may  give  these  friends  pain.  Yes, 
but  I  can  not  sell  my  liberty  and  my  power,  to 
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save  their  sensibility.  Besides,  all  persons 
have  their  moments  of  reason,  when  they 
look  out  into  the  region  of  absolute  truth; 
then  will  they  justify  me  and  do  the  same 
thing. 

The  populace  think  that  your  rejection  of 
popular  standards  is  a  rejection  of  all  standard, 
and  mere  antinomianism;  and  the  bold  sen¬ 
sualist  will  use  the  name  of  philosophy  to  gild 
his  crimes.  But  the  law  of  consciousness 
abides.  There  are  two  confessionals,  in  one 
or  the  other  of  which  we  must  be  shriven. 
You  may  fulfill  your  round  of  duties  by  clear¬ 
ing  yourself  in  the  direct ,  or  in  the  reflex  way. 
Consider  whether  you  have  satisfied  your  re¬ 
lations  to  father,  mother,  cousin,  neighbor, 
town,  cat,  and  dog;  whether  any  of  these  can 
upbraid  you.  But  I  may  also  neglect  this 
reflex  standard  and  absolve  me  to  myself.  I 
have  my  own  stern  claims  and  perfect  circle. 
It  denies  the  name  of  duty  to  many  offices 
that  are  called  duties.  But  if  I  can  discharge 
its  debts  it  enables  me  to  dispense  with  the 
popular  code.  If  any  one  imagines  that  this 
law  is  lax,  let  him  keep  its  commandment 
one  day. 

And  truly  it  demands  something  godlike  in 
him  who  has  cast  off  the  common  motives  of 
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humanity  and  has  ventured  to  trust  himself 
for  a  task-master.  High  be  his  heart,  faith¬ 
ful  his  will,  clear  his  sight,  that  he  may  in 
good  earnest  be  doctrine,  society,  law,  to 
himself,  that  a  simple  purpose  may  be  to  him 
as  strong  as  iron  necessity  is  to  others! 

If  any  man  consider  the  present  aspects  of 
what  is  called  by  distinction  society ,  he  will 
see  the  need  of  these  ethics.  The  sinew  and 
heart  of  man  seem  to  be  drawn  out,  and  we 
are  become  timorous,  desponding  whimperers. 
We  are  afraid  of  truth,  afraid  of  fortune,  afraid 
of  death  and  afraid  of  each  other.  Our  age 
yields  no  great  and  perfect  persons.  We  want 
men  and  women  who  shall  renovate  life  and 
our  social  state,  but  we  see  that  most  natures 
are  insolvent,  can  not  satisfy  their  own  wants, 
have  an  ambition  out  of  all  proportion  to  their 
practical  force  and  so  do  lean  and  beg  day 
and  night  continually.  Our  housekeeping  is 
mendicant,  our  arts,  our  occupations,  our 
marriages,  our  religion,  we  have  not  chosen, 
but  society  has  chosen  for  us.  We  are  parlor 
soldiers.  We  shun  the  rugged  battle  of  fate, 
where  strength  is  born. 

If  our  young  men  miscarry  in  their  first 
enterprises  they  lose  all  heart.  If  the  young 
merchant  fails,  men  say  he  is  ruined.  If  the 
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finest  genius  studies  at  one  of  our  colleges  and 
is  not  installed  in  an  office  within  one  year 
afterwards  in  the  cities  or  suburbs  of  Boston 
or  New  York,  it  seems  to  his  friends  and  to 
himself  that  he  is  right  in  being  disheartened 
and  in  complaining  the  rest  of  his  life.  A 
sturdy  lad  from  New  Hampshire  or  Vermont, 
who  in  turn  tries  all  the  professions,  who  teams 
it ,  farms  it,  peddles ,  keeps  a  school,  preaches, 
edits  a  newspaper,  goes  to  Congress,  buys  a 
township,  and  so  forth,  in  successive  years, 
and  always  like  a  cat  falls  on  his  feet,  is  worth 
a  hundred  of  these  city  dolls.  He  walks 
abreast  with  his  days  and  feels  no  shame  in 
not  “studying  a  profession,”  for  he  does  not 
postpone  his  life,  but  lives  already.  He  has 
not  one  chance,  but  a  hundred  chances.  Let 
a  Stoic  open  the  resources  of  man  and  tell 
men  they  are  not  leaning  willows,  but  can  and 
must  detach  themselves;  that  with  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  self-trust,  new  powers  shall  appear; 
that  a  man  is  the  word  made  flesh,  born  to 
shed  healing  to  the  nations;  that  he  should  be 
ashamed  of  our  compassion,  and  that  the 
moment  he  acts  from  himself,  tossing  the  laws, 
the  books,  idolatries  and  customs  out  of  the 
window,  we  pity  him  no  more  but  thank  and 
revere  him; — and  that  teacher  shall  restore 
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the  life  of  man  to  splendor  and  make  his  name 
dear  to  all  history. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  a  greater  self-reliance 
must  work  a  revolution  in  all  the  offices  and 
relations  of  men;  in  their  religion;  in  their 
education;  in  their  pursuits;  their  modes  of 
living;  their  association;  in  their  property;  in 
their  speculative  views. 

i.  In  what  prayers  do  men  allow  them¬ 
selves  !  That  which  they  call  a  holy  office  is 
not  so  much  as  brave  and  manly.  Prayer 
looks  abroad  and  asks  for  some  foreign  addi¬ 
tion  to  come  through  some  foreign  virtue,  and 
loses  itself  in  endless  mazes  of  natural  and 
supernatural,  and  mediatorial  and  miraculous. 
Prayer  that  craves  a  particular  commodity, 
anything  less  than  all  good,  is  vicious.  Prayer 
is  the  contemplation  of  the  facts  of  life  from 
the  highest  point  of  view.  It  is  the  soliloquy 
of  a  beholding  and  jubilant  soul.  It  is  the 
spirit  of  God  pronouncing  his  works  good. 
But  prayer  as  a  means  to  effect  a  private  end 
is  meanness  and  theft.  It  supposes  dualism 
and  not  unity  in  nature  and  consciousness. 
As  soon  as  the  man  is  at  one  with  God,  he 
will  not  beg.  He  will  then  see  prayer  in  all 
action.  The  prayer  of  the  farmer  kneeling  in 
his  field  to  weed  it,  the  prayer  of  the  rower 
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kneeling  with  the  stroke  of  his  oar,  are  true 
prayers  heard  throughout  nature,  though  for 
cheap  ends.  Caratach,  in  Fletcher’s  Bon - 
duca ,24  when  admonished  to  inquire  the  mind 
of  the  god  Audate,  replies,  — 

“  His  hidden  meaning  lies  in  our  endeavors; 

Our  valors  are  our  best  gods.” 

Another  sort  of  false  prayers  are  our  regrets. 
Discontent  is  the  want  of  self-reliance:  it  is 
infirmity  of  will.  Regret  calamities  if  you  can 
thereby  help  the  sufferer;  if  not,  attend  your 
own  work,  and  already  the  evil  begins  to  be 
repaired.  Our  sympathy  is  just  as  base.  We 
come  to  them  who  weep  foolishly  and  sit  down 
and  cry  for  company,  instead  of  imparting  to 
them  truth  and  health  in  roqgh  electric  shocks, 
putting  them  once  more  in  communication 
with  their  own  reason.  The  secret  of  fortune 
is  joy  in  our  hands.  Welcome  evermore  to 
gods  and  men  is  the  self-helping  man.  For 
him  all  doors  are  flung  wide;  him  all  tongues 
greet,  all  honors  crown,  all  eyes  follow  with 
desire.  Our  love  goes  out  to  him  and  embraces 
him  because  he  did  not  need  it.  We  solicit¬ 
ously  and  apologetically  caress  and  celebrate 

24 .  Bonduca,  a  drama  written  by  John  Fletcher  (1576-1625).  The 
characters  are  historical  and  the  scene  of  the  play  is  laid  in  ancient 
Britain. 
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him  because  he  held  on  his  way  and  scorned 
our  disapprobation.  The  gods  love  him  be¬ 
cause  men  hated  him.  “To  the  persevering 
mortal,”  said  Zoroaster,  “the  blessed  Immor¬ 
tals  are  swift.” 

As  men’s  prayers  are  a  disease  of  the  will, 
so  are  their  creeds  a  disease  of  the  intellect. 
They  say  with  those  foolish  Israelites,  “Let 
not  God  speak  to  us,  lest  we  die.  Speak  thou, 
speak  any  man  with  us,  and  we  will  obey.” 
Everywhere  I  am  hindered  of  meeting  God  in 
my  brother,  because  he  has  shut  his  own 
temple  doors  and  recites  fables  merely  of  his 
brother’s,  or  his  brother’s  brother’s  God. 
Every  new  mind  is  a  new  classification.  If  it 
prove  a  mind  of  uncommon  activity  and  power, 
a  Locke,25  a  Lavoisier,26  a  Hutton,27  a  Ben- 
tham,28  a  Fourier,29  it  imposes  its  classification 
on  other  men,  and  lo  !  a  new  system.  In 

25.  John  Locke  (1632—1704),  English  philosopher.  His  most 
famous  work.  The  Human  Understanding. 

26.  Antoine  Laurent  Lavoisier,  French  chemist  (1743-1794),  the 
founder  of  the  modern  science  of  chemistry. 

27.  James  Hutton  (1726-1797),  Scotch  geologist  noted  for  his  theory 
accounting  for  most  geological  phenomena  by  igneous  fusion. 

28.  Jeremy  Bentham  (1748-1834),  English  philosopher,  the  founder 
of  the  utilitarian  school  which  held  that  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number  should  be  the  end  and  aim  of  all  political  institutions. 

29.  Frangois  Marie  Charles  Fourier,  French  socialist  (1772-1837). 
He  advocated  a  system  under  which  mankind  worked  in  communities 
and  earnings  were  distributed  according  to  an  established  ratio  among 
capital,  labor,  and  talent. 
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proportion  to  the  depth  of  the  thought,  and 
so  to  the  number  of  the  objects  it  touches  and 
brings  within  reach  of  the  pupil,  is  his  com¬ 
placency.  But  chiefly  is  this  apparent  in 
creeds  and  churches,  which  are  also  classifica¬ 
tions  of  some  powerful  mind  acting  on  the 
elemental  thought  of  duty,  and  man’s  relation 
to  the  Highest.  Such  is  Calvinism,  Quaker¬ 
ism,  Swedenborgism.  The  pupil  takes  the 
same  delight  in  subordinating  everything  to 
the  new  terminology  as  a  girl  who  has  just 
learned  botany  in  seeing  a  new  earth  and  new 
seasons  thereby.  It  will  happen  for  a  time 
that  the  pupil  finds  his  intellectual  power  has 
grown  by  the  study  of  his  master’s  mind. 
But  in  all  unbalanced  minds  the  classification 
is  idolized,  passes  for  the  end  and  not  for  a 
speedily  exhaustible  means,  so  that  the  walls 
of  the  system  blend  to  their  eye  in  the  remote 
horizon  with  the  walls  of  the  universe;  the 
luminaries  of  heaven  seem  to  them  hung  on 
the  arch  their  master  built.  They  can  not 
imagine  how  you  aliens  have  any  right  to  see, 
— how  you  can  see.  “It  must  be  somehow 
that  you  stole  the  light  from  us.  ’  ’  They  do 
not  yet  perceive  that  light,  unsystematic,  in¬ 
domitable,  will  break  into  any  cabin,  even  into 
theirs.  Let  them  chirp  awhile  and  call  it 
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their  own.  If  they  are  honest  and  do  well, 
presently  their  neat  new  pinfold  will  be  too 
strait  and  low,  will  crack,  will  lean,  will  rot 
and  vanish,  and  the  immortal  light,  all  young 
and  joyful,  million-orbed,  million-colored,  will 
beam  over  the  universe  as  on  the  first  morning. 

2.  It  is  for  want  of  self-culture  that  the 
superstition  of  Traveling,  whose  idols  are 
Italy,  England,  Egypt,  retains  its  fascination 
for  all  educated  Americans.  They  who  made 
England,  Italy,  or  Greece  venerable  in  the 
imagination,  did  so  by  sticking  fast  where  they 
were,  like  an  axis  of  the  earth.  In  manly 
hours  we  feel  that  duty  is  our  place.  The 
soul  is  no  traveler;  the  wise  man  stays  at 
home,  and  when  his  necessities,  his  duties,  on 
any  occasion  call  him  from  his  house,  or  into 
foreign  lands,  he  is  at  home  still  and  shall 
make  men  sensible  by  the  expression  of  his 
countenance  that  he  goes,  the  missionary  of 
wisdom  and  virtue,  and  visits  cities  and  men 
like  a  sovereign  and  not  like  an  interloper  or 
valet. 

I  have  no  churlish  objection  to  the  circum¬ 
navigation  of  the  globe  for  the  purposes  of 
art,  of  study, .  and  benevolence,  so  that  the 
man  is  first  domesticated,  or  daea  not  go 
abroad  with  the  hope  of  finding  somewhat 
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greater  than  he  knows.  He  who  travels  to 
be  amused,  or  to  get  somewhat  which  he  does 
not  carry,  travels  away  from  himself,  and 
grows  old  even  in  youth  among  old  things. 
In  Thebes,  in  Palmyra,  his  will  and  mind  have 
become  old  and  dilapitated  as  they.  He 
carries  ruins  to  ruins. 

Traveling  is  a  fool’s  paradise.  Our  first 
journeys  discover  to  us  the  indifference  of 
places.  At  home  I  dream  that  at  Naples,  at 
Rome,  I  can  be  intoxicated  with  beauty  and 
lose  my  sadness.  I  pack  my  trunk,  embrace 
my  friends,  embark  on  the  sea  and  at  last 
wake  up  in  Naples,  and  there  beside  me  is  the 
stern  fact,  the  sad  self,  unrelenting,  identical, 
that  I  fled  from.  I  seek  the  Vatican  and  the 
palaces.  I  affect  to  be  intoxicated  with  sights 
and  suggestions,  but  I  am  not  intoxicated.  My 
giant  goes  with  me  wherever  I  go. 

3.  But  the  rage  of  traveling  is  a  symptom 
of  a  deeper  unsoundness  affecting  the  whole 
intellectual  action.  The  intellect  is  vagabond, 
and  our  system  of  education  fosters  restless¬ 
ness.  Our  minds  travel  when  our  bodies  are 
forced  to  stay  at  home.  We  imitate;  and 
what  is  imitation  but  the  traveling  of  the  mind  ? 
Our  houses  are  built  with  foreign  taste;  our 
shelves  are  garnished  with  foreign  ornaments; 
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our  opinions,  our  tastes,  our  faculties  lean,  and 
follow  the  Past  and  the  Distant.  The  soul 
created  the  arts  wherever  they  have  flourished. 
It  was  in  his  own  mind  that  the  artist  sought 
his  model.  It  was  an  application  of  his  own 
thought  to  the  thing  to  be  done  and  the  con¬ 
ditions  to*  be  observed.  And  why  need  we 
copy  the  Doric  or  the  Gothic  model  ?  Beauty, 
convenience,  grandeur  of  thought  and  quaint 
expression  are  as  near  to  us  as  to  any,  and  if 
the  American  artist  will  study  with  hope  and 
love  the  precise  thing  to  be  done  by  him,  con¬ 
sidering  the  climate,  the  soil,  the  length  of  the 
day,  the  wants  of  the  people,  the  habit  and 
form  of  the  government,  he  will  create  a  house 
in  which  all  these  will  find  themselves  fitted, 
and  taste  and  sentiment  will  be  satisfied  also. 

Insist  on  yourself;  never  imitate.  Your  own 
gift  you  can  present  every  moment  with  the 
cumulative  force  of  a  whole  life’s  cultivation; 
but  of  the  adopted  talent  of  another  you  have 
only  an  extemporaneous,  half  possession.  That 
which  each  can  do  best,  none  but  his  Maker  can 
teach  him.  No  man  yet  knows  what  it  is,  nor 
can,  till  that  person  has  exhibited  it.  Where 
is  the  master  who  could  have  taught  Shake¬ 
speare  ?  Where  is  the  master  who  could 
have  instructed  Franklin,  or  Washington. 
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or  Bacon,  or  Newton?  Every  great  man 
is  a  unique.  The  Scipionism  of  Scipio  is 
precisely  that  part  he  could  not  borrow. 
Shakespeare  will  never  be  made  by  the  study 
of  Shakespeare.  Do  that  which  is  assigned 
you  and  you  can  not  hope  too  much  or 
dare  too  much.  There  is  at  this  moment  for 
you  an  utterance  brave  and  grand  as  that  of 
the  colossal  chisel  of  Phidias,  or  trowel  of  the 
Egyptians,  or  the  pen  of  Moses  or  Dante,  but 
different  from  all  these.  Not  possibly  will  the 
soul,  all  rich,  all  eloquent,  with  thousand- 
cloven  tongue,  deign  to  repeat  itself;  but  if  you 
can  hear  what  these  patriarchs  say,  surely  you 
can  reply  to  them  in  the  same  pitch  of  voice; 
for  the  ear  and  the  tongue  are  two  organs  of 
one  nature.  Abide  in  the  simple  and  noble 
regions  of  thy  life,  obey  thy  heart  and  thou 
shalt  reproduce  the  Foreworld  again. 

4.  As  our  Religion,  our  Education,  our  Art 
look  abroad,  so  does  our  spirit  of  society.  All 
men  plume  themselves  on  the  improvement  of 
society,  and  no  man  improves. 

Society  never  advances.  It  recedes  as  fast 
on  one  side  as  it  gains  on  the  other.  It  un¬ 
dergoes  continual  changes;  it  is  barbarous,  it 
is  civilized,  it  is  Christianized,  it  is  rich,  it  is 
scientific;  but  this  change  is  not  amelioration. 
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For  everything  that  is  given  something  is 
taken.  Society  acquires  new  arts  and  loses 
old  instincts.  What  a  contrast  between  the 
well-clad,  reading,  writing,  thinking  American, 
with  a  watch,  a  pencil  and  a  bill  of  exchange 
in  his  pocket,  and  the  naked  New  Zealander, 
whose  property  is  a  club,  a  spear,  a  mat  and 
an  undivided  twentieth  of  a  shed  to  sleep 
under.  But  compare  the  health  of  the  two 
men  and  you  shall  see  that  the  white  man 
has  lost  his  aboriginal  strength.  If  the 
traveler  tells  us  truly,  strike  the  savage  with 
a  broadaxe  and  in  a  day  or  two  the  flesh  shall 
unite  and  heal  as  if  you  struck  the  blow  into 
soft  pitch,  and  the  same  blow  shall  send  the 
white  to  his  grave. 

The  civilized  man  has  built  a  coach,  but 
has  lost  the  use  of  his  feet.  He  is  supported 
on  crutches,  but  lacks  so  much  support  of 
muscle.  He  has  a  fine  Geneva  watch,  but  he 
fails  of  the  skill  to  tell  the  hour  by  the  sun. 
A  Greenwich  nautical  almanac  he  has,  and  so 
being  sure  of  the  information  when,  he  wants 
it,  the  man  in  the  street  does  not  know  a  star 
in  the  sky.  The  solstice  he  does  not  observe; 
the  equinox  he  knows  as  little;  and  the  whole 
bright  calendar  of  the  year  is  without  a  dial  in 
his  mind.  His  note-books  impair  his  memory; 
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his  libraries  overload  his  wit;  the  insurance- 
office  increases  the  number  of  accidents;  and 
it  may  be  a  question  whether  machinery  does 
not  encumber;  whether  we  have  not  lost  by 
refinement  some  energy,  by  a  Christianity 
entrenched  in  establishments  and  forms  some 
vigor  of  wild  virtue.  For  every  stoic  was  a 
stoic;  but  in  Christendom  where  is  the  Chris¬ 
tian  ? 

There  is  no  more  deviation  in  the  moral 
standard  than  the  standard  of  height  or  bulk. 
No  greater  men  are  now  than  ever  were.  A 
singular  equality  may  be  observed  between 
the  great  men  of  the  first  and  of  the  last  ages; 
nor  can  all  the  science,  art,  religion,  and 
philosophy  of  the  nineteenth  century  avail  to 
educate  greater  men  than  Plutarch’s  heroes, 
three  or  four  and  twenty  centuries  ago.  Not 
in  time  is  the  race  progressive.  Phocion,30 
Socrates,  Anaxagoras,31  Diogenes,32  are  great 
men,  but  they  leave  no  class.  He  who  is 
really  of  their  class  will  not  be  called  by  their 
name,  but  will  be  his  own  man,  and  in  his 

30.  Athenian  general  (b.  about  400  b.  c.).  Noted  as  well  for  the  sim¬ 
plicity  and  purity  of  his  character. 

31.  Grecian  philosopher  (500-428),  instructor  of  Socrates  and  other 
renowned  men  of  the  Age  of  Pericles. 

32.  The  most  famous  of  the  Cynic  philosophers  of  Greece  (412-323). 
Lived  a  most  rigidly  abstemious  life  and  exposed  the  follies  of  his  neigh¬ 
bors  by  good-natured  ridicule. 
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turn  the  founder  of  a  sect.  The  arts  and 
inventions  of  each  period  are  only  its  costume 
and  do  not  invigorate  men.  The  harm  of  the 
improved  machinery  may  compensate  its  good. 
Hudson  and  Bering  accomplished  so  much  in 
their  fishing-boats,  as  to  astonish  Parry  and 
Franklin,  whose  equipment  exhausted  the 
resources  of  science  and  art.  Galileo,  with 
an  opera-glass,  discovered  a  more  splendid 
series  of  celestial  phenomena  than  any  one 
since.  Columbus  found  the  New  World  in 
an  undecked  boat.  It  is  curious  to  see  the 
periodical  disuse  and  perishing  of  means  and 
machinery  which  were  introduced  with  loud 
laudation  a  few  years  or  centuries  before. 
The  great  genius  returns  to  essential  man. 
We  reckoned  the  improvements  of  the  art  of 
war  among  the  triumphs  of  science,  and  yet 
Napoleon  conquered  Europe  by  the  bivouac, 
which  consisted  of  falling  back  on  naked  valor, 
and  disencumbering  it  of  all  aids.  “The 
Emperor  held  it  impossible  to  make  a  perfect 
army,”  says  Las  Casas,  “without  abolishing 
our  arms,  magazines,  commissaries  and  car¬ 
riages,  until,  in  imitation  of  the  Roman  cus¬ 
tom,  the  soldier  should  receive  his  supply  of 
corn,  grind  it  in  his  hand-mill  and  make  his 
bread  himself.  ” 
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Society  is  a  wave.  The  wave  xl  ^ves  on¬ 
ward,  but  the  water  of  which  it  is  composed 
does  not.  The  same  particle  does  not  rise 
from  the  valley  to  the  ridge.  Its  unity  is  only 
phenomenal.  The  persons  who  make  up  a 
nation  to-day,  next  year  die,  and  their  experi¬ 
ence  dies  with  them. 

And  so  the  reliance  on  Property,  including 
the  reliance  on  governments  which  protect  it, 
is  the  want  of  self-reliance.  Men  have  looked 
away  from  themselves  and  at  things  so  long 
that  they  have  come  to  esteem  the  religious, 
learned  and  civil  institutions  as  guards  of 
property,  and  they  deprecate  assaults  on  these, 
because  they  feel  them  to  be  assaults  on  prop¬ 
erty.  They  measure  their  esteem  of  each 
other  by  what  each  has,  and  not  by  what 
each  is.  But  a  cultivated  man  becomes 
ashamed  of  his  property,  out  of  new  respect 
for  his  nature.  Especially  he  hates  what  he 
has  if  he  see  that  it  is  accidental, — came  to 
him  by  inheritance,  or  gift,  or  crime  ;  then  he 
feels  that  it  is  not  having  ;  it  does  not  belong 
to  him,  has  no  root  in  him  and  merely  lies 
there  because  no  revolution  or  no  robber  takes 
it  away.  But  that  which  a  man  is,  does 
always  by  necessity  acquire  ;  and  what  the 
man  acquires  is  living  property,  which  does 
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not  wait  the  beck  of  rulers,  or  mobs,  or  revo¬ 
lutions,  or  fire,  or  storm,  or  bankruptcies, 
but  perpetually  renews  itself  wherever  the  man 
breathes.  “Thy  lot  or  portion  of  life,”  said 
the  Caliph  Ali,  ‘  ‘  is  seeking  after  thee ;  there¬ 
fore  be  at  rest  from  seeking  after  it.”  Our 
dependence  on  these  foreign  goods  leads  us  to 
our  slavish  respect  for  numbers.  The  political 
parties  meet  in  numerous  conventions  ;  the 
greater  the  concourse  and  with  each  new  up¬ 
roar  of  announcement,  The  delegation  from 
Essex  !  The  Democrats  from  New  Hampshire  ! 
The  Whigs  of  Maine  !  the  young  patriot  feels 
himself  stronger  than  before  by  a  new  thou¬ 
sand  of  eyes  and  arms.  In  like  manner  the 
reformers  summon  conventions  and  vote  and 
resolve  in  multitude.  Not  so,  O  friends ! 
will  the  God  deign  to  enter  and  inhabit  you, 
but  by  a  method  precisely  the  reverse.  It  is 
only  as  a  man  puts  off  all  foreign  support  and 
stands  alone  that  I  see  him  to  be  strong  and 
to  prevail.  He  is  weaker  by  every  recruit  to 
his  banner.  Is  not  a  man  better  than  a  town  ! 
Ask  nothing  of  men,  and,  in  the  endless  muta¬ 
tion,  thou  only  firm  column  must  presently 
appear  the  upholder  of  all  that  surrounds 
thee.  He  who  knows  that  power  is  inborn, 
that  he  is  weak  because  he  has  looked  for 
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good  out  of  him  and  elsewhere,  and,  so  per¬ 
ceiving,  throws  himself  unhesitatingly  on  his 
thought,  instantly  rights  himself,  stands  in 
the  erect  position,  commands  his  limbs,  works 
miracles;  just  as  a  man  who  stands  on  his  feet 
is  stronger  than  a  man  who  stands  on  his 
head. 

So  use  all  that  is  called  Fortune.  Most 
men  gamble  with  her,  and  gain  all,  and  lose 
all,  as  her  wheel  rolls.  But  do  thou  leave  as 
unlawful  these  winnings,  and  deal  with  Cause 
and  Effect,  the  chancellors  of  God.  In  the 
Will  work  and  acquire,  and  thou  hast  chained 
the  wheel  of  Chance,  and  shalt  sit  hereafter 
out  of  fear  from  her  rotations.  A  political 
victory,  a  rise  of  rents,  the  recovery  of  your 
sick  or  the  return  of  your  absent  friend,  or 
some  other  favorable  event,  raises  your  spirits, 
and  you  think  good  days  are  preparing  for  you. 
Do  not  believe  it.  Nothing  can  bring  you 
peace  but  yourself.  Nothing  can  bring  you 
peace  but  the  triumph  of  principles. 
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This  essay  has  been  selected  because  it  is  an 
example  of  the  moral  and  didactic  style  and  while 
giving  a  glimpse  into  the  author’s  mind  and  an 
intimation  of  his  own  self-reliant  spirit  it  is  also 
in  itself  a  strong  incentive  to  personal  effort. 
The  student  of  this  course  may  find  much  to 
assist  him  in  its  appeals  to  independence  of  action. 

Make  an  analysis  of  the  thought.  Is  the  essay 
logical  in  its  arrangement?  Is  there  unity  of 
thought  throughout  ?  Does  the  author  hold  the 
reader’s  attention  closely  to  this  prominent  line 
of  reasoning,  or  does  he  allow  it  to  flag  ?  Does 
he  at  times  even  distract  the  reader  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  random  observations  and  wandering 
thoughts  ? 

Compared  with  Bacon’s  essays,  is  there  more 
attention  to  beauty  of  form  ?  Is  there  as  graceful 
and  charming  a  method  of  treating  the  subject  as 
Lamb  uses  ?  Are  the  sentences  as  sonorous  and 
as  eloquent  as  those  to  be  found  in  Ruskin  ?  Do 
you  find  any  similarity  of  purpose  in  the  Crown  of 
Wild  Olive  and  this  Self-Reliance  ? 

Find  many  figures  of  speech  in  this  essay. 
Which  figure  does  Emerson  use  most  frequently  ? 
Which  of  them  all  do  you  consider  the  most  effect¬ 
ive  figure  ?  Does  he  make  use  of  many  scriptural 
allusions  ?  Does  he  show  that  he  is  familiar  with 
mythological  stories  ? 
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To  what  passages  do  you  take  exception  ?  Do 
you  object  to  them  because  they  are  untrue  or 
because  you  do  not  like  the  form  in  which  they 
appear  ?  If  you  find  a  statement  that  you  do  not 
believe,  formulate  in  words  the  reasons  for  your 
disbelief,  then  try  to  find  what  possible  arguments 
Emerson  could  bring  to  sustain  his  position. 

Expand  the  thought  of  this  sentence  into  a 
paragraph  of  ten  or  more  lines:  “Life  only 
avails,  not  the  having  lived.” 

Explain  what  Emerson  means  by  saying, 
“Traveling  is  a  fool’s  paradise.” 

Find  the  following  phrases,  complete  the  thought, 
and  learn  the  quotation. 

“ - every  heart  vibrates  to  that  iron  string.” 

“  Nothing  is  at  last  sacred  but - .” 

“With  consistency  a  great  soul  has - .” 

“If  we  live  truly,  we  shall - .” 

“Nature  suffers  nothing  to  remain  in  her  king¬ 
doms  which - .” 

“An  institution  is  the  lengthened  shadow  of 
_ )> 

“Insist  on  yourself;  never - .” 

“Whoso  would  be  a  man,  must  be - .” 

“  The  virtue  in  most  request  is - .” 

“A  character  is  like  an  acrostic  or - .” 

Find  ten  more  quotations  that  strike  your  fancy. 
Do  you  find  in  this  essay  more  apt  expressions  of 
profound  thought  than  you  have  found  in  the 
other  essays  of  this  number  ? 
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IReafcina  for  Unformation 


There  is  a  certain  phase  of  reading  which  might 
be  called  the  purely  intellectual,  wherein  the 
reader  buries  himself  in  the  thought  of  the  selec¬ 
tion  and  is  content  only  when  he  has  gained  a 
complete  mastery  of  the  ideas  of  the  author. 
Such  reading  is  called  study.  It  is  the  reading 
we  give  our  text-books,  the  reading  a  lawyer  does 
in  preparing  his  cases,  the  reading  a  critic  should 
apply  to  the  article  he  intends  to  review.  Ab¬ 
sorbed  in  what  the  author  has  to  say,  the  reader 
gives  little  heed  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  said. 
Style  counts  for  little,  beauty  is  unheeded  and 
emotion  unfelt.  Fiction  calls  for  little  such  read¬ 
ing.  Science,  history  and  mathematics  call  for 
much.  It  is  the  kind  of  reading  that  trains  the 
intellect  and  makes  the  scholar.  When  a  person 
can  read  in  this  manner,  he  can  bid  farewell  to 
teacher,  to  school,  to  university ;  for  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  world  is’  in  books  and  he  is  their 
master. 

To  acquire  such  an  art  of  reading  requires 
time,  patience  and  a  systematic  course  of  train¬ 
ing.  The  method  suggested  in  the  Exercises  in 
Volume  One  might  breed  a  carelessness  in  details 
that  would  make  study  difficult.  Carelessness  of 
this  kind  is  prevented  by  the  fact  that  pupils  must 
spend  the  greater  part  of  their  time  on  other  texts 
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than  the  reader,  and  that  usually  they  are  com¬ 
pelled  by  their  recitations  to  read  thoughtfully. 
Yet  too  often  they  are  set  to  learn  a  lesson  in 
arithmetic,  geography  or  history  without  really 
understanding  how  they  should  read.  To  show 
how  to  make  study  easier  and  more  effective,  and 
to  indicate  a  manner  of  training  the  pupil's  mind 
so  that  he  will  unconsciously  think  in  a  logical 
manner,  is  the  purpose  of  the  exercises  in  this  and 
the  succeeding  volume.  Such  exercises  as  these 
might  well  be  made  to  alternate  with  those  on 
reading  for  the  story.  It  is  not  well  to  follow  any 
one  method  to  the  exclusion  of  another  for  any 
great  length  of  time. 
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A  TEACHER’S  LESSON 


1.  The  Teacher’s  Preparation.  Read  para¬ 
graphs  on  The  Author ,  Words  and  Sentences ,  on 
pages  13,  14  and  15,  Volume  II.  Find  the  sub¬ 
ject-matter  of  these  paragraphs  applied  in  Bacon's 
essay  Of  Expense  ( II,  33),  Lincoln’s  Gettysburg 
Oration  (HI,  21-26),  Keats’s  Ode  on  a  Grecian 
Urn  (VII,  11-16),  Lowell’s  Threnodia  (V ,  36-45). 
Following  a  train  of  thought  through  a  long  selec¬ 
tion  is  indicated  in  Webster’s  Reply  to  Hayne  (III, 
39)  and  Burke’s  On  Conciliation  with  America 
(in,  153). 

The  teacher  should  be  well  acquainted  with  the 
life  of  the  author.  It  is  not  so  much  a  question 
of  dates  and  education  as  it  is  one  of  personality, 
in  preparing  for  any  selection.  The  biographical 
notes  of  English  and  American  Literature  are 
suitable  and  may  be  easily  found  through  the 
Index  in  Volume  X. 

2.  Assignment  to  the  Pupil.  In  choosing  a 
selection  for  the  class,  the  teacher  must  be  gov¬ 
erned  by  their  age  and  skill  in  reading.  Knowing 
the  purpose  of  the  lesson  and  the  advancement  of 
the  pupils,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  find  a  suit¬ 
able  piece  upon  which  they  can  work.  It  is  well 
to  make  many  assignments  from  the  arithmetic, 
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geography,  history,  or  any  other  text-book  which 
the  pupils  find  rather  difficult.  It  is  not  a  bad 
idea  occasionally  to  assign  problems  in  arithmetic 
for  a  reading  lesson. 

Whatever  the  selection,  the  pupil  should  be  told 
first  to  see  that  he  knows  the  meanings  of  all  the 
words.  He  should  be  asked  to  bring  in  lists  of 
the  unknown  or  doubtful  words,  used  in  correct 
sentences  where  the  words  have  the  specific  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  text.  It  is  a  simple  matter  for  pupils  to 
bring  the  list  of  synonyms  from  a  dictionary,  but 
only  the  use  of  the  words  in  the  sentences  will  tell 
whether  he  really  understands. 

The  simple  analysis  of  sentences  into  subject, 
predicate  and  chief  modifiers  is  helpful.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  the  pupils  should  know  the  meaning 
even  of  such  simple  words  as  subject,  predicate, 
or  adjective  or  adverbial  modifiers;  children  can 
be  taught  to  recognize  the  things  long  before  the 
words  have  much  meaning.  The  chief  idea  of 
each  paragraph  should  be  brought  out,  and  the 
pupil  taught  to  see  the  connection  of  one  paragraph 
with  another.  Following  this,  he  might  be  prof¬ 
itably  required  to  make  simple  logical  outlines  of 
the  thought  of  the  selection,  much  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  another  lesson  he  was  asked  to  out¬ 
line  the  incidents  of  a  plot.  Besides  the  outlines 
found  in  the  Exercises  in  Applied  Methods ,  ex¬ 
amples  may  be  found  in  Volume  II,  page  36 ; 
Volume  III,  page  24  ;  Volume  III,  page  255. 
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Many  things  are  easily  understood  in  themselves, 
but  occasionally,  for  the  proper  appreciation  of 
a  selection,  some  knowledge  of  the  author  is 
necessary.  It  is  then  desirable  that  the  pupil 
should  find  the  information  for  himself,  and  he 
should  be  referred  to  good  sources. 

3.  Recitation.  Sentences  brought  by  the 
pupils  to  the  class  should  be  discussed,  errors  in 
the  uses  of  words  pointed  out,  and  frequently  the 
different  meanings  possible  for  the  same  word  may 
be  shown  if  the  pupils  are  interested  in  them. 
Give  practice  in  inserting  the  synonyms  in  place 
of  words  for  which  they  stand,  and  call  attention 
to  the  consequent  variations  in  meaning.  Analyze 
the  sentences  in  a  very  general  way  and  discuss 
the  paragraphs.  Get  at  the  actual  meaning.  Teach 
the  pupils  the  difference  in  meaning  of  declarative, 
interrogative  and  exclamatory  sentences. 

Discuss  with  the  pupil  the  characteristics  of  the 
author  as  they  are  shown  in  the  selection.  It  is 
sometimes  very  clear  what  manner  of  man  writes  ; 
at  other  times  he  leaves  very  few  traces  of  his 
individuality.  Dream  Children  (II,  53)  shows  in 
every  paragraph  Charles  Lamb’s  peculiarities. 
The  poetry  of  Wordsworth  contrasted  with  that 
of  Milton  showo  two  men  of  vastly  different 
types.  Try  to  encourage  in  the  pupils  a  habit  of 
thinking  about  authors  and  of  comparing  them. 

4.  Additional  Work.  Among  the  prose  works 
in  English  and  American  Literature ,  the  following 
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are  particularly  good  for  reading  after  the  method 
of  this  section.  Many  of  them  are  too  difficult 
for  pupils  in  the  lower  grades,  though  few  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  grammar  grades.  They 
are  arranged  somewhat  in  order  of  difficulty. 

Prose  : 

Selections  from  Franklin’s  Autobiography — 
VIII, 

The  Widow  and  Her  Son — VII,  226. 
Selections  from  Poor  Richard’s  Almanac — 
VIII,  25. 

Sir  Roger  de  Cover  ley  at  Home — II,  129. 
Selections  from  Pilgrim’s  Progress — IX,  123. 
Bacon’s  Essays,  Of  Expense — II,  33. 

Of  Nature  in  Men — II,  38. 
Of  Studies — II,  42. 
Emerson’s  Self-Reliance — II,  171. 

Poetry  : 

Selections  from  Snow-Bound — IV,  49. 

To  the  Fringed  Gentian — IV,  12 1. 

To  the  Dandelion — IV,  123. 

For  A’  That  and  A’  That — IV,  187. 

Victor  and  Vanquished — V,  163. 

The  Lost  Leader — IV,  182. 
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ON  THE  USE  OF  THE  DICTIONARY 


i.  Introduction.  It  is  assumed  that  every 
school  has  a  dictionary.  It  is  impossible  to  do 
first  rate  work  without  one.  If  the  pupils  are  all 
below  the  third  year,  the  teacher  needs  the  book 
for  frequent  reference.  If  there  are  any  pupils  in 
the  school  who  have  passed  beyond  the  third 
year,  they  should  know  how  to  use  the  dictionary, 
at  least  to  the  extent  of  finding  the  meanings  of 
words.  There  must  come  a  time,  then,  when  the 
use  of  the  dictionary  is  taught  the  children.  If 
the  children  are  young,  they  should  not  be 
hurried,  but  should  be  told  a  few  things  at  a 
time  and  then  given  practice  in  the  use  of  those 
facts. 

a.  Arrangement  of  Words.  You  can  teach  these 
facts  best  by  telling  the  pupils  how  a  dictionary  is 
compiled,  making  the  subject  interesting  by  de¬ 
scribing  the  following  steps  : 

( 1 )  The  words  of  the  language  were  all  written 
on  cards,  or  slips  of  paper. 

(2)  All  the  words  beginning  with  A  were  put  in 
one  pile ;  all  those  beginning  with  B  in  a  second 
pile  ;  those  beginning  with  C  in  a  third  pile,  and  so 
on  through  the  alphabet. 
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(3)  Then  the  pile  containing  words  beginning 
with  A  was  taken,  and  from  it  were  selected  all  the 
words  in  which  A  was  the  second  letter,  and  these 
were  put  in  a  pile  by  themselves  ;  then  all  the 
words  in  which  B  was  the  second  letter ;  then  all 
the  words  in  which  Cwas  the  second  letter,  and  so 
on  until  the  pile  of  A’s  was  classified. 

(4)  Then  the  A  a’s  were  arranged  according  to 
their  third  letter  ;  the  A l’ s  according  to  their  third 
letter;  the  Ac’s  according  to  their  third  letter,  and 
so  on. 

(5)  Then  the  Aa’s  were  taken  and  arranged 
according  to  their  fourth  letter;  the  A b’s,  the^V, 
and  so  on,  according  to  their  fourth  letters. 

(6)  Then  the  piles  were  arranged  according  to 
the  fifth  letter  in  the  words  ;  the  sixth  letter,  and  so 
on  to  the  last  letter  in  the  words. 

(7)  After  this  the  words  beginning  with  the  re¬ 
maining  letters  of  the  alphabet  were  arranged  in 
the  same  manner. 

(8)  Then  the  cards,  or  papers,  were  placed  one 
after  the  other  in  the  order  in  which  they  had 
been  arranged,  so  that  every  word  was  in  alpha¬ 
betical  order  considered  through  to  the  very  last 
letter  of  the  word. 

b.  A  Study  of  the  Book.  Then  take  the  dic¬ 
tionary  and  open  it  at  a  page  and  show  how  the 
words  appear  on  the  page.  In  the  second  column 
of  the  first  page  of  the  International  Dictionary 
the  words  appear  in  this  order  : 
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A- 
Al 
A  am 

Aard'-vark 

Aard'-wolf 

Aa-ron'ic 

Aa-ron'ic-al 


Ab- 

Ab 

Ab'a-ca 

A-bac'i-nate 

A-bac"i-na'tion 

Ab"a-cis'cus 

Ab'a-cist 


Aar'on’s  rod 

Study  these  words  and  determine  why  they 
appear  in  this  order.  A  comes  first ;  A1  naturally 
follows.  Then  there  are  six  words  in  which  the 
second  letter  is  a  ;  in  these,  the  third  letter  nearest 
the  beginning  of  the  alphabet  is  m;  accordingly, 
Aam  follows  Al.  The  remaining  five  words  in  Aa 
have  r  for  the  third  letter.  The  first  two  have  d for 
the  fourth  letter,  but  in  these  words  the  fifth  letter 
v  comes  before  the  fifth  letter  w,  hence  Aard-vark 
precedes  Aard-wolf .  In  the  next  two  words 
seven  letters  are  alike,  but  the  second  adds  the 
letters  al,  consequently  A aronic  precedes  Aaronical. 
In  the  next  word  the  first  five  letters  are  the  same 
as  those  in  Aaronical,  but  the  sixth  letter  is  s, 
hence  A  aron’s  rod  follows  A  aronical.  Then  appear 
the  words  in  which  b  is  the  second  letter.  Abaca 
precedes  Abaci .  Abacinate  precedes  Abacinati; 
Abacin  precedes  Abacis.  Therefore  Abacist  fol¬ 
lows  Abaciscus. 

By  opening  the  dictionary  at  different  places  and 
talking  over  these  words  again  and  again  with  the 
pupils,  you  will  teach  them  to  understand  the  order 
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of  arrangement.  They  will  see  that  before  they 
can  use  the  dictionary  they  must  know  their 
alphabet  thoroughly  and  that  they  must  be  very 
sure  of  the  spelling  of  the  word  before  they  can 
find  it  in  the  dictionary. 

c.  Handling  the  Book.  When  they  know  these 
things,  teach  them  how  to  handle  a  book.  If  the 
dictionary  has  a  thumb  index,  teach  them  to  open 
the  book  near  the  middle,  where  they  can  see  the 
letters  arranged  on  both  sides.  Show  them  that 
the  letter  they  are  looking  for  in  the  thumb  mark 
shows  where  the  words  beginning  with  that  letter 
commence.  If  the  dictionary  does  not  have  the 
thumb  index,  teach  them  to  guess  at  the  location 
of  the  words  beginning  with  any  given  letter.  For 
instance,  if  they  want  to  find  a  word  commencing 
with  A ,  teach  them  to  open  the  book  near  the 
beginning ;  if  the  word  begins  with  M,  teach  them 
to  open  the  book  near  the  middle,  and  so  on. 

Then  call  their  attention  to  the  fact  that  at  the 
top  of  the  pages  are  words  in  big  type.  When  the 
book  is  opened  so  that  two  pages  face  the  pupil, 
the  word  in  the  left  upper  corner  is  the  first  word 
on  the  two  pages.  The  word  in  the  right  upper 
corner  is  the  last  word  on  the  two  pages.  If  the 
word  the  pupils  are  searching  for  is  not  between 
these  two  words,  then  they  should  turn  the  pages 
until  they  find  the  location.  Then  by  running 
the  eye  down  the  column,  they  find  the  word  for 
which  they  are  searching. 
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2.  Word  Study.  It  is  not  every  teacher  who 
can  read  intelligently  what  the  dictionary  has  to 
say  about  its  words,  and  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
try  to  teach  young  pupils  to  look  for  much  more 
than  the  definition  which  they  wish;  but  some 
time  every  student  should  know  what  he  has  a 
right  to  expect  from  a  dictionary  and  how  he  may 
get  the  information  it  contains.  By  studying  the 
following  illustration  you  will  see  some  of  the 
facts  which  a  dictionary  gives  about  the  words. 
Require  in  your  classes  a  knowledge  of  such  of 
these  facts  as  are  adapted  to  the  age  and  acquire¬ 
ments  of  your  pupils. 

In  this  exercise  we  have  used  Webster’s 
International  Dictionary ,  on  the  supposition  that 
it  is  as  common  in  the  schools  as  any  work  of 
similar  kind.  If  you  use  a  different  dictionary, 
you  will  still  find  practically  the  same  facts, 
though  they  may  be  told  in  a  different  manner. 
The  following  is  quoted  from  the  International : 

Pil'grim  (pil'grim),  n.  [OE.  pilgrim ,  pelgrim ,  pilegrim ,  pele- 
grim;  cf.  D.  pelqrim,  OHG.  piligrim,  G.  pilger,  F.  pllerin ,  It.  pelle- 
grino /  all  fr.  u.  peregrinus  a  foreigner,  fr.  pereger  abroad;  per 
through  4-  ager  land,  field.  See  Per-,  and  Acre,  and  cf.  Peler¬ 
ine,  Peregrine.] 

1.  A  wayfarer;  a  wanderer;  a  traveler;  a  stranger. 

Strangers  and  pilgrims  on  the  earth.  Heb.  xi.  13. 

2.  One  who  travels  far  or  in  strange  lands,  to  visit  some  holy 

place  or  shrine  as  a  devotee;  as,  a  pilgrim  to  Loretto;  Canterbury 
pilgrims.  See  Palmer.  P.  Plowman. 

Pil'  grim,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  pilgrim,  or  pilgrims ;  mak¬ 
ing  pilgrimages.  “With  pilgrim  steps.'’  Milton. 

Pilgrim  fathers,  a  name  popularly  given  to  the  one  hundred  and 
two  English  colonists  who  landed  from  the  Mayflower  and  made  the 
first  settlement  in  New  England  at  Plymouth  in  1620.  They  were  sepa¬ 
ratists  from  the  Church  of  England,  and  most  of  them  had  sojourned  in 
Holland. 

PIP  grim,  v.i.  To  journey;  to  wander;  to  ramble.  [5.] 

Grew.  Carlyle. 
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We  have  selected  the  word  pilgrim  because  it  is 
a  familiar  word  and  because  it  is  a  fair  example 
of  the  numerous  and  varied  facts  the  dictionary 
gives.  Those  facts  we  might  list  as  follows  : 

a.  The  dictionary  indicates  pronunciation. 
There  is,  at  the  beginning  of  the  dictionary,  a  long 
Guide  to  Pronunciation  and  a  key  containing  the 
diacritical  markings  of  words,  but  you  have  dis¬ 
covered  long  before  this  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
know  even  the  key,  for  at  the  bottom  of  each  page 
are  printed  familiar  words  in  order  that  a  person 
may  see  the  value  of  diacritical  markings. 

b.  It  indicates  the  part  of  speech.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  first  word  pilgrim  above  is  a  noun  ( n . ), 
the  second  an  adjective  ( a .),  the  third  a  verb,  in¬ 
transitive  (v.i. ). 

c.  It  gives  the  derivation  of  the  word.  This 
appears  in  brackets  following  the  part  of  speech. 
If  the  word  is  listed  several  times,  the  derivation 
appears  after  the  first  word.  After  the  word  pil¬ 
grim  we  find,  first,  the  Old  English  (OE. )  form; 
then  we  are  told  to  compare  (cf. )  with  it  the  Dan¬ 
ish  (D.)  form,  the  Old  High  German  (OHG.), 
the  German  (G. ),  the  French  (F. )  and  the  Italian 
(It.).  We  know  what  these  abbreviations  mean 
because  we  have  looked  them  up  in  the  List  of 
the  Abbreviations  Used  in  This  Work ,  which  im¬ 
mediately  precedes  the  first  words  in  A.  Then  we 
are  told  that  all  these  foreign  forms  are  from  the 
Latin  (fr.  L. )  peregrinus,  a  foreigner,  from  (fr. ) 
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pereger ,  abroad.  Moreover,  it  tells  us  that  pereger 
is  composed  of  the  preposition  per ,  through,  plus 
(+)  the  word  ager,  land  or  field,  so  that  the  piU 
grim  is  a  person  who  goes  through  the  land. 
We  are  then  told  to  see  Per-  and  Acre  and  to 
compare  (cf. )  Pelerine  and  Peregrine. 

Under  each  word  the  definitions  are  arranged 
in  groups  according  to  the  different  meanings  of 
the  word.  Usually  under  these  definitions  are 
quotations  showing  the  use  of  the  word  with  the 
significance  given.  For  instance,  the  word  piU 
grim  (meaning  wayfarer  or  wanderer)  is  used  in 
the  thirteenth  verse  of  the  eleventh  chapter  of 
Hebrews  :  “Strangers  and  pilgrims  on  the  earth.  ” 
The  second  meaning  of  pilgrim  is  illustrated  by 
phrases.  Then  you  are  told  to  look  up  the  word 
palmer  (See  Palmer).  When  you  do  this  you  will 
find  a  sentence  quoted  from  Piers  (P.  )  Plowman 
in  which  both  palmer  and  pilgrim  are  used. 

d.  Historical  notes  are  sometimes  thrown  in,  as 
here  in^the  explanation  of  the  expression  Pilgrim 
fathers.  After  the  word  pilgrim  ( v.i .)  you  will 
see  the  letter  P.  in  brackets,  and  so  you  know 
that  the  word  is  rarely  used  as  a  verb,  but  you  are 
told  that  both  Grew  and  Carlyle  have  used  it  in 
this  form. 

In  some  instances  you  will  find  many  more  facts 
in  connection  with  the  words  than  are  given  here. 
In  some  instances  you  will  find  fewer  facts.  The 
vast  amount  of  information  contained  in  the  body 
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of  a  good  dictionary  is  not  appreciated  until  a 
person  has  studied  it. 

3.  Miscellaneous  Information.  Besides  the 
information  given  in  alphabetical  position  in  the 
body  of  the  work,  there  are  various  tables  and 
appendices  which  increase  its  value  greatly 
for  the  earnest  student  of  reading  and  literature. 
In  the  first  place  there  are,  in  the  beginning,  A 
Brief  History  of  the  English  Language ;  a  long 
discussion  of  the  Indo-Germanic  roots  in  the 
English  language ;  a  Guide  to  Pronunciation , 
which  gives,  in  tabular  form,  a  long  list  of  words 
which  are  pronounced  differently  by  different 
dictionaries ;  a  List  of  Words  Spelled  in  Two  or 
More  Ways ,  and  A  List  of  Amended  Spellings. 
Most  of  these  are  too  technical  and  scientific  for 
general  use  in  public  schools. 

But  at  the  back  of  the  book,  following  the  alpha¬ 
betical  words,  there  are,  besides  a  Supplement , 
containing  a  great  many  new  words,  several  other 
sections  which  will  prove  of  everyday  use  to  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  reading  classes.  If  you  understand 
all  these  things,  you  will  pardon  their  introduction 
here,  because  the  writer  has  been  in  many,  many 
schools  where  not  even  the  teacher  knew  that 
there  was  anything  in  the  dictionary  besides  the 
alphabetical  list  of  words. 

The  sections  to  which  we  refer  are  the  following  : 

a.  A  Dictionary  of  the  Names  of  Noted  Fictitious 
Persons  and  Places,  Etc.  This  will  be  of  great 
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help  to  your  pupils  in  tracing  out  allusions  which 
they  find  in  their  reading.  To  see  how  valuable 
it  is,  look  up  the  following  words  : 


Acadia 

Ancient  Mariner 

Beatrice 

Bluebeard 


Chinese  Gordon 

Cinderella 

Falstaff,  Sir  John 

Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold 


b.  A  Pronouncing  Gazetteer  or  Geographical 
Dictionary  of  the  World .  If  you  have  not  used 
this,  you  will  be  surprised  to  see  how  many  names 
it  contains  and  how  remarkable  is  the  quantity  of 
information  given  in  such  compact  form.  In 
using  it,  note  the  abbreviations  and  explanations 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  Take,  for  instance, 
Granada.  In  two  lines,  you  are  told  the  pronun  • 
ciation  of  the  word ;  that  Granada  is  a  mining 
province  in  Andalusia,  Spain;  that  it  has  4,937 
square  miles,  and  a  population  of  484,000;  that 
Granada  is  also  the  name  of  the  capital  of  the 
province,  and  that  it  has  a  population  of  73,000. 
Also,  that  there  is  another  Granada,  a  manufac¬ 
turing  and  commercial  city,  the  capital  of  the 
Province  of  Granada,  Nicaragua,  Central  America, 
and  that  it  has  a  population  of  15,000. 

c.  A  Pronouncing  Biographical  Dictionary. 
Here  in  compact  form,  each  name  rarely  occupy¬ 
ing  more  than  a  line  of  space,  you  are  given  the 
pronunciation  of  the  person’s  last  name,  his  first 
name,  his  nationality,  his  occupation,  the  date  of 
his  birth  and  the  date  of  his  death.  For  instance  : 
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“  RUSKIN  (rus'kin),  John.  English  writer  on 
art,  especially  painting  .  .  .  1819- 1900.” 

d.  A  Pronouncing  Vocabulary  of  Scripture  Proper 
Names. 

e.  A  Pronouncing  Vocabulary  of  Greek  and 
Latin  Proper  Names. 

f.  A  Pronouncing  Vocabulary  of  Common  English 
Christian  Names.  This  contains  a  great  deal  of 
interesting  information  about  the  derivation  of 
names  and  their  forms  in  other  languages.  The 
names  of  women  and  of  men  are  in  separate  lists. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  word  Mary.  Mary  is  a 
Hebrew  word  which  means  bitter ;  otherwise, 
their  rebellion ,  or  star  of  the  sea.  The  Latin, 
French,  Italian,  Portuguese,  Spanish  and  German 
forms  are  given,  as  well  as  the  diminutives,  or 
nicknames,  May,  Moll,  Pol  and  Polly. 

g.  Quotations  .  .  .  from  the  Greek,  the  Latin 
and  Modern  Foreign  Languages. 

h.  Abbreviations  and  Contractions  Used  in  Writ¬ 
ing  and  Printing. 

i.  Arbitrary  Signs  Used  in  Writing  and  Print¬ 
ing.  This  section  contains  astronomical,  botan¬ 
ical,  chemical,  mathematical,  medical,  musical, 
typographical  and  miscellaneous  signs. 

j.  A  Classified  Selection  of  Pictorial  Lllustra- 
tions.  The  pictures  which  are  scattered  through 
the  text  are  here  gathered  together  and  classified. 
These  pages  will  repay  study  and  will  be  found 
very  interesting  to  the  children.  Teach  them  to 
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look  over  the  pictures  in  some  subject,  as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  Dress :  Ornaments ,  etc .,  and  to  look  up  in 
the  dictionary  the  descriptions  of  the  pictures. 

4.  General  Suggestions.  Unless  your  pupils 
have  had  systematic  training  in  the  use  of  the 
dictionary,  you  will  find  that  a  great  many  of  them 
can  not  use  it  to  its  best  advantage.  Having  dis¬ 
covered  this,  it  is  your  duty  to  take  time,  from 
recitations  if  necessary,  not  only  to  show  them 
how  to  use  the  dictionary,  but  to  give  them 
practice  enough  so  that  the  use  of  it  becomes 
second  nature.  If  your  exercises  are  sufficiently 
varied,  your  pupils  will  enjoy  the  work  thoroughly. 

What  has  been  given  you  in  this  Exercise  shows 
you  what  the  book  contains  and  how  to  teach 
pupils  to  handle  the  book.  We  append  here  sug¬ 
gestions  for  a  few  drill  recitations  which  you  can 
multiply  in  numbers  or  carry  out  in  greater  detail 
if  it  seems  wise.  Note  that  each  one  of  the  ex¬ 
ercises  given  has  a  distinct  purpose.  This  pur¬ 
pose  will  not  be  accomplished  by  one  exercise ; 
others  will  need  to  be  given  at  intervals. 

a.  For  the  purpose  of  securing  ready  and 
accurate  use  of  the  dictionary  in  determining  the 
pronunciation  of  words,  give  lists  of  familiar 
words  that  are  commonly  mispronounced.  A  good 
way  to  prepare  this  list  is  to  note  down,  from  time 
to  time,  the  words  you  hear  mispronounced  in 
your  school,  and  at  an  appropriate  time  give 
them  to  the  pupils. 
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The  following  are  common  words  that  are  very 
frequently  mispronounced : 


advertise 

equation 

lyceum 

area 

etiquette 

magazine 

benzine 

extant 

museum 

breeches 

extol 

mustache 

canine 

gondola 

sacrifice 

Caucasian 

gratis 

squalor 

contrary 

impious 

strata 

dishonest 

inquiry 

voracious 

b.  To  create  a  habit  of  looking  at  the  derivation 
of  words,  write  on  the  blackboard  lists  of  those 
words  whose  history  is  interesting  or  peculiar. 
In  this  way  you  will  interest  the  pupils  in  the 
general  subject.  A  few  words  are  given  here  : 

capture  (See  caitiff)  manufacture 
construct  perceive 

education  sincere 

interjection  tariff 

lunatic  Whig 

c.  Occasionally  write  a  few  quotations  from 
foreign  languages  upon  the  blackboard,  and  above 
them  write  the  questions  :  What  do  these  mean  ? 
From  what  language  is  each  taken  ? 

Dulce  et  decorum  est  pro  patria  mori. 

Facilis  descensus  Averni. 

Pietra  mossa  non  fa  muschio. 

Raison  d’etre. 

Verbum  sat  sapienti. 

Viva  voce. 
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d.  One  or  two  exercises  may  be  given  in  looking 
up  the  meaning  and  derivation  of  Christian  names 
and  in  finding  out  what  those  names  are  like  in 
other  languages.  Each  child  may  look  for  his 
own  name,  or  you  may  give  lists  like  the  follow¬ 
ing,  in  which  the  meanings  are  interesting  : 


Alfred  Patrick  Bridget 

Benjamin  Peter  Edna 

Charles  Amelia  Emma 

Daniel  Bertha  Ruth 

Edward 


e.  You  can  excite  an  interest  in  the  pictures  and 
in  their  meaning  by  questions  which  can  be  an¬ 
swered  only  by  looking  over  the  pictures.  After 
the  pupils  have  found  the  name,  they  should  read 
the  description  or  definition  in  the  body  of  the 
work.  Tell  them  in  which  section  of  the  pictures 
to  look.  You  may  say  :  Answer  from  the  pic¬ 
tures  of  birds,  under  the  topic  Zoology  in  the  dic¬ 
tionary,  the  following  questions  : 

( 1 )  What  bird  wears  a  long,  horn-like  projection 
above  his  bill  ? 

(2)  What  bird  has  no  wings  ? 

(3)  What  bird  has  a  tail  that  looks  like  a  mus¬ 
ical  instrument  ? 

(4)  What  bird  sews  leaves  together  to  make  its 
nest  ? 

(5)  What  bird  has  the  largest  bill? 

Answer  the  following  questions  from  the  pictures 
on  Military  Terms  : 
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(1)  How  many  stars  on  a  lieutenant  general’s 
shoulder  strap  ? 

(2)  What  officer  has  no  mark  on  his  shoulder 
strap  ? 

(3)  What  gun  had  a  bell-shaped  muzzle  ? 

Find  answers  to  the  following  questions  in  the 

section  Architecture ,  Engineeringy  etc. 

(1)  What  difference  can  you  notice  between  a 
minaret  and  a  pagoda  ? 

(2)  What  are  the  differences  between  a  portico, 
a  porch  and  a  veranda  ? 
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METHOD  FOR  AN  ESSAY 


IFntrofcuction 

A  school  reader  consists  of  selections  in  poetry 
and  prose,  graded  to  suit  the  advancing  attain¬ 
ments  of  the  pupils.  The  prose  consists  of  stories, 
essays  and  dialogues ;  the  poetry,  of  lyrics  and 
narrative  poems.  These  are  all  arranged  so  as  to 
give  a  pleasing  variety  to  the  reading  and  thus 
preserve  the  interest  of  the  pupils,  a  thing  not 
easy  to  do  unless  the  selections  are  made  vital  by 
living  instruction  as  well  as  pleasing  by  correct 
arrangement. 

Naturally  enough,  these  varied  selections  require 
varied  treatment  from  the  teacher.  All  have  cer¬ 
tain  things  in  common,  but  each  class  is  especially 
adapted  to  some  particular  phase  of  teaching 
reading.  A  story,  for  instance,  oifers  certain 
opportunities  which  have  been  discussed  at  length 
in  Volume  I.  Essays  furnish  the  best  material 
for  a  certain  line  of  instruction,  which  will  be 
considered  in  this  volume. 

The  name  essay  is  not  often  given  to  selec¬ 
tions  in  the  third  reader,  but  it  is  quite  applicable 
to  a  large  part  of  the  prose  found  in  the  readers. 
So  comprehensive  is  the  term  essay  that  for  all 
practical  purposes  it  may  be  applied  to  many  of 
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those  simple  selections  found  as  low  even  as  the 
second  reader. 

To  these  elementary  essays  may  be  applied  the 
method  of  study  indicated  on  pages  1 1  to  30  of 
this  volume.  If  you  are  not  already  familiar  with 
the  matter  referred  to  here,  you  will  find  it  ad¬ 
vantageous  at  least  to  read  the  sections  referred 
to,  even  if  you  can  not  take  time  to  study  them 
carefully.  However,  if  your  school  work  presses, 
you  can  begin  with  this  exercise  and  put  the 
method  into  operation  at  once.  Later  you  can 
extend  your  studies  to  other  parts  of  the  text. 

The  following  is  a  very  simple  essay,  which 
must  be  treated  in  an  elementary  way.  It  con¬ 
tains  few,  if  any,  words  which  pupils  will  have 
difficulty  in  understanding  after  they  have  once 
recognized  the  form. 


Zfte  iRests  of  Bfrfcs1 

1.  Most  birds  make  nests,  but  the  nests  are 
not  all  alike.  Every  kind  of  bird  has  its  own 
kind  of  nest.  Some  nests  are  put  in  the  tops  of 
high  trees  and  are  made  of  sticks  laid  across 
and  across.  Some  are  of  hay  and  straw,  and 
are  lined  with  mud.  Some  are  of  hair  and  fine 
grass,  and  are  lined  with  soft  warm  wool. 

2.  Some  are  of  mud,  and  are  built  on  the 


1.  This  essay  is  printed  in  Baldwin’s  Readers,  Third  Year, 
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wall  just  under  the  roof  of  the  barn  or  the 
house.  Some  are  built  in  holes  dug  in  the  side 
of  a  steep  hill.  Some  are  on  the  ground 
among  the  grass. 

3.  The  tailor  bird  sews  leaves  together  for 
its  nest.  It  sews  them  together  with  thread 
which  it  makes  for  itself  from  cotton  from  the 
cotton  plant.  It  uses  its  bill  for  a  needle. 

4.  The  robin  builds  its  nest  of  many  things. 
It  makes  a  frame  work  of  twigs  and  sticks,  and 
then  plasters  it  with  mud.  When  this  has 
been  done,  it  lines  the  inside  of  the  nest  with 
fine  moss  and  feathers  and  hair. 

5.  Barn  swallows  build  their  nests  of  mud. 
They  make  them  in  barns,  close  to  the  roof. 
Sometimes  several  swallows  build  their  nests 
in  a  row  quite  near  to  one  another. 

6.  Cliff  swallows  use  clay  and  sand  for  their 
nests.  They  often  put  them  under  the  edge  of 
a  rock  on  the  side  of  a  steep  hill  or  cliff. 

7.  Chimney  swallows  build  in  chimneys. 
They  do  not  make  much  of  a  nest.  It  is  nothing 
but  a  little  bare  shelf  made  of  dry  twigs  which 
the  bird  has  broken  from  the  trees  while 
flying.  The  twigs  are  held  together  by  a  kind 
of  glue  which  flows  from  the  bird’s  mouth. 

8.  Sparrows  are  of  many  kinds,  and  they 
build  their  nests  in  different  ways.  Some 
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build  near  houses  or  barns,  some  in  bushes  or 
trees,  and  some  on  the  ground.  Their  nests 
are  made  of  straw  and  dry  grass  and  feathers 
put  together  without  much  care. 

9.  The  swamp  sparrow  makes  its  nest 
among  tall  grass  where  the  ground  is  wet  and 
swampy.  It  is  a  tiny  nest  of  leaves  and  fine 
hay,  and  is  so  well  hidden  that  it  is  not  easy 
to  be  found. 

10.  Ducks,  and  other  large  birds  that  live 
about  the  water,  make  their  nests  on  the 
ground.  These  nests  are  not  much  like  a 
robin’s  nest.  Often  they  are  nothing  but  a 
few  straws  and  sticks  laid  around  the  eggs  to 
keep  them  from  rolling  away. 

11.  Night  hawks  and  whip-poor-wills  make 
no  nests  at  all.  They  lay  their  eggs  on  the 
bare  ground  or  among  dry  leaves,  where  the 
color  is  the  same  as  the  color  of  the  eggs. 
You  would  have  to  look  very  close  to  see  one 
of  these  eggs. 


©utltne 

1.  The  Teacher’s  Preparation,  a.  Make  an 
outline  of  the  subject-matter.  This  outline  is  not 
for  your  pupils  now,  but  is  for  your  own  use. 
It  gives  you  a  clear  notion  of  what  you  are  trying 
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to  teach.  Write  the  outline  fully  for  a  few  essays, 
and  then  accustom  yourself  to  the  habit  of  think¬ 
ing  your  outlines  and  retaining  them  in  your  mind. 
You  will  not  have  time  to  make  outlines  for  all  the 
lessons  you  want  to  teach,  but  if  you  make  a  few 
and  follow  them  in  your  teaching,  you  will  find 
yourself  naturally  drifting  into  the  habit  of  treat¬ 
ing  every  selection  in  this  way,  and  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  it  will  require  but  a  few  moments 
of  time  for  you  to  analyze  any  selection  which 
appears  in  the  readers.  Take  this  outline  for  a 
guide  : 

THE  NESTS  OF  BIRDS 

Location  (par.  i  and  2)  : 

In  high  trees. 

On  walls. 

In  holes  in  the  ground. 

On  the  ground  in  grass. 

Materials  used  (par.  1  and  2)  : 

Sticks. 

Hay. 

Straw. 

Mud. 

Hair. 

Fine  grass. 

Wool. 

Specific  examples  : 

Tailor  bird  (par.  3). 

Robin  (par.  4). 
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Swallows  : 

Barn  (par.  5). 

Cliff  (par.  6). 

Chimney  (par.  7). 

Sparrows  (par.  8)  : 

Swamp  (par.  9). 

Ducks  (par.  10). 

Nighthawks  (par.  11). 

Whip-poor-wills  (par.  n). 

Remember,  this  is  an  outline  of  the  essay  only. 
Under  each  division  of  the  outline  it  would  be 
possible  to  add  many  topics,  but  we  are  consider¬ 
ing  now  just  what  the  essay  gives  us.  This  out¬ 
line  will  help  you  to  direct  your  questions  to  your 
class  so  that  after  they  have  read  the  piece  they 
may  look  at  it  logically  and  see  that  there  is  a 
systematic  arrangement  of  material  in  it. 

b.  Again,  for  your  own  benefit,  analyze  the  essay. 
You  have  a  right  to  expect  in  any  selection  of  this 
sort,  that  is  not  taken  from  another  and  longer  one, 
something  in  the  nature  of  an  introduction,  a  body 
and  a  conclusion.  It  is  very  easy  here  for  you  to 
see  the  introduction  in  paragraphs  1  and  2,  and 
the  body,  which  is  found  in  the  remaining  nine 
paragraphs.  There  is  no  conclusion  here. 

c.  Note  the  division  into  paragraphs,  and  the 
subject-matter  of  each.  You  will  see  that  there  is 
no  apparent  good  reason  why  the  first  two  para¬ 
graphs  should  be  separated  as  they  are,  if  we 
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consider  only  the  substance  of  what  is  said.  The 
remaining  paragraphs  are  all  logical  units. 

d.  Notice  the  sentences  to  see  if  there  are  any 
whose  structure  is  so  peculiar  that  your  pupils  are 
liable  not  to  understand  them.  There  are  a  few 
whose  structure  is  a  little  peculiar,  and  there  may 
be  some  idioms  which  you  will  need  to  explain  if 
your  pupils  are  not  Americans,  but  if  they  already 
speak  English  fluently  there  is  little  possibility  of 
their  failing  to  comprehend  the  meaning.  You  can 
afford  to  lay  stress  in  this  lesson  on  some  other 
points. 

e.  In  your  preparation  you  will  have  to  give 
little  attention  to  the  words  of  this  selection,  so 
far  as  you  yourself  are  concerned,  but  you  will 
want  to  give  thought  to  those  which  you  think  will 
puzzle  your  pupils.  If  you  have  had  the  class  for 
some  time  you  will  know  exactly  what  to  expect ; 
if  the  class  is  new  to  you,  you  can  only  guess  by 
their  ages  and  what  you  know  of  the  school. 
Here  again,  you  may  not  find  any  trouble  in  your 
class,  and  if  you  do  not,  you  can  spend  the  time 
on  other  phases  of  the  lesson. 

f.  Bring  freshly  to  your  mind  some  bird’s  nest 
with  which  you  are  acquainted — not  one  described 
in  this  lesson.  When  you  are  presenting  this  les¬ 
son  to  your  class  for  the  first  time,  you  can  gain 
their  interest  very  quickly  by  describing  an 
attractive  nest,  and  they  will  think  more  of  you  if 
the  nest  you  describe  is  not  mentioned  in  the  lesson. 
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Take,  for  instance,  the  oriole’s  nest.  Probably 
your  pupils  know  the  brilliant  little  songster, 
dressed  in  his  orange  and  black  coat,  who  fights 
so  manfully  to  defend  his  nest,  and  who  really 
prevents  birds  of  much  larger  size  from  nesting 

anywhere  in 
his  immediate 
neighborhood. 
The  female, 
of  less  bril¬ 
liant  color, 
may  not  be  so 
well  known, 
but  she  is 
equally  inter¬ 
esting,  for  she 
is  a  very 
good  mother 
and  takes  ex¬ 
cellent  care  of  her  eggs  and  young.  You  can 
tell  the  pupils  how  this  bird  selects  the  location 
of  its  nest  with  great  care,  placing  it  far  out 
on  the  end  of  a  high  limb,  where  no  large 
animal  can  possibly  reach  it.  Here  it  weaves  a 
long  pouch,  or  bag,  of  grass  and  string  and  strong 
fibers,  attaching  it  securely  to  the  swaying 
branches  and  lining  the  inside  with  soft  material. 

g.  To  give  vital  interest  to  this  little  essay,  you 
should  have  some  illustrative  material,  a  few  nests, 
if  possible ;  certainly  some  pictures  of  nests.  If 
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your  school  is  in  the  country  the  pupils  will  be 
delighted  to  supply  you  with  material  which  will 
serve  not  only  to  illuminate  this  lesson,  but  also  to 
encourage  a  series  of  language  lessons. 

You  will  of  course  remember  that  if  it  is  spring 
or  summer  time  when  you  read  this,  it  would  be 
very  unkind  and  unwise  to  ask  the  pupils  to  bring 
nests.  Of  course  children  occasionally  do  find 
deserted  nests  at  that  season — nests  which  it  would 
be  perfectly  proper  for  them  to  bring  to  you.  But 
it  is  surprising  how  easy  it  is  for  children  to  cause 
a  nest  to  become  deserted,  with  perfect  innocence, 
perhaps,  and  then  bring  you  the  specimens  and 
defend  their  action  with  no  small  show  of  justice. 
In  autumn  or  winter,  however,  it  is  an  excellent 
plan  to  ask  the  children  to  look  for  old  nests  and 
bring  them  to  the  schoolroom.  You  can  preserve 
them  for  other  lessons  in  the  future.  Some  nests 
look  very  pretty  suspended  from  the  wall. 

h.  Prepare  yourself  to  answer  questions  about 
the  birds  and  to  show  the  children  what  the  birds 
are  like.  You  may  not  need  to  use  this  informa¬ 
tion  if  your  pupils  live  in  the  country,  for  when 
you  begin  to  question  them  you  will  probably  find 
that  they  already  know  many  of  these  birds  and 
are  familiar  with  their  nests,  but  you  can  feel 
pretty  certain  that  the  tailor  bird  (paragraph  3) 
is  new  to  them.  It  is  a  little,  olive-green  bird, 
with  a  chestnut  head,  and  with  two  very  long  tail 
feathers.  It  has  a  long,  straight  and  slender  bill 
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which  it  can  use  very  handily.  The  bird  lives  in 
India  and  otner  warm  countries  of  Asia. 

The  chimney  swallow,  mentioned  in  paragraph 
7,  is  not  really  a  swallow ;  chimney  swift  is  its 
proper  name,  though  chimney  swallow  is  probably 
more  commonly  in  use.  You  will  interest  the 
children  here  by  telling  them  of  the  sharp  spines 
in  which  the  tail  feathers  terminate.  The  bird 
clings  to  the  wall  with  its  feet,  and  props  itself  up 
in  greater  safety  by  the  stiff,  spiny  feathers  of  its 
tail.  The  long,  slender  wings  and  the  chattering 
notes  enable  you  to  recognize  chimney  swifts  very 
quickly  if  any  are  flying  near  you.  Perhaps  the 
children  have  seen  them  diving  into  the  chimneys, 
as  you  may  have  seen.  The  same  paragraph 
offers  a  chance  for  another  comment :  The  birds 
rarely  alight.  They  drink  while  flying,  they 
collect  the  material  for  their  nests  on  the  wing 
and  gather  their  meals  in  the  same  way. 

Nighthawks  and  whip-poor-wills,  mentioned  in 
paragraph  n,  are  dusky-brown  birds  that  rest 
during  the  day  and  are  active  at  night.  They 
have  enormous  mouths  in  which  grow  long  hairs, 
and  small  delicate  bills.  In  flying,  they  open 
their  mouths  to  the  widest  extent  and  capture 
small  insects  for  food.  The  whip-poor-will  is 
rarely  seen,  but  if  he  is  in  your  neighborhood  you 
will  hear  him  every  night,  calling  out  the  song 
from  which  he  takes  his  name,  “Whip-poor-will, 
whip-poor- will.”  Nighthawks  are  seen  best  at 
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evening,  sometimes  flying  high  in  the  air  and 
sometimes  close  to  the  ground.  They  are  rather 
large  birds  and  they  shoot  by  with  great  swiftness. 
Sometimes,  when  flying  high  in  the  air,  they  sud¬ 
denly  drop,  making  a  sharp,  roaring  sound  with 
their  wings.  Neither  nighthawks  nor  whip-poor- 
wills  can  clasp  twigs  as  other  birds  do,  but  when 
resting  they  must  sit  upon  the  ground  or  length¬ 
wise  of  a  limb. 

While  you  need  to  know  these  things  about  the 
birds,  it  is  not  always  well  to  tell  them  too  freely. 
Try  to  find  out  first  what  your  pupils  know  and 
then  assist  from  time  to  time  with  the  greater 
knowledge  you  possess. 

2.  The  Recitation.  You  have  noticed  that 
we  have  devoted  a  great  deal  of  space  in  this  out¬ 
line  to  the  teacher’s  preparation.  Doubtless  the 
reason  has  been  apparent  to  you.  You  have  in 
this  little  essay  no  story,  no  exciting  incident  to 
keep  up  the  interest  and  attention  of  your  pupils ; 
you  must  therefore  surround  the  subject  with 
something  attractive  before  they  will  read  with  any 
pleasure  to  themselves.  We  do  not,  any  of  us, 
enjoy  reading  about  the  things  of  which  we  know 
absolutely  nothing  until  we  have  had  much  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  world.  Children  find  their  interest 
in  things  about  which  they  know  something,  or  in 
things  which  are  closely  related  to  those  other 
things  which  are  well  known  to  them. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  you  will  find  your  class 
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already  well  acquainted  with  birds’  nests,  and 
perhaps  with  some  of  the  very  nests  mentioned 
here,  in  which  case  a  great  deal  of  the  preparatory 
matter  given  would  be  entirely  unnecessary ;  but 
you  can  easily  imagine  teachers  in  the  city  or 
elsewhere  who  have  before  them  pupils  who  know 
nothing  at  all  about  birds’  nests  or  about  the 
country  and  what  it  contains.  Call  to  your  aid 
enough  extraneous  matter  to  create  an  [interest  in 
the  subject  about  which  you  intend  to  read  ;  then 
your  pupils  will  willingly  lend  themselves  to  your 
leadership  in  any  close,  intensive  study  of  the 
selection.  Even  children  of  the  third  grade  enjoy 
working  over  their  lessons  if  you  give  them  an 
opportunity  to  do  something  which  they  can  do 
without  discouragement. 

3.  Words.  There  are  in  this  essay  several 
words  which  will  repay  a  little  careful  study  by 
your  pupils.  We  give  below  those  which  seem 
most  likely  to  cause  trouble  or  whose  meaning 
can  be  made  more  vital  by  discussion  and  illus¬ 
tration. 

“  Wool ”  (par.  1).  Not  every  child  will  know 
what  wool  is.  Question  and  find  out.  What  is 
wool  ?  Where  does  it  grow  ?  How  is  it  used  by 
us  ?  How  do  the  birds  use  it  ? 

“  Cotton  ”  (par.  3).  Make  clear  the  distinction 
between  wool  and  cotton.  Make  the  concept  of 
each  clearer  by  comparison  with  the  other. 

“ Needle ”  (par.  3).  How  do  we  keep  the 
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thread  in  the  needle’s  eye?  How  do  we  draw 
the  thread  through  a  piece  of  cloth  ?  How  does 
the  tailor  bird  hold  her  thread  ?  Can  she  push  her 
bill  clear  through  the  leaf  and  draw  the  thread 
after  it  ?  If  not,  just  how  is  it  that  she  gets  her 
thread  through  the  leaves  and  binds  the  leaves 
together?  (Talk  with  the  children  about  this 
until  they  see  that  the  bird  must  take  the  thread  in 
her  bill  and  push  the  thread  through  the  leaf,  then 
must  withdraw  her  bill  and  pick  up  the  thread  on 
the  other  side  of  the  leaf. ) 

“ Plasters ”  (par.  4).  How  is  the  plastering 
put  on  the  wall  of  a  house  ?  What  tool  does  the 
mason  use  when  he  is  plastering  the  wall  ?  What 
tool  has  the  robin  to  use  for  the  same  purpose? 

“ Swallows ”  (par.  5,  6,  7).  Swallows  of  one 
kind  or  another  are  found  in  almost  every  locality, 
and  are  usually  well  known  by  their  rapid,  grace¬ 
ful  flight.  Where  they  occur  in  large  numbers, 
you  will  notice  that  four  or  five  different  kinds 
are  almost  invariably  present.  The  ordinary 
observer  does  not  stop  to  think  of  this.  The  barn 
swallow  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous.  You  can 
recognize  him  by  his  long,  forked  tail  and,  if  he  is 
close  to  you,  by  his  bright  coloring.  Call  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  the  chimney  swallow  is  a 
swift,  not  a  swallow. 

“  Cliff  ”  (par.  6).  A  description  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  the  meaning  of  this  word  really  clear 
to  pupils  who  live  in  flat  countries.  Your  geog- 
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raphies  will  doubtless  give  you  pictures.  You 
may  be  able  to  find  a  picture  showing  birds  flying 
about  the  face  of  a  cliff  or  even  showing  numerous 
nests  fastened  there. 

“Glue”  (par.  7).  The  bird  secretes  in  its 
mouth  a  fluid,  or  saliva,  which,  on  exposure  to  the 
air,  hardens  into  a  kind  of  glue. 

“  Sparrows  ”  (par.  8,  9).  Everybody  knows  the 
English  sparrow,  which  has  made  its  way  now  into 
every  hamlet  in  the  country.  It  is  the  fashion  to 
speak  very  slightingly  of  the  English  sparrow,  and 
while  he  is  a  general  nuisance,  there  are  a  great 
many  interesting  traits  about  him  that  it  is  worth 
while  for  the  children  to  study.  This  lesson  might 
lead  them  to  observe  the  sparrows  narrowly  and, 
with  a  little  encouragement,  to  continue  their  ob¬ 
servations  through  a  long  period.  You  will  be 
surprised  yourself  to  find  out  how  many  interest¬ 
ing  things  they  will  learn  about  the  sparrows.  No 
bird  is  better  able  to  take  care  of  himself  than  the 
sparrow,  and  whether  we  dislike  him  or  not,  we 
must  admire  his  power  of  adapting  himself  to  his 
surroundings. 

“  Swamp”  (par.  9).  If  you  can  create  an  in¬ 
terest  in  the  subject,  keep  the  pupils  talking  about 
the  swamp  until  you  are  sure  they  have  a  clear 
idea  of  what  it  really  is.  It  is  possible  to  define 
a  swamp  in  a  few  words,  but  those  words  may 
convey  only  the  vaguest  notion  to  your  pupil. 
You  want  clear  concepts,  and  in  order  to  make 
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them  you  must  supply  plenty  of  material.  Is  a 
swamp  high  land  or  low  land  ?  Will  the  land  sur¬ 
rounding  it  be  higher  or  lower  than  the  swamp 
itself?  Is  the  land  in  a  swamp  all  covered  by 
water?  Does  grass  grow  in  the  swamp?  Do 
flowers  grow  in  swamps  ?  Do  you  know  any 
particular  flowers  that  grow  in  swamps  ?  (Possi¬ 
bly  some  of  the  children  may  know  the  buck 
bean,  American  cowslip,  shooting  star,  painted 
cup,  lady's  slipper,  or  lily. )  Are  there  trees  in 
swamps  ?  If  none  of  the  children  have  ever  seen 
swamps,  you  have  your  opportunity  for  vivid 
description. 

4.  Phrases  and  Sentences.  “  Laid  across  and 
across  ”  (par.  1).  Exactly  what  is  meant  by  this 
laid  across  and  across  ?  Does  it  mean  that  the 
nests  are  made  of  sticks  woven  together  ?  Study 
some  of  the  nests  you  have  at  hand  and  see  how 
the  sticks  are  placed.  The  children  may  enjoy 
weaving  sticks  together  so  they  will  hold  in  the 
form  of  a  nest. 

“  Just  under”  (par.  2)  and  u  close  to”  (par.  5). 
Is  there  any  difference  in  meaning  in  these  two 
idiomatic  phrases  ? 

“  In  a  row  ”  (par.  5).  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
nests  of  the  barn  swallow  and  the  eave  swallow  are 
often  very  much  crowded.  They  are  not  arranged 
in  an  orderly  row,  but  are  plastered  on  to  the 
wall  so  thickly  that  they  sometimes  overlap,  and  one 
nest  may  be  built  upon  the  outside  of  two  others. 
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“  Under  the  edge  of  a”  (par.  6).  Exactly  what 
does  this  mean — under  the  EDGE  of  at 

“  Without  much  care  ”  (par.  8).  Does  this  mean 
that  the  sparrow  is  careless  about  the  way  in  which 
she  puts  the  materials  together,  or  does  it  mean 
that  when  put  together  the  nest  seems  rough  and 
poorly  made  ?  Asa  matter  of  fact,  do  you  not  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  sparrow  takes  great  care  in  making 
her  nest  just  as  she  wants  it  ? 

“  No  nests  at  all ”  (par.  n).  What  is  the  force 
of  at  allt  Is  it  a  good  phrase  to  use  ? 

“ Look  very  close”  (par.  n).  Exactly  what  is 
meant  by  the  expression  look  very  close  ?  Does 
it  mean  that  you  must  come  very  close  to 
the  object  to  look,  or  that  you  must  look  very 
carefully  ? 

5.  Paragraphs.  Call  the  attention  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  the  fact  that  usually  a  paragraph  concerns 
but  one  line  of  thought.  This  lesson  is  a  good 
one  to  show  that,  for  each  of  the  last  nine  para¬ 
graphs  is  about  a  different  bird.  The  first  two 
paragraphs,  however,  are  very  much  alike  in 
substance.  It  is  possible  that  the  separation  was 
made  here  merely  to  make  it  easier  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  read.  Do  they  like  it  better  divided  in 
this  way  ?  You  will  not,  with  pupils  of  the  age  of 
those  who  are  reading  this  essay,  spend  very  much 
time  on  the  subject  of  paragraphing,  yet  they  will 
be  interested  in  knowing  just  why  the  divisions  are 
made,  and  you  will  remember  that  it  is  sometimes 
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customary  in  primers  and  the  first  readers  to  make 
each  sentence  a  paragraph. 

6.  The  Reading.  The  outline  for  this  lesson  is 
very  long,  because  it  has  seemed  necessary  to  say 
a  great  many  things  about  the  little  essay.  You 
will  be  surprised,  however,  to  find  out  how  quickly 
you  can  do  most  of  the  things  mentioned  here  if 
you  are  well  prepared  to  do  them.  Before  you  are 
through  with  this  study  your  pupils  will  have  read 
the  selection  aloud  more  than  once,  probably,  and 
the  greater  part  of  it  they  will  have  read  silently 
several  times.  Before  you  leave  it  finally,  have 
the  selection  read  through  from  beginning  to 
end,  either  by  one  or  two  pupils  or  by  the  whole 
class  alternately,  without  interruptions,  if  possible. 
Remember  that  good  reading  is  reading  that  shows 
that  the  pupil  understands  what  he  says  and  con¬ 
veys  his  meaning  to  the  listener. 
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AN  ESSAY  OF  REAL  LITERARY  MERIT 


fl&afetno  /f&aple  Su^at1 

CHARLES  DUDLEY  WARNER  2 

1 .  I  think  there  is  no  part  of  farming  which 
the  boy  enjoys  more  than  the  making  of  maple 
sugar.  It  is  better  than  blackberrying,  and 
nearly  as  good  as  fishing  ;  and  one  reason  why 
he  likes  this  work  is,  that  somebody  else  does 
the  most  of  it.  It  is  a  sort  of  work  in  which 
he  can  appear  to  be  very  active,  and  yet  not 
do  much. 

2.  In  my  day,  maple  sugar  making  used  to 
be  something  between  picnicking  and  being 


1.  This  essay  is  adapted  from  Being  a  Boy,  a  delightful  book  in 
which  the  author  draws  material  from  his  own  experiences  and 
shows  his  keen  appreciation  of  boy  nature. 

In  slightly  different  form,  the  essay  is  printed  in  Stepping  Stones 
to  Literature,  A  Reader  for  Fifth  Grades ,  and  in  Cyr  Readers  by 
Grades,  Book  Six. 

2.  Charles  Dudley  Warner  passed  his  early  life  in  the  country, 
where  he  indulged  to  the  utmost  his  ardent  love  for  nature  and  out¬ 
door  life.  This  love  he  never  lost,  and  traces  of  it  are  always  visible 
in  his  kindly,  half-humorous  writings. 

He  was  a  graduate  of  Hamilton  College  and  for  some  time  an 
explorer  in  the  West,  and  a  lawyer  in  the  courts  of  Chicago.  Later 
he  became  an  editor  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  and  lived  in  a  charm¬ 
ing  home  near  the  homes  of  Mark  Twain  and  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe.  Mr.  Warner  died  in  1900,  at  the  age  of  seventy-one. 
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shipwrecked  on  a  fertile  island,  where  one  had 
saved  from  the  wreck  tubs,  and  augers,  and 
great  kettles,  and  hen’s  eggs,  and  rye-end- 
Indian  bread,  and  had  begun  at  once  to  lead 
the  sweetest  life  in  the  world.  I  am  told  that 
it  is  something  different  nowadays,  and  that 
there  is  now  more  desire  to  save  the  sap,  and 
make  good,  pure  sugar,  and  sell  it  for  a  large 
price,  than  there  used  to  be  ;  and  that  the 
whole  fun  and  poetry  of  the  business  are  pretty 
much  gone. 

3.  As  I  remember  the  New  England  boy 
(and  I  was  very  intimate  with  one)  he  used  to 
be  on  the  watch  in  the  spring  for  the  sap  to 
come.  Perhaps  he  knew  it  by  a  feeling  of 
something  starting  in  his  own  veins, — a  sort  of 
a  spring  stir  in  his  legs  and  arms,  which  tempted 
him  to  stand  on  his  head,  or  throw  a  hand¬ 
spring,  if  he  could  find  a  spot  of  ground  from 
which  the  snow  had  melted. 

4.  Perhaps  the  boy  has  been  out  digging 
into  the  maple  trees  with  his  jackknife  ;  at  any 
rate,  he  comes  into  the  house  in  a  good  state 
of  excitement — as  if  he  had  he^ird  a  hen  cackle 
in  the  barn — with,  “  Sap  ’s  runnin  ’  !  ” 

5.  Then  indeed  the  stir  and  excitement 
begin.  The  sap  buckets,  which  have  been 
stored  in  the  garret  over  the  woodhouse,  are 
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brought  down  and  set  out  on  the  south  side 
of  the  house,  and  scalded.  The  boy  is  every¬ 
where  present,  superintending  everything, 
asking  questions,  and  filled  with  a  desire  to 
help  on  the  excitement. 

6.  It  is  a  great  day  when  the  sled  is  loaded 
with  buckets,  and  the  procession  starts  for  the 
woods.  The  sun  shines  almost  unobstructedly 
into  the  forest,  for  there  are  only  naked 
branches  to  bar  it ;  the  snow  is  beginning  to 
sink  down,  leaving  the  young  bushes  spindling 
up  everywhere  ;  the  snowbirds  are  twittering 
about,  and  the  noise  of  shouting,  and  the 
blows  of  the  ax,  echo  far  and  wide. 

7.  In  the  first  place,  the  men  go  about  and 
tap  the  trees,  drive  in  the  spouts,  and  put  the 
buckets  under.  The  boy  watches  all  this  with 
the  greatest  interest.  He  wishes  that,  some¬ 
times,  when  a  hole  is  bored  in  a  tree,  the  sap 
would  spout  out  in  a  stream,  as  it  does  when  a 
cider  barrel  is  tapped,  but  it  never  does  :  it 
only  drops, — sometimes  almost  in  a  stream, 
but,  on  the  whole,  slowly. 

8.  Then  the  camp  is  cleared  of  snow.  The 
shanty  is  re-covered  with  boughs.  In  front  of 
it  two  enormous  logs  are  rolled  nearly  together, 
and  a  fire  is  built  between  them.  Upright 
posts  with  crotches  at  the  top  are  set,  one  at 
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each  end,  and  a  long  pole  is  laid  on  them  ;  and 
on  this  are  hung  the  great  kettles. 

9.  The  great  fire  that  is  kindled  in  the  sugar 
camp  is  not  allowed  to  go  out,  night  or  day,  so 
long  as  the  sugar  season  lasts.  Somebody  is 
always  cutting  wood  to  feed  it ;  somebody  is 
busy  most  of  the  time  gathering  in  the  sap  ; 
somebody  is  required  to  fill  the  kettles  and  see 
that  the  sap  does  not  boil  over. 

10.  It  is  not  the  boy,  however  ;  he  is  too 
busy  with  things  in  general  to  be  of  any  use  in 
details.  He  has  his  own  little  sap-yoke  and 
small  pails,  with  which  he  gathers  the  sweet 
liquid.  He  has  a  little  boiling  place  of  his 
own,  with  small  logs  and  a  tiny  kettle. 

11.  In  the  great  kettles  the  boiling  goes  on 
slowly,  and  the  liquid,  as  it  thickens,  is  dipped 
from  one  to  the  other,  until  in  the  end  kettle 
it  is  reduced  to  syrup,  and  is  taken  out  to  cool 
and  settle,  until  enough  is  made  to  “  sugar 
off.  ”  To  “sugar  off  ”  is  to  boil  the  syrup  till 
it  is  thick  enough  to  crystallize  into  sugar. 
This  is  the  grand  event  that  comes  off  only 
once  in  two  or  three  days. 

12.  But  the  boy’s  desire  is  to  “sugar  off” 
perpetually.  He  boils  his  syrup  down  as 
rapidly  as  possible  ;  he  is  not  particular  about 
chips,  scum,  or  ashes  ;  he  is  apt  to  burn  his 
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sugar  ;  but  if  he  can  get  enough  to  make  a 
little  wax  on  the  snow,  or  to  scrape  from  the 
bottom  of  the  kettle,  with  his  wooden  paddle, 
he  is  happy.  A  great  deal  is  wasted  on  his 
hands  and  the  outside  of  his  face  and  his 
clothes,  but  he  does  not  care. 

13.  To  watch  the  operations  of  the  big  fire 
gives  him  constant  pleasure.  Sometimes  he 
is  left  to  watch  the  boiling  kettles.  He  has  a 
piece  of  pork  tied  on  the  end  of  a  stick,  which 
he  dips  into  the  boiling  mass,  when  it  threatens 
to  go  over. 

14.  He  is  constantly  tasting  the  sap  to  see 
if  it  is  not  almost  syrup.  He  has  a  long  round 
stick,  whittled  smooth  at  the  end,  which  he 
uses  for  this  purpose,  at  the  constant  risk  of 
burning  his  tongue. 

15.  The  smoke  blows  in  his  face;  he  is 
grimy  with  ashes  ;  he  is  altogether  such  a  mass 
of  dirt,  stickiness,  and  sweetness  that  his  own 
mother  would  n’t  know  him.  He  likes,  with 
the  hired  man,  to  boil  eggs  in  the  hot  syrup  ; 
he  likes  to  roast  potatoes  in  the  ashes  ;  and  he 
would  live  in  the  camp  day  and  night  if  he 
were  permitted. 

1 6.  Some  of  the  hired  men  sleep  in  the 
shanty  and  keep  the  fire  blazing  all  night.  To 
sleep  there  with  them,  and  awake  in  the  night 
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and  hear  the  wind  in  the  trees,  and  see  the 
sparks  fly  up  in  the  sky,  is  a  perfect  realization 
of  all  the  adventures  he  has  ever  read.  He 
tells  the  other  boy,  afterward,  that  he  heard 
something  in  the  night  that  sounded  very  much 
like  a  bear.  The  hired  man  says  that  he  was 
very  much  scared  by  the  hooting  of  an  owl. 

1 7.  The  great  occasions  for  the  boy,  though, 
are  the  times  of  the  “  sugaring  off.”  Some¬ 
times  this  used  to  be  done  in  the  evening  and 
it  was  made  the  excuse  for  a  frolic  in  the  camp. 
The  neighbors  were  invited,  and  sometimes 
even  the  pretty  girls  from  the  village,  who 
filled  all  the  woods  with  their  sweet  voices  and 
merry  laughter  and  little  affectations  of  fright. 

18.  At  these  sugar  parties,  every  one  was% 
expected  to  eat  as  much  sugar  as  possible  ;  and 
those  who  are  practiced  in  it  can  eat  a  great 
deal.  It  is  a  peculiarity  about  eating  warm 
maple  sugar,  that,  though  you  eat  so  much  of 
it  one  day  as  to  be  sick  and  loathe  the  thought 
of  it,  you  will  want  it  the  next  day  more  than 
ever. 

1 9.  At  the  ‘  ‘  sugaring  off  ’  *  they  used  to  pour 
the  hot  sugar  upon  the  snow,  where  it  con¬ 
gealed  into  a  sort  of  wax,  which,  I  do  suppose, 
is  the  most  delicious  substance  that  was  ever 
invented  ;  but  it  takes  a  great  while  to  eat  it. 
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If  one  should  close  his  teeth  firmly  on  a  ball 
of  it,  he  would  be  unable  to  open  his  mouth 
until  the  wax  was  dissolved.  The  sensation, 
while  it  is  melting,  is  very  pleasant,  but  one 
cannot  talk. 

20.  The  boy  used  to  make  a  big  lump  of 
this  sugar  wax  and  give  it  to  the  dog,  who 
seized  it,  and  closed  his  jaws  on  it,  as  dogs 
will  do  on  anything.  It  was  funny,  the  next 
moment,  to  see  the  expression  of  surprise  on 
the  dog’s  face,  when  he  found  he  could  not 
open  his  jaws.  He  shook  his  head  ;  he  sat 
down  in  despair  ;  he  ran  round  in  a  circle  ;  he 
dashed  into  the  woods  and  back  again.  He 
did  everything  except  climb  a  tree  and  howl. 
It  would  have  been  such  a  relief  to  him  if  he 
could  have  howled,  but  that  was  the  one  thing 
he  could  not  do. 


Outline 

i.  Words,  Phrases  and  Sentences.  In  pre¬ 
senting  your  work  to  the  class,  you  will  not  wish 
always  to  be  bound  by  a  formal  outline.  You 
know  what  are  the  essentials  to  an  understanding 
of  the  thought.  Sometimes  you  can  secure  these 
in  one  way,  and  sometimes  in  another.  For 
instance,  you  may  prefer  to  take  up  this  essay 
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sentence  by  sentence  and  determine  whether  the 
pupils  have  gained  a  real  understanding  of  it. 
You  will  naturally  do  this  by  way  of  questions 
and,  when  necessary,  suggestions.  You  will  ask 
the  pupil  to  read  a  paragraph  and  then  question 
him  upon  it.  Your  questions  may  be  something 
like  the  following  : 

Par.  i.  “  Part  of  farming.”  Is  the  making  of 
maple  sugar  really  a  part  of  farming  ?  Why,  then, 
does  Mr.  Warner  speak  of  it  as  such?  Is  it  a 
rather  humorous  way  of  making  us  see  what  a 
really  important  thing  the  making  of  maple  sugar 
is  to  a  boy  ?  Who  ranks  the  making  of  maple 
sugar  better  than  blackberrying  and  nearly  as  good 
as  fishing  ?  Will  older  people  consider  it  so  ? 
Do  you  see  in  the  rest  of  the  paragraph  other 
places  where  Mr.  Warner  is  funny  at  the  expense 
of  the  boy  ?  Do  you  think  Mr.  Warner  intends  to 
slander  the  boy,  or  is  it  good-natured  fun  at  his 
expense  ? 

Par.  2.  “ In  my  day.”  Does  this  mean  when 
Mr.  Warner  was  a  boy  ? 

“  Something  between.  ”  Does  he  mean  that 
making  maple  sugar  is  better  than  picnicking,  but 
not  so  good  as  being  shipwrecked  on  a  fertile 
island  ? 

“  Tubs.”  Why  does  he  want  tubs  saved  from 
the  wreck  ?  Why  augers  ?  Why  kettles  ? 

“  Rye-and- Indian  bread.  ”  Is  this  the  bread  that 
the  New  England  child  was  afraid  to  carry  through 
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the  woods  because  she  had  heard  her  mother  say 
that  it  was  “  made  of  rye  with  a  little  Indian  in  it  ”  ? 

“Sweetest  life.”  Why  does  he  not  say  the 
happiest  life  instead  of  the  sweetest  life  ? 

“It  is  something  different”  What  is  different? 

Par.  3.  “  I  was  very  intimate  with  one”  Who 
was  the  boy  that  Warner  was  intimate  with? 

“  On  the  watch.”  How  was  he  on  the  watch  ? 

‘  ‘  Spring  stir  in  his  legs  and  arms.  ”  Did  the  boy 
really  feel  anything  in  his  arms  and  legs  ?  What 
do  you  call  this  way  of  saying  that  the  boy  wanted 
to  jump  and  swing  his  arms  ? 

Par.  4.  “  With ,  ‘  Sap  * s  runnin  ’  J’  ”  What  is  the 
meaning  of  the  apostrophe  after/?  What  is  the 
meaning  of  the  apostrophe  after  n  ?  Is  it  a 
natural  thing  for  boys  to  clip  the  final  g  from  words 
when  they  are  excited?  Would  it  have  showed 
the  boy  as  forcibly  if  Mr.  Warner  had  written, 
The  sap  is  running  ? 

Read  the  whole  of  paragraph  4.  What  relation 
has  as  if  he  had  heard  a  hen  cackle  in  the  barn  to 
the  rest  of  the  paragraph  ?  Why  should  the 
cackling  of  a  hen  in  the  barn  excite  the  boy  ? 

Consider  these  words,  “  He  comes  into  the  house 
in  a  good  state  of  excitement  .  .  .  with  ‘  Sap ’s 
runnin ' ! ’  ”  What  words  are  omitted  after  the 
word  with  ? 

Par.  5.  “  Sap  buckets.  ”  Are  they  always  stored 
in  garrets  over  woodhouses  ?  Why  are  they  set 
down  on  the  south  side  of  the  house  ?  Does  the 
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boy  feel  a  desire  to  help  ?  In  reading  this  part  of 
the  paragraph,  would  it  make  it  seem  funnier  to 
pause  a  little  after  the  word  help  ? 

Par.  6.  “Procession”  What  is  a  procession? 
What  compose  the  procession  here?  In  what 
part  of  the  procession  was  the  boy  ? 

“ Spindling .”  What  is  the  meaning  of  spin¬ 
dling?  Is  spindling  a  good  word  to  apply  to 
bushes  in  the  winter  time?  Would  it  be  a  good 
word  to  apply  to  bushes  in  the  summer  time? 
What  makes  the  difference  ? 

“  Echo  far  and  wide.”  If  the  blows  of  an  ax 
echo  far  and  wide ,  would  you  think  the  chopping 
was  done  in  the  winter  ?  Why  would  they  not 
echo  far  and  wide  in  the  summer  ? 

Par.  7.  “  Tap  the  trees.”  With  what  instrument 
do  they  tap  the  trees  ? 

What  are  the  spouts  ? 

“Put  the  buckets  under.  ”  Under  what ? 

What  kind  of  maple  trees  are  being  tapped  ? 
Have  you  ever  seen  a  maple  tree?  Have  you 
ever  seen  a  hard  maple  tree  ?  What  other  kinds 
of  maples  do  you  know  ? 

Where,  in  the  tree,  is  the  sap?  (In  the  green 
layer  between  the  bark  and  the  wood. ) 

What  is  the  course  of  the  sap  in  the  tree  ?  Why 
is  it  found  only  in  the  spring  time  ?  (The  tree 
does  most  of  its  growing  very  early  in  the  season. ) 

Why  do  warm  days  and  frosty  nights  make  good 
sugar  weather  ?  (The  alternating  cold  drives  the 
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sap  backward  and  makes  it  pass  the  cut  more  than 
once. ) 

Does  tapping  the  trees  injure  them  ?  What 
would  happen  if  the  bark  were  cut  through  to  the 
wood  all  the  way  around  the  tree  ?  (The  tree 
would  die. )  Why?  (Because  the  supply  of  sap 
would  be  cut  off. ) 

Par.  8.  “  Covered  with  boughs ”  What  kind  of 
boughs  ?  (Balsam  or  spruce  would  be  better  than 
maple.  Why  ?) 

To  illustrate  the  remaining  part  of  the  paragraph, 
ask  the  children  to  make  from  sticks  and  paper  a 
model  showing  the  way  the  fire  is  built  and  the 
kettles  are  hung. 

Par.  9.  “ Boil  over”  What  makes  sap  boil 
over  ?  Will  water  boil  over  ?  Which  is  more  apt 
to  boil  over,  water  or  sap?  Why?  (Remember 
that  while  the  sap  is  very  watery  when  it  is  first 
put  into  the  kettle,  it  grows  thicker  continually. ) 

Par.  10.  “  Sap  yoke”  This  is  a  piece  of  wood 
hollowed  out  to  fit  the  shoulders  and  terminating 
at  each  end  in  a  sort  of  handle.  A  semicircular 
opening  is  cut  into  one  side  to  fit  around  the  neck. 
Pails  are  suspended  by  ropes  from  the  ends.  This 
yoke  helps  a  person  to  carry  the  pails  easily,  for 
the  weight  is  suspended  from  the  shoulders,  and 
the  hands  are  needed  only  to  steady  the  appa¬ 
ratus.  Ask  some  of  the  boys  to  model  a  sap  yoke 
for  you. 

Par.  12.  “  Perpetually .”  Can  the  boy  “  sugar 
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off  ”  perpetually  ?  Do  you  suppose  he  would  be 
as  happy  if  he  could  ? 

“He  is  not  particular  about  chips ,  scum  or 
ashes.”  What  is  omitted  from  this  sentence? 
Does  it  mean  that  he  is  willing  to  have  these 
things  in  his  sap  kettle  ? 

What  is  wax  ?  Will  he  be  able  to  make  a 
little  wax  before  he  is  ready  to  11  sugar  off  ”  ? 

“A  great  deal  is  wasted.”  A  great  deal  of  what 
is  wasted? 

Par.  13.  “A  piece  of  pork.”  Did  you  ever  see 
in  the  kitchen,  a  person  stop  a  kettle  from  boil¬ 
ing  over  by  putting  a  cold  spoon  into  it  ?  Could 
the  boy  have  stopped  the  mass  from  boiling  over 
by  throwing  in  a  little  ice  or  snow  ?  Would  this 
have  been  a  good  plan  ?  What  advantage  is  there 
in  using  a  piece  of  pork?  Would  anything  else 
do  as  well  ?  (There  is  air  in  all  liquids.  Under 
the  influence  of  heat,  the  air  expands  and  forces 
its  way  out  of  the  liquid.  The  formation  of 
bubbles  from  this  is  what  we  call  boiling.  If 
the  fluid  is  thick  and  tenacious,  the  bubbles 
will  not  break  readily  and  there  is  more  danger 
of  its  boiling  over.  A  little  grease  will  make 
the  tenacity  of  the  bubble  films  less ;  conse¬ 
quently  they  will  break  more  easily  and  there  will 
not  be  so  great  danger  of  the  substance  boiling 
over.  In  the  kitchen,  the  cook  often  drops  a 
little  butter  into  a  boiling  liquid.  The  boy  used 
pork  . because  it  was  clean,  greasy  and  would  give 
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no  bad  taste  to  the  syrup.  He  might  have  used 
a  spruce,  hemlock  or  balsam  bough,  as  was  some¬ 
times  done,  but  he  would  have  given  a  slightly 
unpleasant  taste  to  his  maple  syrup. ) 

Par.  15.  “ Boil  eggs  in  the  hot  syrup.”  (This 
is  a  quick  way  the  hired  man  had  of  getting  a  hot 
lunch.  To  his  notion,  it  did  not  hurt  the  syrup, 
and  the  eggs  were  just  as  good  as  though  they  were 
boiled  in  water.  Sometimes,  when  the  syrup  was 
very  thick,  the  hired  man  might  break  an  egg  upon 
its  surface.  It  would  cook  there  and  he  would 
have  a  sweet  egg  for  his  lunch.  How  would  you 
like  that  ?) 

Par.  16.  “  The  other  boy.”  Who  is  the  other 
boy ?  With  what  manner  do  you  suppose  our 
boy  told  the  other  boy  about  the  something  he 
heard  ?  Did  he  admit  to  the  other  boy  that  he 
was  a  little  afraid,  or  did  he  tell  the  story  to  make 
his  adventure  more  thrilling  and  arouse  the  envy 
of  the  other  boy  ? 

“  Hooting  of  an  owl.”  Was  the  hooting  of  an 
owl  the  something  .  .  .  that  sounded  very  much 
like  a  bear  ?  Who  was  right  in  this  story,  our  boy 
or  the  hired  man  ? 

Par.  17.  “ Little  affectations  of  fright.”  What 
is  the  meaning  of  affectations  ?  What  were  some 
of  the  little  affectations  of  fright  with  which  the 
girls  filled  the  woods  ? 

Par.  19.  “  Congealed.”  What  is  the  derivation 
of  this  word  ? 
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“  That  was  ever  invented .”  Can  you  properly 
say  that  this  wax  was  invented ?  Was  it  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  making  it  that  was  invented  ? 

Par.  20.  “  He  did  everything  except  climb  a  tree 
and  howl”  Is  there  exaggeration  in  this  sen¬ 
tence?  Where?  Why  does  Mr.  Warner  use  the 
exaggeration  ?  Did  he  expect  the  readers  would 
notice  that  he  had  exaggerated  ?  Do  you  think 
the  paragraph  is  a  little  funnier  because  he  did 
exaggerate  ? 

“  The  one  thing.”  What  is  the  effect  of  the 
words  the  one  thingl  Were  there  any  other 
things  he  could  not  do  ?  Do  you  suppose  howling 
seemed  to  be  the  most  important  thing  to  the  dog 
just  then  ?  Is  that  why  Mr.  Warner  uses  the  words 
the  one  thing  ? 

2.  Analysis  of  Paragraphs.  Let  us  make  a 
brief  analysis  of  the  paragraphs  in  this  essay. 

Par.  i.  The  boy  likes  the  work  of  making  maple 
sugar. 

Par.  2.  Maple  sugar  making  used  to  be  a  great 
joy  ;  now  it  is  a  commercial  enterprise. 

Par.  3.  The  New  England  boy  watched  for  the 
sap  to  come. 

Par.  4.  He  discovered  that  the  sap  was  running. 

Par.  5.  Preparations  are  excitedly  made;  the 
boy  is  everywhere  present. 

Par.  6.  The  procession  starts  for  the  woods. 

Par.  7.  The  trees  are  tapped  and  the  sap  flows ; 
the  boy  watches. 
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Par.  8.  The  camp  is  established  and  the  kettles 
are  set. 

Par.  9.  The  fire  is  built  and  the  kettles  are 
filled. 

Par.  10.  The  boy  has  his  own  boiling  place. 

Par.  11.  The  process  of  “sugaring  off”  is 
described. 

Par.  12.  The  boy  “sugars  off”  to  suit  himself. 

Par.  13.  The  boy  tends  the  big  kettles. 

Par.  14.  The  boy  is  constantly  tasting  the  sap. 

Par.  15.  The  grimy  boy  enjoys  lunching  with 
the  hired  man. 

Par.  16.  The  boy  sleeps  in  the  shed  with  the 
hired  man. 

Par.  17.  “Sugaring  off”  is  the  excuse  for  an 
evening  frolic. 

Par.  18.  At  the  sugar  parties  everyone  eats 
his  fill. 

Par.  19.  Sticky  maple  wax  is  the  most  delicious 
substance  ever  known. 

Par.  20.  The  boy  plays  a  joke  on  the  dog. 

3.  Analysis  of  the  Essay.  If  you  have  not 
thought  of  it  before,  you  will  notice  now  that 
there  are  two  distinct  lines  of  thought  in  the  essay  : 
One  deals  with  the  process  of  making  maple  sugar ; 
the  other  concerns  itself  with  the  pleasures  and 
the  needs  of  the  boy.  Which  of  these  lines  of 
thought  is  of  the  greater  importance  ?  Let  us  see  : 

How  many  paragraphs  are  given  exclusively  to 
descriptions  of  the  process  of  making  sugar? 
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How  many  are  given  partially  to  the  making  of 
maple  syrup,  partially  to  the  boy  ?  How  many 
are  given  exclusively  to  the  boy  ?  What  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  essay,  then,  is  devoted  to  a  sensible 
description  of  the  process  ?  Was  the  essay  written 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  information  concerning 
the  making  of  maple  sugar  ?  Was  the  making  of 
maple  sugar  introduced  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  certain  phases  of  boy  life  and  character  ? 

4.  The  Boy  and  His  Character.  Doubtless 
we  will  agree  that  Mr.  Warner  viewed  the  making 
of  maple  sugar  from  the  boy’s  standpoint,  and 
that  he  himself  was  much  more  interested  in  the 
boy  than  he  was  in  the  syrup.  What  kind  of  a 
boy  has  Mr.  Warner  pictured  for  us  ?  We  can 
answer  that  question  by  arranging  the  facts  and 
the  inferences  we  are  able  to  draw  from  them,  in 
a  form  like  the  following  : 

The  Boy  : 

Likes  excitement  and  activity  (par.  1,  4,  5, 
10,  12,  etc.). 

Dislikes  to  do  real  work  (par.  1). 

Is  fond  of  stories  of  adventure  (par.  2,  16). 

Is  healthy  (par.  3). 

Is  nervous  and  officious  (par.  5). 

Is  impatient  (par.  7). 

Is  willing  to  work  when  he  can  direct  him¬ 
self  (par.  10,  12,  13). 

Is  ingenious  and  intelligent  (par.  10,  12). 

Is  not  finicky  (par.  12). 
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Cares  little  for  his  personal  appearance  (par. 
12,  15)- 

Is  very  democratic  (par.  15,  16). 

Is  something  of  a  braggart  (par.  16) 

Is  a  little  timid  (par.  16). 

Loves  fun  (par.  20). 

Is  something  of  a  tease  (par.  20). 

From  these  various  traits  you  can  form  a  very 
good  idea  of  the  character  of  the  boy.  Is  this  a 
life-like  picture  of  a  boy  ?  Does  he  seem  to  be  a 
real  boy  ?  Would  you  like  him  ?  Do  you  suppose 
Mr.  Warner  was  this  kind  of  a  boy  when  he  was 
young  ? 

5.  Characteristics  of  the  Essay,  a.  Humor. 
It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  take  this  essay  too 
seriously.  Treat  it  in  a  very  different  manner 
from  that  in  which  you  would  treat  the  Arith¬ 
metic  Exercise ,  page  288,  or  the  Geography  Exer¬ 
cise ,  page  294.  It  is  all  right  to  give  some 
attention  to  the  process  of  making  maple  sugar, 
and  you  can  build  up  an  interesting  exercise  on 
that  subject,  but  do  it  merely  to  give  life  and 
vitality  to  Warner’s  delightful  style.  Try  to  make 
your  pupils  see  that  this  is  a  lively,  humorous 
essay  that  should  be  read  merely  to  be  enjoyed, 
and  that  all  the  work  that  is  done  on  it  is  done 
for  the  purpose  of  making  it  a  delight  to  read  it. 
By  the  very  first  sentence  you  are  put  into  the 
right  attitude  :  “  I  think  there  is  no  part  of  farm- 
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ing  which  the  boy  enjoys  more  than  the  making 
of  maple  sugar.  ”  You  know  that  making  maple 
sugar  is  a  mere  incident,  and  a  small  one,  too,  in 
the  life  of  a  farmer,  and  so  you  are  prepared  for  a 
light  essay.  If  you  read  the  next  sentence  you 
know  at  once  that  it  is  the  boy’s  attitude  toward 
the  making  of  maple  sugar,  that  you  are  supposed 
to  assume.  This  is  not  a  serious,  scientific  work. 
It  is  a  boyish  view  of  a  delightful  series  of  inci¬ 
dents.  There  is  scarcely  a  paragraph  that  does 
not  contain  humorous  touches.  Some  of  them  it  is 
difficult  to  explain.  Not  all  of  them  will  appeal  to 
everybody,  and  you  may  be  unable  to  appreciate 
things  that  will  seem  exquisitely  funny  to  some  of 
your  pupils.  Humor  is  a  relative  term,  and  you 
must  not  expect  your  pupils  to  smile  whenever  you 
do ;  but  there  will  be  something  that  will  bring 
out  a  smile  from  every  one  of  them.  Do  not 
spoil  the  effect  by  criticizing  them  too  sharply  or 
by  wearing  a  stern,  unrelenting  face.  Smile  when 
the  thing  is  humorous;  laugh  outright  if  the  joke 
seems  a  keen  one.  Your  pupils  will  love  you  the 
more  for  it,  and  you  will  not  lose  any  power  of 
discipline  over  them. 

Notice  that  in  this  essay  the  humor  is  all  kindly  ; 
there  is  nothing  bitter  or  sharp  or  cruel  in  it 
anywhere.  Even  when  the  boy  throws  the  lump 
of  soft  wax  to  the  dog,  you  feel  constrained  to 
believe  that  the  wax  was  not  hot  and  that  the  dog 
was  not  really  suffering  at  all.  You  could  not 
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believe  that  the  boy  would  hurt  his  dog,  but  he  does 
love  a  practical  joke  at  the  latter’s  expense. 

b.  Vitality.  Besides  the  humor  in  this  essay, 
there  is  something  very  vital  and  realistic  in  it  all. 
Take  the  fifth  paragraph  for  an  example.  The 
use  of  the  word  indeed  in  the  first  sentence  helps 
to  give  emphasis  to  the  bustle  and  confusion — to 
the  confusion  which  the  words  “ Sap’s  runnin 
have  brought  into  the  household.  The  words  in 
the  paragraph  are  short  and  there  are  no  waste 
words.  You  believe  that  the  men  fairly  ran  into 
the  garret  over  the  woodhouse,  and  that  the  women 
heated  the  water  and  poured  it  into  the  buckets 
with  more  liveliness  than  they  had  shown  a  few 
minutes  before  in  washing  the  dishes.  Everywhere 
you  can  see  the  boy,  running  about  superintend¬ 
ing  everything.  You  do  not  think  that  anybody 
pays  any  attention  to  his  superintending ;  they  do 
not  take  orders  from  him,  nor  are  they  concerned 
with  what  he  says,  but  he  feels  that  everything  is 
moved  according  to  his  own  directions.  You  can 
see  his  eyes  fairly  snapping  with  his  desire  to  help  ; 
that  is,  you  know  he  is  not  wishing  to  help  bring 
down  the  buckets  nor  to  help  carry  the  water  to  the 
stove,  nor  to  help  scald  the  buckets,  but  he  wishes 
to  help  in  keeping  things  lively  everywhere.  This 
lesson  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  fact  that 
an  author  often  appeals  to  you  very  strongly 
without  your  being  able  to  tell  exactly  how  he  does 
it.  To  do  it  thus  is  his  art. 
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6.  The  Author.  This  essay  is  a  rather  note¬ 
worthy  one,  too,  in  another  respect.  The  gaiety 
of  its  tone,  the  kindliness  of  its  spirit,  the  keenness 
of  observation  shown  in  the  details  so  skilfully 
introduced,  indirectly  arouse  in  us  a  very  vital 
interest  in  the  author.  We  can  not  but  feel  that 
this  is  real  writing;  that  Mr.  Warner  thinks  and 
feels  and  acts  just  as  he  writes.  There  is  nothing 
cold-blooded  about  his  composition.  You  feel 
that  you  would  have  enjoyed  knowing  Mr.  Warner 
when  he  was  a  boy,  and  that  you  would  have 
enjoyed  knowing  him  when  he  was  a  man.  It  is 
not  always  that  one  feels  the  personality  of  the 
author  in  his  writings.  When  you  do,  take  every 
opportunity  to  call  the  attention  of  the  pupils  to 
it  by  questions  and  comments.  Children  who  are 
old  enough  to  read  by  themselves  are  old  enough 
to  notice  differences  in  the  way  in  which  things 
are  written.  They  can  soon  be  taught,  too,  to 
feel  an  interest  in  the  persons  who  write  the 
pleasing  things.  This  is  the  way  to  lead  to  deep 
and  abiding  interest  in  literary  study. 
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THE  METHOD  APPLIED  TO  A  LYRIC 


Untro&uctton 

The  lyric  occupies  in  poetry  a  position  some¬ 
what  similar  to  that  of  the  essay  in  prose,  and  a 
proper  appreciation  of  the  lyric  depends  upon  the 
thorough  understanding  of  its  meaning.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  the  method  we  use  in  the  study  of  an  essay 
when  we  are  reading  for  information  is  the 
method  that  should  be  followed  in  our  first 
reading  of  poetry. 

We  are  much  inclined  to  think  that  familiar 
things  are  comprehended.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  familiar  things  in  literature  are  quite  as  apt  to 
be  misunderstood  as  those  which  we  see  but 
rarely.  This  is  especially  true  of  songs.  There 
is  probably  no  song  more  familiar  to  children  and 
grown  people  than  our  national  hymn,  America , 
and  yet  it  is  safe  to  say  that  only  a  small  percent¬ 
age  of  those  who  sing  the  song  have  ever  carefully 
analyzed  its  meaning.  The  words  sound  well,  the 
lines  are  rhythmical,  the  music  is  stirring,  we  know 
it  is  the  national  hymn,  and,  accordingly,  we  are 
willing  to  be  borne  away  by  the  general  sentiment 
without  a  thought  of  the  vital  force  of  the  lines. 

America  is  printed  in  many  of  the  school 
readers,  is  found  in  nearly  all  song  books  for 
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America 


children  and  is  always  accessible  for  use  in  the 
class. 


Hmcrtca1 

SAMUEL  FRANCIS  SMITH 2 

1.  “  My  country,  ’tis  of  thee, 
Sweet  land  of  liberty, 

Of  thee  I  sing  ; 

Land  where  my  fathers  died, 
Land  of  the  pilgrim’s  pride, 
From  every  mountain  side 
Let  freedom  ring. 

2.  My  native  country,  thee — 
Land  of  the  noble  free — 

Thy  name  I  love  ; 

I  love  thy  rocks  and  rills, 

Thy  woods  and  templed  hills, 
My  heart  with  rapture  thrills 
Like  that  above. 


1.  This  poem,  which  has  gradually  come  to  be  the  chief  national 
hymn  of  America,  was  first  sung  at  a  Fourth  of  July  celebration  for 
children  in  the  Park  Street  Church,  Boston. 

2.  Samuel  Francis  Smith  was  born  in  Boston  in  1808.  He  attended 
the  Boston  Latin  School,  and  later,  at  Harvard,  was  a  classmate  of 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  Many  years  after  they  had  left  college,  a 
reunion  of  his  class  was  held  and  at  that  time  Doctor  Holmes  read 
his  famous  poem,  The  Boys.  In  it  he  alludes  to  Mr.  Smith  in 
these  words  : 

“  He  chanted  a  song  for  the  brave  and  the  free, 

Just  read  on  his  medal,  1  My  Country,  of  thee.’  ” 

When  Smith  wrote  America  he  was  a  young  student  in  the 
Andover  Theological  Seminary. 
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3.  Let  music  swell  the  breeze, 
And  ring  from  all  the  trees 

Sweet  freedom’s  song  ; 

Let  mortal  tongues  awake  ; 

Let  all  that  breathe  partake  ; 
Let  rocks  their  silence  break — 
The  sound  prolong. 

4.  Our  fathers’  God,  to  thee, 
Author  of  liberty, 

To  thee  we  sing  : 

Long  may  our  land  be  bright, 
With  freedom’s  holy  light  ; 
Protect  us  by  thy  might, 

Great  God,  our  King.” 


©utline 

1.  Words,  Phrases,  Sentences  and  Stanzas. 
a.  Stanza  1.  (1)  Words.  “  ’  Tis.”  It  is. 

“  Pilgrim’s.”  Who  were  the  Pilgrims  ? 

(2)  Phrases.  “My  fathers  died.”  To  what 
forefathers  does  he  allude  ?  When  did  they  die  ? 
In  what  war  did  they  die  ? 

“Pilgrim’s pride.”  Why  did  the  Pilgrims  take 
pride  in  this  land  ?  Were  all  the  English-speaking 
colonists  Pilgrims  ?  Does  the  author  speak  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  Puritan  ? 

“  Let  freedom  ring.”  How  can  freedom  ring? 
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What  words  may  you  supply  to  make  the  meaning 
clear  ? 

(3)  The  Sentence.  In  the  first  line  and  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  lines,  my  country  is  directly 
addressed.  The  verb  for  the  second  part  of  the 
compound  sentence  is  let. 

(4)  The  Stanza.  The  clearest  way  to  show  the 
meaning  of  the  stanza  is  to  paraphrase  it,  supply¬ 
ing  words  that  are  omitted,  introducing  syno¬ 
nyms  and  using  as  many  words  as  are  necessary 
to  make  the  meaning  clear  to  the  comprehension 
of  the  pupils.  Paraphrasing  this  first  stanza,  then, 
we  have  a  statement  like  the  following : 

I  sing  of  thee,  my  country,  sweet  land  of  liberty. 
Oh,  ye  people  who  live  in  this  land  where  my 
fathers  died,  in  this  land  of  the  pilgrim’s  pride, 
let  your  songs  of  freedom  ring  from  every  moun¬ 
tain  side. 

b.  Stanza  2.  (1)  Words.  “  Thee.”  It  may 

be  that  the  grammatical  form  of  thee  here  should 
be  thou ,  but  the  poet  is  permitted  to  use  thee  in¬ 
stead  of  thou  by  poetic  license. 

“  Templed.”  In  the  poet’s  imagination,  the  hills 
are  like  temples.  The  word  gives  religious  fervor 
to  the  line. 

(2)  Phrases.  “  The  noble  free.”  This  means 
the  noble  freemen,  as  the  line  is  punctuated  here. 
Sometimes  you  will  see  the  poem  printed  with  a 
comma  after  noble .  In  that  case,  the  verse  would 
mean,  the  noble  man,  the  free  man. 
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“  Like  that  above”  What  does  this  phrase 
modify  ?  What  is  the  antecedent  of  that  in  the 
phrase?  What  meaning,  not  usually  given  to  the 
word,  must  we  throw  into  above  ? 

(3)  The  Sentence.  This  is  another  compound 
sentence.  The  first  three  lines  form  the  first  part, 
/is  the  subject;  love ,  the  predicate  and  thy  name , 
the  object.  My  native  country  and  land  of  the 
noble  free  are  parts  of  the  direct  address  and  are 
independent.  A  different  way  of  explaining  this 
might  be  to  say  that  thee  is  the  object  of  love ,  and 
country  and  land  are  in  apposition  to  thee ,  in  which 
case  the  three  lines  would  mean  :  I  love  thee,  my 
country,  land  of  the  free,  and  I  love  thy  name. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  lines  make  a  simple  state¬ 
ment.  The  last  two  lines  are  a  separate  statement, 
making  the  compound  sentence  consist  of  three 
parts,  one  would  say,  although  he  would  be  led  to 
expect  a  semicolon  rather  than  a  comma  after 
hills. 

(4)  The  Stanza.  Accepting  one  of  the  versions 
suggested  above,  our  paraphrase  might  read  : 

I  love  thee,  my  native  country,  land  of  the  noble 
free,  and  I  love  thy  name ;  I  love,  too,  thy  rocks, 
rills,  woods  and  templed  hills,  and  my  heart  thrills 
with  rapture  like  that  which  is  felt  by  the  angels 
above. 

c.  Stanza  3.  (1)  Words.  “Sweet.”  What  is 

the  meaning  of  sweet  in  the  first  paragraph  and  in 
this  ? 
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‘  ‘  Mortal.  ”  Human. 

“Partake.”  Take  part  in. 

(2)  Phrases.  “ Let  music.”  Here  the  word  let 
seems  impersonal,  as  it  is  used  in  Genesis  in  the 
expression  “Let  there  be  light. ” 

*  ‘  Swell  the  breeze.  ”  Can  music  swell  the  breeze  ? 
May  we  not  assume  that  the  poet  means,  swell  upon 
the  breeze  ? 

“Mortal  tongues  awake.”  Can  tongues  awake  ? 
Render  this  figurative  expression  literally  :  Let 
every  human  being  join  in  singing. 

“  All  that  breathe.”  Do  you  suppose  that  the 
poet  thought  of  other  than  human  beings  in  this  ? 
Would  he  have  the  birds  join  with  man  ? 

“  Their  silence  break.”  How  can  rocks  break 
silence  ?  Have  you  ever  stood  in  front  of  a  rocky 
ledge  and  heard  the  echo  of  your  words  ? 

(3)  The  Sentence.  This  is  another  compound 
sentence.  It  has  four  members.  The  first  mem¬ 
ber  covers  three  lines.  Is  sweet  freedom's  song 
the  subject  of  ring  or  the  object  of  ring  ?  The 
last  member  covers  the  last  two  lines.  Silence  is 
the  object  of  break.  What  is  the  relation  of  sound ? 
What  is  the  effect  of  the  dash  after  break  ? 

(4)  The  Stanza.  Is  the  following  paraphrase 
a  fair  statement  of  the  meaning  of  this  stanza  ? 

Let  music  swell  grandly  on  the  breeze,  and  let 
the  sweet  song  of  freedom  ring  from  all  the  trees ; 
let  every  human  being  sing  the  song ;  let  all 
living  things  join  in  the  chorus.  Let  the  rocks, 
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even,  break  their  silence  and  prolong  the  song 
with  their  echoes. 

d.  Stanza  4.  (1)  Words.  “Author”  Creator. 

“Might”  Power. 

“King”  In  this  republic  there  is  no  king  but 
God. 

(2)  Phrases.  What  is  the  force  in  appealing  to 
our  fathers’  God?  Did  the  interest  of  God  in  his 
people  seem  more  personal  and  intimate  in  the 
early  history  of  the  country  than  now  ?  Do  you 
think  the  tendency  has  been  for  people  to  grow 
more  self-reliant  and  less  trustful,  in  the  last  few 
centuries  ?  Does  the  author  feel  that  we  have 
grown  farther  away  from  God  and  that  he  would 
be  glad  to  have  us  show  the  same  intimacy  that 
our  Pilgrim  ancestors  showed  ? 

“Author  of  liberty.”  Would  you  think  that  the 
poet  considers  liberty  one  of  the  greatest  gifts  God 
has  given  us  ? 

“Freedom’s  holy  light.”  Why  is  the  light  of 
freedom  holy  ?  Is  it  because  God  was  the  creator 
of  liberty  ? 

(3)  The  Sentence.  Whom  do  we  address  in 
the  first  line  ?  What  do  we  call  him  ?  To  whom 
do  we  sing  ?  What  do  we  sing  ?  What  do  we 
hope  ?  With  what  do  we  wish  our  land  to  be 
bright  ?  Whom  do  we  wish  to  protect  us  ?  By 
what  do  we  wish  him  to  protect  us  ?  What  is  the 
object  of  sing ?  What  is  the  nature  of  each  of  the 
parts  into  which  this  object  may  be  divided  ? 
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(4)  The  Stanza.  Our  paraphrase  of  the  apos- 
trophe  and  prayer  in  the  last  stanza  might  read  as 
follows  : 

O  Thou,  great  God,  who  protected  our  fathers 
in  the  wilderness  and  who  created  for  them  and 
their  descendants  the  liberty  we  enjoy,  to  thee  we 
offer  this  devout  song  and  prayer  :  May  our  land 
through  the  coming  centuries  ever  be  free,  and  do 
Thou,  O  great  God,  our  King,  protect  us  by  thy 
far-reaching  power. 

2.  Summary.  Topical  Analysis.  Stanza  1.  I 
sing  about  my  country.  May  songs  of  freedom 
ring  everywhere. 

Stanza  2.  I  passionately  love  my  country  and 
every  right  thing  it  contains. 

Stanza  3.  Let  every  one  join  in  songs  of  free¬ 
dom. 

Stanza  4.  We  sing  praises  to  God,  asking  him 
to  protect  us  and  to  make  freedom  our  permanent 
possession. 

In  preparing  this  outline,  we  have  had  you, 
rather  than  your  pupils,  in  mind.  Doubtless  you 
would  not  present  all  of  these  ideas  to  your  class 
in  quite  the  same  way  they  are  given  here,  but 
we  urge  you  to  take  the  opportunity  some  time  to 
work  out  the  meaning  of  this  beautiful  hymn,  and 
when  you  have  done  so,  to  join  with  the  pupils  in 
singing  it.  The  music  is  much  better  when  the 
spirit  of  the  words  is  felt. 
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A  READING  LESSON  IN  THE 
ARITHMETIC  CLASS 


llntrobuction 

After  a  pupil  is  old  enough  to  read,  you  are 
every  day  calling  upon  him  to  exercise  that  art  in 
his  arithmetic  class.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  not  a 
small  part  of  the  trouble  some  children  have  with 
their  arithmetic  comes  from  their  inability  to  read 
intelligently  the  definitions,  rules  and  problems. 
In  fact,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  more  than  half  the 
difficulty  pupils  have  in  solving  problems  is  caused 
by  their  failure  to  grasp  the  meaning.  They  know 
the  processes  but  they  do  not  recognize  the  fact 
that  the  problem  calls  for  the  processes. 

Turn  your  arithmetic  class  into  a  reading  class 
now  and  then  and  let  the  figures  rest  for  a  while. 


Befintttons 

A  solid  is  a  figure  that  has  three  dimensions, 
length,  breadth  and  thickness. 

A  rectangular  solid  is  a  figure  bounded  on  all 
sides  by  rectangles. 

A  cube  is  a  solid  bounded  by  six  equal 
squares. 
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©ut  line 

1.  Ask  some  pupil  to  read  the  first  definition 
and  then  question  him  somewhat  as  follows  : 

What  is  a  figure  ?  (You  are  not  asking  for  the 
book  definition  of  figure ,  but  are  trying  to  find  out 
whether  the  pupil  really  knows  what  a  figure  is. 
The  mathematical  concept  of  figure  is  not  an  alto¬ 
gether  simple  one.  If  he  doesn't  understand, 
give  him  help  by  explanation,  and  then  call  upon 
him  again  and  again  until  you  are  certain  that  his 
conception  of  a  mathematical  figure  is  as  perfect 
as  is  his  idea  of  book  or  horse .  On  the  other 
hand,  he  may  understand  perfectly  but  fail  to  tell. 
If  he  says,  “  I  know  but  I  can't  tell,"  require  him 
to  give  illustrations  until  you  are  sure  he  does 
know.  Then  by  questioning,  help  him  to  make  a 
clear  statement.) 

What  is  a  dimension  ?  What  is  length  ?  What 
is  breadth  ?  What  is  thickness  ?  How  do  you 
measure  length  ?  How  do  you  measure  breadth  ? 
How  do  you  measure  thickness  ?  Do  you  measure 
breadth  and  thickness  by  the  same  units  used  in 
measuring  length  ?  Will  you  please  read  the  defi¬ 
nition  again  ?  Do  you  understand  the  definition? 
Show  me  a  solid.  Show  me  another  solid ; 
another  ;  another  ;  another.  Is  this  book  a  solid  \ 
this  table  ;  this  stick  of  wood  ;  this  pencil  ? 

2.  Ask  some  pupil  to  read  the  second  definition. 
Then  pursue  him  with  questions  :  What  words  in 
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this  definition  are  not  in  the  preceding  definition  ? 
What  are  you  defining  ?  What  words  are  the  real 
life  of  the  definition  ?  ( Bounded  on  all  sides  by 
rectangles . )  What  one  word  seems  most  impor¬ 
tant?  ( Rectangle .)  What  is  a  rectangle  ?  (Be 
sure  that  the  word  is  really  understood.)  Now, 
is  rectangle  the  most  important  word  in  the 
definition  ?  What  about  the  word  all  ?  Show 
me  a  rectangular  solid  ;  another  ;  another.  Is  the 
book  a  rectangular  solid  ?  Why  ?  Is  the  pencil 
a  rectangular  solid  ?  Why  ?  Is  the  stove  a  rec¬ 
tangular  solid  ?  Why  ?  Is  the  inkbottle  a  rectan¬ 
gular  solid  ?  Is  it  a  solid  ? 

3.  Ask  some  one  to  read  the  third  definition, 
and  when  he  has  done  so  begin  again  on  your  ques¬ 
tioning.  Ask  the  questions  rapidly  and  distinctly. 
If  the  pupil  can  not  answer  a  question,  try  by 
asking  other  simpler  questions  to  lead  him  to  where 
he  can  answer  the  first  without  difficulty.  Hold 
the  attention  of  the  rest  of  the  class  by  frequently 
calling  unexpectedly  upon  some  other  member. 
How  many  sides  has  a  cube?  (Count  them.) 
Are  the  sides  rectangles  ?  Is  the  cube  a  rectangu¬ 
lar  solid  ?  How  does  a  square  differ  from  any 
other  rectangle  ?  How  many  faces  has  a  cube  ? 
How  many  squares  bound  a  cube  ?  What  would 
you  call  a  figure  bounded  by  two  equal  squares 
and  four  equal  rectangles  that  are  twice  as  long  as 
wide  ?  Can  you  describe  any  other  solid  that  is 
rectangular  ? 
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problems 

1 .  Mr.  Snow  left  by  will,  ^  of  his  estate 
to  his  wife,  %  of  the  remainder  to  each  of  his 
two  sons,  and  the  remainder,  which  was 
$20,168  to  an  Industrial  School.  How  much 
did  he  leave  his  wife  ? 

2.  If  $360.00  is  20%  more  than  the  price 
of  a  piano,  what  is  the  price  of  the  piano  ? 

3.  The  wages  of  stone  masons  were  raised 
10%  and  afterwards  reduced  10%,  when  they 
received  $3.96  a  day.  What  wages  did  they 
receive  before  these  changes  ? 


©utltne 

1.  Questions  on  Problem  i.  Ask  a  pupil  to 
read  the  first  problem,  and  after  he  has  done  so 
proceed  to  question  him  in  this  manner :  What 
is  an  estate?  What  is  meant  by  “leaving  by 
will  ”  ?  What  part  of  his  estate  did  he  leave  his 
wife  ?  What  part  of  the  estate  remained  ?  What 
is  a  remainder  ?  How  many  eighths  of  the  estate 
was  the  whole  estate?  How  many  eighths  of  the 
estate  was  the  remainder  after  the  wife’s  share  had 
been  taken  ?  What  part  of  this  remainder  did 
each  of  the  sons  receive  ?  What  is  of  $4?  Do 
you  need  to  know  the  number  of  dollars  each  son 
received  ?  What  part  of  the  whole  estate  did  the 
two  sons  receive?  What  part  of  the  estate  did 
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the  wife  receive  ?  How  do  you  find  what  part  of 
the  estate  the  whole  family  received  ?  What  is  it 
you  wish  to  know  ?  What  is  the  $20, 168  ?  What 
partis  that  of  the  whole  estate?  How  then  do 
you  find  the  whole  estate?  (Here  you  get  into 
the  arithmetic  lesson  proper.  Do  not  stop  to 
solve  the  problem.  Up  to  this  point  it  has  been 
a  good  lesson  in  reading  for  thought.  Ask  for 
a  final,  intelligent  reading  of  the  question. ) 

2.  Questions  on  Problem  2.  What  do  you 
want  to  know?  What  do  the  $360  represent? 
Are  the  $360  more  or  less  than  the  price  of  the 
piano  ?  How  much  more  ?  How  many  per  cent 
represents  the  cost  of  the  piano  ?  Could  you  buy 
a  good  piano  for  $300  ?  (Ask  for  a  reading  of 
the  problem  and  watch  expression. ) 

3.  Questions  on  Problem  3.  Suppose  a  stone 
mason  received  $2.00  a  day  before  any  changes 
were  made.  How  much  would  he  get  after  he 
received  a  ten  per  cent  raise  ?  What  was  done  to 
the  stone  mason’s  wages  after  they  were  raised  ? 
Were  they  reduced  ten  per  cent  of  what  they  were 
in  the  first  place  or  ten  per  cent  of  what  they  were 
after  they  were  raised  ?  If  a  mason  was  getting 
$2.20  a  day  and  his  wages  were  reduced  ten  per 
cent,  what  would  he  be  getting  ?  Is  this  more  or 
less  than  the  $2.00  he  had  to  start  with?  What 
did  the  stone  masons  get  per  day  after  their  wages 
were  reduced?  Was  this  more  or  less  than  they 
were  getting  before  their  wages  were  raised  ? 
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4.  Conclusion.  Be  sure  to  have  the  problem 
read  after  all  the  questions  have  been  asked. 
Usually  you  can  determine  whether  it  has  been 
understood  by  the  expression  the  reader  gives  it. 
Don’t  ask  questions  after  you  see  the  pupils 
thoroughly  understand.  Pass  on  to  another 
problem.  Do  not  stop  to  solve  the  problem. 
This  is  a  reading  lesson.  Use  just  enough 
mathematics  to  make  the  problem  intelligible. 
Try  to  instill  into  the  minds  of  your  pupils  the 
one  great  principle:  Be  sure  you  understand  your 
example  before  you  begin  to  work  it.  A  dictionary 
may  be  needed  by  pupils  in  preparing  their  arith¬ 
metic  lessons,  for  new  words  are  constantly 
appearing.  Do  not  let  them  grow  up  with  the 
idea  that  the  dictionary  belongs  exclusively  to 
the  reading  class.  (See  Exercise  II,  page  229.) 

Vary  the  exercise  by  calling  upon  one  of  the 
pupils  to  question  another.  Help  occasionally  in 
the  questions,  but  teach  the  idea  that  it  is  through 
the  questioning  that  knowledge  comes.  Be  sure 
to  emphasize  the  idea  that  in  study  pupils  should 
learn  to  question  themselves  as  you  here  question 
them. 
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APPLICATION  OF  THE  METHOD  TO 
THE  GEOGRAPHY  CLASS 

flntrotmctton 

Pupils  old  enough  to  use  the  geography  as  a 
text-book  are  old  enough  to  prepare  their  lessons 
before  they  come  to  their  recitations.  If  they  can 
not  get  the  thought  from  the  text,  it  will  be  wise 
to  devote  the  time  of  the  geography  recitation  to 
reading  until  you  have  taught  them  at  least  how 
to  study.  Again  let  us  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  a  pupil  may  give  a  definition  or  a 
synonym  of  a  word  and  not  have  any  real  con¬ 
ception  of  its  meaning.  This  is  liable  to  be  the 
case  when  children  are  left  unguided  in  their  use 
of  the  dictionary.  If,  in  your  classes  in  reading, 
arithmetic,  geography  and  history  you  always 
insist  on  getting  to  the  bottom  of  things  and  if 
you  do  not  pass  anything  that  is  not  thoroughly 
understood,  your  pupils  will  eventually  become 
self-critical  and  will  study  as  well  as  they  can. 
If,  thereafter,  they  do  not  make  good  prog¬ 
ress  in  the  study  of  text-books,  you  may  be  sure 
that  they  are  struggling  with  something  too  diffi¬ 
cult  for  them  to  master  alone.  We  give  here  an 
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outline  for  use  when  the  geography  class  is  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  reading  class. 


(foot tons  of  tbe  Eartb1 

1.  Long  ago  people  thought  that  the  earth 
was  not  only  flat,  but  also  motionless.  They 
thought,  too,  that  it  was  surrounded  by  a 
river  into  which  the  sun  sank  every  evening, 
rising  each  morning  from  the  water  for  another 
day’s  journey  across  the  sky.  It  was  hundreds 
of  years  before  they  learned  that  the  earth  is 
always  turning,  or  rotating,  from  west  to  east 
upon  its  shortest  diameter,  or  axis ,  and  at  the 
same  time  is  revolving  round  the  sun. 

2.  The  ends  of  the  earth’s  axis  are  called 
the  poles.  One  pole  is  beneath  a  star  in  the 
north  called  the  Polar,  or  North,  Star.  This 
pole  is  called  the  North  Pole.  The  opposite 
end  of  the  earth’s  axis  is  called  the  South  Pole. 
From  any  place  upon  the  earth’s  surface  north 
is  toward  the  North  Pole,  and  south  is  toward 
the  South  Pole,  and  east  and  west  are  at  right 
angles  to  north  and  south. 

3.  The  magnetic  pole  of  the  earth  is  nearly 
north  of  Hudson  Bay  and  about  15 0  from  the 
geographical  North  Pole.  The  magnetic  pole  con- 

I.  This  is  taken  from  Morton’s  Advanced  Geography. 
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trols  the  steel  needle  of  the  compass  and  causes  it 
to  point  in  a  line  with  it,  or  nearly  north  and 
south. 

4.  A  clock  or  a  watch  will  stop  running 
unless  it  is  wound  at  intervals,  and  all  machin¬ 
ery  made  by  man  requires  repeated  application 
of  force  to  keep  it  in  motion  ;  but  the  earth 
will  never  stop  rotating  or  revolving  unless 
some  great  change  in  nature  should  take  place 
to  produce  that  result.  The  natural  forces 
which  cause  the  motions  of  the  earth  are  as 
yet  but  partially  understood. 

5.  As  the  earth  rotates,  every  part  of  its 
surface  is  gradually  brought  into  the  light  of 
the  sun.  When  any  given  place  first  comes 
within  the  limits  of  the  sun’s  rays,  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  that  place  say,  “  It  is  sunrise.  ’ *  When 
the  rotation  of  the  earth  carries  that  place 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  sun’s  rays,  the  people 
say,  “The  sun  has  set.”  What  causes  day 
and  night  ? 

“’Tis  always  morning  somewhere,  and  above 

The  awakening  continents  from  shore  to  shore 

Somewhere  the  birds  are  singing  evermore.” 

— Longfellow, 

The  Birds  of  Killingworth. 

6.  The  time  occupied  by  the  earth  in  mak¬ 
ing  a  complete  rotation  is  called  a  day.  For 
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convenience  the  day  is  divided  into  twenty- 
four  equal  parts  called  hours .  Into  what  are 
the  hours  divided  ?  Into  what  are  the  minutes 
divided  ?  What  other  meaning  is  attached  to 
the  word  day  ?  How  many  times  does  the 
hour  hand  of  an  ordinary  clock  move  round  the 
dial  while  the  earth  is  making  one  rotation ,  or 
turning  once  round  upon  its  axis  ? 


©utifne 

1.  The  Teacher’s  Preparation.  We  assume 
that  you  thoroughly  understand  this  subject  your¬ 
self.  If  you. do  not,  it  is  very  evident  what  you 
should  make  the  first  step  of  your  preparation. 
You  can  not  make  clear  what  you  do  not  under¬ 
stand.  You  should,  in  any  event,  read  the  lesson 
through  with  close  attention  to  see  that  everything 
is  fresh  in  your  mind.  Determine  from  your 
knowledge  of  the  class  what  will  be  difficult  for 
them,  and  plan  your  explanation  accordingly. 

2.  Words.  Question  your  pupils  closely  on 
the  meaning  of  the  following  words,  and  any  others 
that  you  have  reason  to  think  they  may  not 
thoroughly  understand.  Put  your  questions  in 
such  a  way  that  the  pupil  can  not  reply,  parrot¬ 
like,  in  the  phrases  he  has  learned  from  a  book. 

“Rotating”  and  “ revolving .”  Here  are  two 
words  which  are  somewhat  similar  in  meaning 
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but  which,  technically,  are  very  different.  Rotat¬ 
ing  means  spinning,  in  the  sense  that  a  boy  uses 
the  word  when  his  top  is  in  motion.  Use  an  apple, 
a  globe,  a  top,  or  any  object  you  can  spin  rapidly 
upon  a  flat  surface,  to  show  what  is  meant  by 
rotation.  Carry  the  object  around  another  one 
to  show  what  is  meant  by  revolution. 

“Axis.”  Call  attention  to  the  spinning  top  or 
the  spinning  apple  and  show  the  pupils  that  the 
outside  of  the  spinning  object  moves  a  great  deal 
faster  than  the  inside  ;  that  if  they  will  look  down 
on  the  spinning  object  from  above,  they  can  see 
that  the  outer  rim  of  it  moves  much  more  rapidly 
than  the  inner  parts,  and  that  they  can  see  in  the 
very  center  a  part  that  does  not  seem  to  move  at 
all.  If  they  are  careful,  they  can  stand  a  pencil 
on  its  tip  in  the  center  of  the  rotating  object  and 
the  pencil  will  scarcely  move.  This  line  which 
has  no  motion,  and  which  runs  through  the  center 
of  the  object,  is  its  axis,  one  of  its  diameters.  In 
the  earth,  the  axis  is  its  shortest  diameter. 

“Poles.”  Wherever  the  line  of  no  motion  in 
the  spinning  object  touches  the  surface  of  the 
object,  the  point  is  called  a  pole.  The  top  spins 
on  one  pole ;  the  other  pole  is  at  the  opposite  end 
of  the  axis.  Every  axis  has  two  poles. 

“North  Pole.”  It  has  long  been  noticed  that 
if  one  end,  the  north  end,  of  the  axis  of  the  earth 
were  projected,  or  carried  on,  into  the  heavens, 
it  would  run  very  close  to  a  large,  brilliant  star 
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which  we  call  the  North  Star.  This  star  you  may 
find  any  clear  night  by  means  of  the  “Big  Dip¬ 
per,”  or  “Great  Bear,”  a  constellation  of  stars 
which  almost  everybody  knows.  This  constella¬ 
tion  revolves  about  the  Pole  Star  and  in  such  a  way 


that  a  line  drawn  through  the  two  stars  which  form 
the  front  of  the  Dipper  will  always  point  almost 
exactly  to  the  North  Star.  Sometimes  the  Dipper 
appears  upside  down  in  the  heavens ;  sometimes 
to  the  east  of  the  North  Star,  sometimes  to  the 
west  and  sometimes  below  it.  If  your  pupils  do 
not  know  it,  you  can  teach  them  to  recognize  it 
from  the  diagram  which  is  given  here.  Step 
outside  any  clear  evening,  turn  to  the  north  and 
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hold  the  diagram  facing  you,  with  the  name  of 
the  month  at  the  top.  As  the  most  conspicuous 
constellations  occupy  about  the  position  shown  in 
the  diagram,  you  can  with  little  difficulty  locate 
the  pointers.  The  line  of  the  pointers  does  not 
lead  so  directly  to  the  North  Star  as  in  the  dia¬ 
gram,  but  there  is  no  other  bright  star  near  it. 

“  South  Pole.”  This  is  merely  the  end  of  the 
axis  opposite  to  the  North  Pole. 

“North”  and  “South.”  North  on  the  earth  is 
the  direction  toward  the  North  Pole,  and  south 
is  the  direction  toward  the  South  Pole.  Be  sure 
that  this  is  clearly  understood.  If  two  men  should 
travel  north,  one  from  New  York  and  the  other 
from  Chicago,  would  they  ever  meet?  (Yes.) 
Where?  (At  the  North  Pole.)  Can  two  lines 
drawn  north  be  parallel?  (No.) 

“Right  Angles.”  An  east  and  west  line  is  at 
right  angles  to  a  north  and  south  line,  and  hence 
east  and  west  are  fixed  by  north  and  south  lines, 
which  in  turn  are  fixed  by  the  axis. 

“Magnetic pole.”  A  magnet  is  a  piece  of  steel 
which  attracts  and  draws  to  it  other  pieces 
of  steel  and  iron.  If  a  straight,  or  bar,  mag¬ 
net  be  suspended  so  that  it  can  move  freely, 
it  will  always  turn  so  that  one  end  points  north¬ 
ward.  Show  this  by  experiment,  if  possible. 
An  ordinary  needle,  magnetized  and  suspended 
from  the  middle  by  a  thread,  will  show  the 
principle.  The  needle  does  not  point  exactly 
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to  the  North  Pole.  A  bar  magnet  will  attract 
other  pieces  of  iron  at  either  end,  but  not 
in  the  middle.  The  two  ends  of  the  bar,  or 
needle,  are  called  magnetic  poles.  The  earth 
is  a  great  magnet,  or  it  acts  as  though  a  great  bar 
magnet  were  thrust  through  it.  Magnetic  needles 
suspended  on  the  earth  point  toward  the  magnetic 
poles.  Lines  following  the  direction  of  magnetic 
needles  suspended  in  many  parts  of  the  northern 
hemisphere  have  been  found  to  converge  at  one 
point.  This  is  the  North  Magnetic  Pole.  During 
the  summer  of  1906,  this  was  located  by  Captain 
Roald  Amundsen,  the  Norwegian  navigator. 

“Day.”  Be  careful  to  distinguish  between  the 
colloquial  use  of  the  word  day  and  the  technical 
sense  in  which  it  it  used  in  this  paragraph.  In 
the  next  paragraph  of  the  text-book  the  word 
day  means  the  period  of  daylight.  Often  pupils 
are  confused  by  this  double  significance. 

3.  Sentences.  “As  the  earth  rotates ,  every 
part  of  its  surface  is  gradually  brought  into  the  light 
of  the  sun.”  Do  not  fail  to  illustrate  the  meaning 
of  this  sentence  by  actual  experiment.  If  you 
have  no  globe,  you  can  use  an  apple.  Mark 
three  or  four  spots  on  the  circumference  of 
the  object  and  then  hold  it  in  the  sunlight.  The 
pupils  can  see  that  one  side  of  it  is  in  the 
shadow,  the  other  in  the  bright  sunlight.  By 
turning  it  slowly,  you  may  show  them  that  the 
spots  you  have  marked  appear  on  the  lighted 
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side,  travel  across  it  and  enter  the  shaded  side. 
If  they  imagine  themselves  standing  upon  one  of 
these  spots  on  the  apple,  they  can  feel  themselves 
coming  out  of  the  shade  into  the  light  (sunrise) 
and  passing  from  the  light  into  the  shade  (sunset). 
Ask  them  to  locate  the  axes  of  the  apple  (the 
poles)  ;  and  north ,  south ,  east ,  west  on  it.  Be 
sure  to  turn  the  apple  in  the  right  direction  so 
that  the  sun  will  rise  in  the  east  on  the  apple. 

If  you  study  carefully  the  method  by  which  we 
illustrate  the  meaning  of  this  sentence,  you  will 
see  why  we  have  held  in  these  exercises  that  a 
knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  the  words  alone  is 
not  sufficient.  One  may  know  every  word  in  a 
sentence  and  still  be  far  from  grasping  the  thought. 
The  sentence  quoted  is  liable  to  be  misunderstood 
because  its  meaning  depends  on  experiences  which 
the  pupils  may  not  have  had,  or  which  they  may 
have  passed  over  without  recognition.  There  are 
a  number  of  other  causes  which  make  the  meaning 
of  sentences  obscure.  Sometimes  the  words  are 
out  of  their  natural  order ;  sometimes  certain  words 
are  omitted  from  the  sentence  and  the  reader  is 
left  to  supply  them,  and  at  other  times  phrases 
are  used  with  a  peculiar  idiomatic  force. 

Tis  always  morning  somewhere ,  and  above  the 
awakening  continents  from  shore  to  shore  some¬ 
where  the  birds  are  singing  evermore.”  Often  you 
can  clear  up  the  meaning  of  a  sentence  for  your 
pupils  by  simple,  grammatical  analysis.  Approach 
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this  analysis  by  the  method  of  questioning.  Do 
not  be  too  technical  nor  push  the  analysis  too  far. 
The  following  questions  will  illustrate  the  method  : 

How  many  statements  are  there  in  this  sentence  ? 
What  is  the  subject  of  the  first  statement?  Is 
it  expressed  wholly  ?  How  do  you  know  what  has 
been  omitted  ?  What  is  the  subject  of  the  second 
sentence  ?  What  are  the  birds  doing  ?  What  are 
they  singing  ?  Above  what  are  they  singing  ? 
Over  what  part  of  the  continents  are  they  sing¬ 
ing  ?  What  is  the  real  meaning  of  from  shore 
to  shore ?  (Everywhere.)  What  is  the  force 
of  the  word  awakening ?  (Birds  sing  most  freely 
and  joyfully  in  the  morning.)  What  is  the  force 
of  evermore  ?  Does  Longfellow  mean  that  the  same 
birds  are  singing  everywhere  ?  Do  you  understand 
him  to  mean  that  as  soon  as  birds  in  one  place 
stop  singing,  others  a  little  to  the  west  pick  up 
the  melody.  Is  there,  then,  a  wave  of  song  pass¬ 
ing  from  east  to  west  around  the  earth  ? 

Analyze  thus  the  thought  in  each  paragraph: 

Par.  i.  a.  Early  ideas  of  the  earth, 
b.  Definition  of  axis. 

Par.  2.  a.  Definition  of  poles. 

b.  Definition  of  points  of  compass. 

Par.  3.  a.  Location  of  North  Magnetic  Pole. 

b.  Influence  of  North  Magnetic  Pole. 

Par.  4.  a.  Man’s  machinery  runs  down. 

b.  The  earth’s  motion  continues. 

c.  The  causes  are  not  understood. 
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Par.  5.  a.  Definition  of  sunrise. 

b.  Definition  of  sunset. 

c.  What  causes  day  and  night  ? 

d.  It  is  always  morning  somewhere. 

Par.  6.  a.  Definition  of  day. 

b.  Divisions  of  time. 

c.  A  question  about  the  clock. 

Our  analysis  of  the  paragraphs  shows  that  the 
purpose  of  this  selection  from  the  geography  is  to 
define  certain  terms  and  to  show  the  causes  of  day 
and  night.  The  first  part  of  paragraph  1  is  an 
introduction.  The  climax  of  the  thought  appears 
in  c,  in  the  outline  of  paragraph  5.  Paragraph  6 
is  in  the  nature  of  a  conclusion,  with  an  added 
question  to  make  the  knowledge  intimate  and 
pratical  for  the  student.  Paragraph  3  has  no 
direct  relation  to  the  development  of  the  thought. 
It  is  an  interpolation,  interesting  but  little  con¬ 
nected  with  the  main  thought.  The  author  has 
recognized  the  fact  that  it  is  an  interpolation  by 
printing  it  in  different  style.  The  quotation  in 
paragraph  5  is  another  interpolation  whose  only 
purpose  can  be  to  lighten  the  lesson  by  a  pretty 
conceit  which  emphasizes  the  fact  of  rotation. 

Note  that  in  paragraph  5  the  conclusion  comes 
in  the  form  of  a  question  that  may  not  appear  to 
have  close  relation  to  what  has  preceded.  Do  not 
answer  it  for  the  pupil,  but  aid  him  to  answer  it  for 
himself. 
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Sit  jfrancts  Bacon 

1561-1626 

“The  wisest,  brightest,  meanest  of  mankind.” 

In  the  brilliant  age  of  Queen  Elizabeth  the  name 
of  Bacon  is  second  to  that  of  Shakespeare  only. 
Born  of  cultured  parents  and  related  closely  to 
nobility,  he  had  in  youth  all  the  advantages  the 
age  afforded.  His  precocious  intellect  enabled  him 
to  profit  at  once  by  the  instruction  he  received,  so 
that  at  thirteen  years  of  age  he  entered  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  At  sixteen  he  visited  Paris 
and  saw  the  world  of  fashion  and  diplomacy  in 
that  brilliant  capital.  At  the  death  of  his  father 
he  returned  to  England  and  began  the  study  of 
law.  His  progress  was  rapid  and  under  King 
James  it  was  phenomenal.  Advanced  from  one 
position  of  favor  to  another,  he  did  not  rest 
until  he  had  been  appointed  Lord  High  Chancel¬ 
lor  of  England  and  made  Viscount  St.  Albans. 
He  was  extravagant  in  his  tastes  and  expended 
much  more  than  his  large  income.  If  his  rise  was 
rapid  his  fall  was  sudden,  complete,  and  dis¬ 
graceful.  Before  the  House  of  Lords  he  was  ac¬ 
cused  of  accepting  bribes,  and  unable  to  clear 
himself,  he  confessed  to  numerous  offenses.  He 
was  subjected  to  a  heavy  fine,  deprived  of  all  his 
offices,  made  ineligible  to  future  preferment,  and 
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sentenced  to  imprisonment  at  the  King’s  pleasure. 
Though  he  was  subsequently  pardoned,  he  never 
regained  his  power  or  influence. 

It  was  as  an  author  and  a  philosopher  that  he 
achieved  his  greatest  distinction.  His  extraor¬ 
dinary  intellect  early  saw  the  weakness  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  philosophy  taught  in  the  universities,  and 
he  set  for  himself  the  gigantic  task  of  destroying 
the  old  and  creating  a  new.  His  task  was  too 
great  for  the  life  of  one  man,  but  “  he  passed  a 
sponge  over  the  table  of  human  knowledge  and 
propounded  enough  of  his  new  philosophy  to 
place  his  name  with  those  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.” 
In  a  certain  sense  he  fell  a  martyr  to  his  own  love 
for  science,  as  his  fatal  illness  was  contracted  in 
an  experiment  to  see  if  snow  had  not  for  flesh  the 
same  preservative  power  that  salt  possessed. 

As  an  author  his  chief  contribution  to  English 
literature  is  his  little  volume  of  fifty-eight  essays 
treating  of  a  variety  of  subjects.  These  essays  are 
replete  with  meaning  and  worthy  of  frequently 
repeated  reading  for  so  condensed  are  they  that 
one  can  not  at  the  first  perusal  appreciate  their 
wealth  of  thought  and  vigor  of  expression. 
Emerson  calls  them  “a  little  bible  of  earthly 
wisdom.”  Dugald  Stewart,  the  famous  Scotch 
metaphysician  declares,  “  They  may  be  read  from 
beginning  to  end  in  a  few  hours;  and  yet,  after 
the  twentieth  perusal,  one  seldom  fails  to  remark 
in  them  something  unobserved  before.” 
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1819-1900 

As  an  art  critic  and  social  reformer  the  fame  of 
John  Ruskin  is  secure,  and  as  a  writer  he  will 
always  find  admirers  for  his  vigorous  and  eloquent 
prose.  His  father  was  a  wealthy  wine  merchant 
in  London,  and  his  mother  an  enthusiastic  and 
devoted  Christian.  The  boy  was  intended  for  the 
church,  and  much  of  his  early  education  was  based 
upon  a  minute  and  exacting  study  of  the  bible. 
He  graduated  from  Christ  College,  Oxford,  where 
he  won  a  prize  for  a  poem.  He  studied  painting 
and  became  much  impressed  with  Turner’s  work. 
To  defend  this  artist  he  wrote  his  first  volume  of 
Modern  Painters,  which  at  once  attracted  great 
attention  for  its  brilliancy  of  style  and  striking 
originality.  At  different  times  Cambridge  and 
Oxford  both  honored  him  with  professorships  and 
he  lectured  at  those  universities  for  many  years. 
It  was  as  a  social  reformer,  a  political  economist, 
however,  that  his  positive  ideas  and  enthusiastic 
utterances  made  the  greatest  impression.  He 
labored  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  poor  and 
some  of  his  most  stirring  eloquence  is  found  in 
his  addresses  to  workingmen.  The  large  fortune 
left  him  by  his  father  he  expended  in  public  and 
private  beneficence  not  infrequently  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  his  own  comfort  and  ease.  The  last 
fifteen  years  of  his  life  he  lived  at  his  private 
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estate  of  Brantwood  at  Coniston  in  the  beautiful 
Lake  Region. 

Among  his  voluminous  writings  perhaps  the 
most  popular  is  Sesame  and  Lilies.  The  lectures 
to  which  The  Crown  of  Wild  Olive  is  introduc¬ 
tory  are  fine  examples  of  his  power  as  a  lecturer, 
and  his  autobiography,  which  he  called  Proeterita , 
is  an  interesting  work. 
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1672-1719 

Joseph  Addison  was  one  of  the  brightest  lights 
of  the  brilliant  age  of  Queen  Anne.  He  was  prom¬ 
inent  in  politics  and  served  his  party  with  almost 
obsequious  fervor.  Though  addicted  to  the  ex¬ 
cessive  use  of  wine  and  of  tobacco,  yet  his  char¬ 
acter  was  otherwise  spotless  and  to  know  him  was 
always  considered  an  honor.  He  was  modest  to 
a  degree  and  though  a  most  brilliant  talker  and 
the  best  of  company  to  his  friends  the  approach  of 
a  single  stranger  would  put  him  to  confusion  and 
render  him  almost  speechless.  He  was  awkward 
in  his  manners  though  of  sedate  and  dignified 
carriage.  No  one  had  more  brilliant  or  more 
devoted  friends  and  few  have  had  more  critical 
enemies.  These  say  he  was  selfish  and  ambitious 
and  he  is  charged  with  having  deserted  his  friends 
to  forward  his  own  advancement.  His  ambition 
led  him  to  a  persistent  courtship  of  the  Countess  of 
Warwick,  the  mother  of  the  young  Earl  to  whom 
he  had  been  appointed  tutor.  Though  he  was 
successful  at  last,  his  marriage  brought  him  no 
happiness  for  his  wife  treated  him  in  a  most  con¬ 
temptuous  manner  and  never  failed  to  taunt  him 
with  their  difference  in  rank.  He  was  a  scholarly 
man,  a  graduate  of  Oxford,  and  in  all  his  essays 
he  pleads  for  a  high  standard  of  public  and  pri- 
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vate  morality.  On  the  whole  his  is  a  dignified  and 
pleasing  personality  that  lends  a  peculiar  charm 
to  his  words,  for  it  has  been  a  frequent  occurrence 
in  the  history  of  literature  that  little  harmony 
existed  between  the  character  of  an  author  and 
the  tenor  of  his  writings. 
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1  1803-1882 

A  man  true  to  his  convictions  under  all  circum¬ 
stances,  a  husband  and  father  devoted  to  his 
family,  a  faithful  friend  deeply  beloved  by  every¬ 
one  who  knew  him,  such  was  Emerson,  the  poet 
and  philosopher.  Of  the  best  New  England  blood, 
he  was  the  product  of  generations  of  culture  and 
scholarship.  His  father  was  poor  and,  dying 
when  Emerson  was  but  eight  years  old,  left  his 
family  indigent.  The  mother  determined  that  this 
son,  the  second  of  five,  should  have  a  college 
education  and  by  hard  work  and  close  economy 
on  the  part  of  both  it  was  accomplished.  In  after 
years  Emerson  always  regarded  the  severity  of  his 
self-denial  as  a  valuable  discipline  and  a  consider¬ 
able  factor  in  his  development. 

He  graduated  at  eighteen,  taught  school  for 
several  years,  was  a  cleryman  for  six  years  and 
then  gave  up  his  calling  because  he  could  not  con¬ 
scientiously  preach  what  he  did  not  believe.  At 
the  age  of  thirty  on  his  return  from  Europe  he 
wrote  in  his  diary  as  follows: 

“The  highest  revelation  is  that  God  is  in  every 
man.  Milton  describes  himself  in  his  letter  to 
Diodati  as  enamored  of  moral  perfection.  He 
did  not  love  it  more  than  I.  That  which  I  can 
not  yet  declare  has  been  my  angel  from  childhood 
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until  now.  It  has  separated  me  from  men.  It 
has  watered  my  pillow.  It  has  driven  sleep  from 
my  bed.  It  has  tortured  me  for  my  guilt.  It  has 
inspired  me  with  hope.  It  can  not  be  defeated  by 
my  defeats.  It  can  not  be  questioned,  though  all 
the  martyrs  apostatize.  It  is  always  the  glory  that 
shall  be  revealed,  it  is  the  *  open  secret  ’  of  the 
universe.  And  it  is  only  the  feebleness  and  dust 
of  the  observer  that  makes  it  the  future;  the  whole 
is  now  potentially  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart.  It 
is  not  a  sufficient  reply  to  the  red  and  angry 
worldling,  coloring  as  he  affirms  his  unbelief,  to 
say,  *  Think  on  living  hereafter.*  I  have  to  do 
no  more  than  you  with  that  question  of  another 
life.  I  believe  in  this  life.  I  believe  it  continues. 
As  long  as  I  am  here,  I  plainly  read  my  duties  as 
writ  with  pencil  of  fire.  They  speak  not  of  death, 
they  are  woven  of  immortal  thread.” 

This  was  the  rule  and  guide  of  his  life  and  he 
followed  it  devoutly, —  followed  the  doctrine  and 
led  others  with  him  for  it  is  the  key-note  of  his 
philosophy. 

Emerson  lived  at  Concord,  Massachusetts,  near 
the  homes  of  the  Alcotts,  of  Thoreau,  and  of 
Hawthorne.  His  home  was  a  plain  square  white 
house,  shaded  by  a  beautiful  grove  of  elms. 
Here  most  of  his  writing  was  done  and  here  his 
friends  gathered  about  him.  His  essays,  lectures 
and  addresses  form  the  bulk  of  his  published  works 
though  he  wrote  many  beautiful  poems.  Threnody 
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is  an  exquisite  elegy  in  which  he  pours  out  his 
grief  at  the  death  of  his  little  son  Waldo  who  died 
at  the  age  of  four.  He  was  not  an  orator  but  was 
an  attractive  speaker.  George  William  Curtis  says 
of  one  of  his  talks: — 

“It  was  not  a  sermon,  nor  an  oration,  nor  an 
argument;  it  was  the  perfection  of  talk;  the  talk 
of  a  poet,  of  a  philosopher,  of  a  scholar.  Its  wit 
was  a  rapier,  smooth,  sharp,  incisive,  delicate, 
exquisite.  The  blade  was  pure  as  an  icicle.  You 
would  have  sworn  that  the  hilt  was  diamond.  ” 

As  a  reformer,  Emerson's  work  must  not  be 
underestimated.  His  faultless  character  and  strong 
personality  gave  increased  vitality  to  a  doctrine 
that  made  no  enemies  except  those  who  were  too 
illiberal  to  consider  the  sincerity  and  truth  of  the 
man  who  advocated  freedom  of  intellect  and 
extolled  the  power  of  soul. 

Compensation  is  the  title  of  the  essay  which  fore¬ 
shadows  much  of  his  philosophy  and  whose  prin¬ 
ciple  constantly  recurs  in  his  other  essays.  The 
American  Scholar  is  a  famous  address  in  which  he 
pleads  for  a  broader  and  more  liberal  scholarship, 
for  the  development  of  the  whole  man.  Behavior , 
Culture ,  Power ,  and  Wealth  are  titles  of  other 
excellent  essays.  Though  sometimes  his  writings 
are  a  little  obscure  the  reader  is  well  repaid  for 
any  labor  he  expends  in  deciphering  the  meaning, 
and  on  every  page  he  finds  something  to  admire 
and  enjoy. 
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Additional  reading  in  essays  may  be  found  in 
almost  any  library  and  the  range  of  subjects  cov¬ 
ered  is  so  great  that  every  person  can  find  some¬ 
thing  that  will  especially  interest  him.  So  far  we 
have  said  little  or  nothing  of  the  great  number  of 
essays  in  literary  criticism  which  in  many  cases 
are  much  finer  than  the  work  they  criticize,  and 
have  outlived  their  subjects.  Sometimes  the  es¬ 
sayist  has  seized  upon  the  very  subject-matter  of 
a  book,  has  treated  it  in  a  far  more  thoughtful 
and  discriminating  manner,  and  has  finally  put  it 
into  better  and  more  enduring  form.  Many  of 
these  essays  are  sympathetic  interpretations  of  the 
purpose  and  genius  of  still  greater  writers,  and 
give  the  reader  a  more  lucid  conception  of  the 
peculiar  powers  of  the  person  discussed.  The 
essays  written  upon  Milton  and  Burns  and  Emer¬ 
son  would  fill  volumes,  while  those  that  have  had 
Shakespeare  for  a  subject  would  make  a  library. 

Lord  Macaulay  was  an  essayist  of  great  power 
and  popularity.  Among  his  Essays  Critical  and 
Historical \  the  ones  on  Milton  and  Addison  are 
among  the  best  and  many  readers  enjoy  the 
vigorous  treatment  of  Warren  Hastings.  Ma¬ 
caulay’s  style  is  rhetorical  and  declamatory, 
reminding  one  of  the  eloquent  speeches  of  his 
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day.  But  he  is  clear  and  brilliant  and  shows  a 
wonderful  range  of  knowledge,  though  its  value  is 
somewhat  lessened  by  his  intense  partisanship. 

Thomas  De  Quincey  wrote  many  charming 
essays  in  melodious  English  marked  by  great 
precision  in  the  use  of  words.  His  Murder  Con¬ 
sidered  as  One  of  the  Fine  Arts  is  a  whimsical 
thing  full  of  absurd  argument  and  humorous  com¬ 
parisons:  “  If  once  a  man  indulges  himself  in 
murder,  very  soon  he  comes  to  think  little  of 
robbing ;  and  from  robbing  he  comes  next  to 
drinking  and  Sabbath  breaking,  and  from  that  to 
incivility  and  procrastination.”  Joan  of  Arc,  The 
Revolt  of  the  Tartars ,  and  The  English  Mail  Coach 
are  examples  of  his  best  style. 

Essays  in  Criticism  by  Matthew  Arnold  is  a 
volume  of  great  interest  to  the  more  advanced 
student  of  literature.  In  this,  The  Study  of 
Poetry,  Keats,  Wordsworth,  and  Shelley,  are 
especially  worthy  of  study.  The  breadth  of 
Arnold’s  view  and  his  scholarship  together  with 
the  philosophical  turn  of  his  mind,  make  him 
rather  a  difficult  writer  for  many. 

James  Anthony  Froudein  Short  Studies  on  Great 
Subjects  gives  a  great  number  of  interesting 
essays  on  historical  and  miscellaneous  topics. 

William  M.  Thackeray  in  The  Four  Georges 
gives  a  striking  picture  of  England  during  the 
reign  of  the  kings  mentioned,  and  in  the  Rounda¬ 
bout  Papers  are  other  entertaining  and  satirical 
sketches. 
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James  Russell  Lowell  is  the  most  scholarly  of 
the  American  critics  and  will  be  enjoyed  by  those 
who  like  sharp  criticism  couched  in  poetic  prose 
and  abounding  in  delicate  and  pertinent  allusions. 
He  writes  on  Shakespeare,  Pope,  Carlyle,  and 
other  English  writers,  as  well  as  upon  Emerson, 
Thoreau,  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  other  great 
Americans.  My  Study  Windows  and  Among  My 
Books  contain  his  critical  essays  and  in  Fireside 
Travels  are  those  of  a  miscellaneous  type. 

Other  critical  and  miscellaneous  essays  of 
great  excellence  are  to  be  found  in  Literary  and 
Social  Essays  and  Essays  from  the  Easy  Chair  by 
George  William  Curtis;  My  Study  Eire  and  other 
books  by  Hamilton  W.  Mabie;  Literature  and 
Life  by  Edwin  P.  Whipple ;  and  My  Literary 
Passions  by  William  D.  Howells. 

John  Burroughs  has  given  us  a  number  of  most 
delightful  and  thoroughly  sympathetic  studies  into 
nature  and  the  living  things  of  wood  and  field. 
He  is  an  accurate  and  patient  observer  and  has  a 
graceful  style  that  pleases  every  reader.  Among 
his  books  are  Birds  and  Beesy  Pepacton ,  and  Wake 
Robin. 

Within  recent  days  there  have  been  published 
a  great  many  essays,  lighter  in  tone  and  far  better 
adapted  to  the  taste  of  the  public  but  not  inferior 
in  style  to  any  we  have  mentioned.  Among  those 
who  write  in  this  class,  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
stands  at  the  head,  and  in  Virginibus  Puerisque 
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and  Familiar  Studies  of  Men  and  Books  is  material 
for  many  a  pleasant  hour. 

Austin  Dobson  in  Eighteenth  Century  Vignettes 
gives  a  number  of  entertaining  pictures  on  miscel¬ 
laneous  topics  of  the  epoch  the  title  suggests. 

Kenneth  Grahame  writes  charmingly,  idealizing 
the  days  of  childhood  in  Dream  Days  and  The 
Golden  Age . 

Essays  in  Idleness  and  Points  of  View  by  Agnes 
Repplier  are  two  books  whose  view  of  things  is 
original  and  whose  manner  of  presenting  is  often 
humorous. 

Little  Rivers  by  Henry  Van  Dyke  contains 
several  very  appreciative  nature  essays  that  read 
as  though  the  author’s  heart  were  in  them0 


IReutew  Questions 


1.  In  order  that  a  person  may  master  the 
thought  of  any  selection  what  details  must  he 
study  ? 

2.  Compare  Bacon’s  Nature  in  Men  with  The 
Ambitious  Guest,  showing  how  the  essay  differs 
from  the  story. 

3.  Compare,  in  respect  to  figures,  Lamb’s  The 
Praise  of  Chimney  Sweepers  with  Bacon’s  On 
Studies . 

4.  Find  in  the  first  ten  pages  of  The  Crown  of 
Wild  Olive  as  many  metaphors  as  possible. 

5.  Does  Addison  make  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley 
as  vivid  a  character  as  Hawthorne  made  of 
Ernest  ? 

6.  Does  the  character  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley 
develop  under  Addison’s  hands  ? 

7.  Find  in  Self-Reliance  ten  passages  which 
seem  to  you  remarkable  for  their  depth  of  thought. 

8.  Does  the  death  of  Sir  Roger  seem  to  you  the 
natural  end  of  such  a  character  ?  Do  you  find 
yourself  in  sympathy  with  the  friends  and  moved 
by  the  death  of  the  old  gentleman  ? 

9.  Who  makes  the  more  frequent  use  of  the 
simile,  Addison  or  Lamb  ?  Determine  your 
answer  to  this  by  counting  the  number  of  similes 
in  twenty  pages  of  each  writer. 

10.  Study  The  Chimney  Sweepers  in  comparison 
with  The  Ambitious  Guest .  In  which  do  you  find 
the  greater  number  of  difficult  and  unusual  words? 
In  which,  the  happier  use  of  descriptive  words  ? 
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